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Old  Series  Com¬ 
plete  in  63  volt. 


BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN 


“  Love  me,  love  my  book”  is  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  familiar  proverb  which  one 
might  be  slow  to  accept.  There  are,  as 
one  need  hardly  say,  many  admirable 
persons  for  whose  sake  one  would 
gladly  make  any  sacrifice  of  personal 
comfort  short  of  that  implied  in  a  study 
of  their  works.  But  the  converse  of 
the  statement  is  more  nearly  true.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  at  any  rate  love  a  book  pretty 
much  in  proportion  as  it  makes  me  love 
the  author.  I  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of 
histories  or  metaphysical  treatises,  which 
one  reads  for  the  sake  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  or  of  the  logical  teaching  ;  but  of 
the  imaginative  books  which  appeal  in 
the  last  resort  to  the  sympathy  between 
the  writer  and  the  reader.  It  matters 
not  whether  you  are  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  a  man  by  seeing  or  hearing — by 
the  printed  or  spoken  word — the  ulti¬ 
mate  source  of  pleasure  is  the  personal 
affinity.  To  read  a  book  in  the  true 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXII.,  No.  4 


sense — to  read  it,  that  is,  not  as  a  critic 
but  in  the  spirit  of  enjoyment — is  to  lay 
aside  for  the  moment  one’s  own  person¬ 
ality,  and  to  become  a  part  of  the  author. 
It  is  to  enter  the  world  in  which  he  ha¬ 
bitually  lives — for  each  of  us  lives  in  a 
Separate  world  of  his  own — to  breathe 
his  air,  and  therefore  to  receive  pleas¬ 
ure  and  pain  according  as  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  or  is  not  congenial.  I  may  by 
an  intellectual  effort  perceive  the  great¬ 
ness  of  a  writer  whose  character  is  es 
sentially  antagonistic  to  my  own  ;  but  I 
cannot  feel  it  as  it  must  be  felt  for  gen¬ 
uine  enjoyment.  The  qualification  must, 
of  course,  be  understood  that  a  great 
book  really  expresses  the  most  refined 
essence  of  the  writer’s  character.  It 
gives  the  author  transfigured,  and  does 
not  represent  all  the  stains  and  distor¬ 
tions  which  he  may  have  received  in  his 
progress  through  the  world.  In  real  life 
we  might  have  been  repelled  by  Milton’s 
*5 
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stem  Puritanism  or  by  some  outbreak 
of  rather  testy  self-assertion.  In  reading 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  we  feel  only  the  lofti¬ 
ness  of  character,  and  are  raised  and  in¬ 
spirited  by  sentiments,  without  pausing 
to  consider  the  particular  application. 

If  this  be  true  in  some  degree  of  all 
imaginative  writers,  it  is  especially  true 
of  humorists.  For  humor  is  essentially 
the  expression  of  a  personal  idiosyn¬ 
crasy,  and  a  man  is  a  humorist  just  be¬ 
cause  the  tragic  and  the  comic  elements 
of  life  present  themselves  to  his  mind  in 
new  and  unexpected  combinations.  The 
objects  of  other  men’s  reverence  strike 
him  from  the  ludicrous  point  of  \'iew, 
and  he  sees  something  attractive  in  the 
things  which  they  affect  to  despise.  It 
is  his  function  to  strip  off  the  common¬ 
places  by  which  we  have  tacitly  agreed 
to  cover  over  our  doubts  and  misgivings, 
and  to  explode  empty  pretences  by  the 
touch  of  a  vigorous  originality  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  great  mass  of  man¬ 
kind’ are  apt  to  look  upon  humor  of  the 
stronger  flavor  with  suspicion.  They 
suspect  the  humorist — not  without  reason 
— of  laughing  at  their  beards.  There  is 
no  saying  where  he  may  not  explode 
next.  They  can  enjoy  the  mere  buffoon¬ 
ery  which  comes  from  high  spirits  com¬ 
bined  with  thoughtlessness.  And  they 
can  fairly  appreciate  the  gentle  humor  of 
Addison  or  Goldsmith  or  Charles 
Lamb,  where  the  kindliness  of  the  in¬ 
tention  is  so  obvious  that  the  irony  is 
felt  to  be  harmless.  It  represents  only 
the  tinge  of  melancholy  which  every 
good  man  must  feel  at  the  sight  of  hu¬ 
man  folly,  and  is  used  rather  to  light  up 
by  its  gentle  irradiation  the  amiable 
aspects  of  weakness  than  to  unmask  sol¬ 
emn  affectation  and  successful  hypocrisy. 
As  soon  as  the  humorist  begins  to  be 
more  pungent,  and  the  laughter  to  be 
edged  with  scorn  and  indignation,  good 
quiet  people  who  do  not  like  to  be 
shocked  begin  to  draw  back.  They  are 
half  ashamed  when  a  Cervantes  or  a 
Montaigne,  a  Rabelais  or  a  Swift,  takes 
them  into  his  confidence,  and  proposes 
in  the  true  humorist’s  spirit  to  but  show 
them  the  ugly  realities  of  the  world  or  of 
his  own  mind.  'They  shrink  from  the 
exposure  which  follows  of  the  absurdity 
of  heroes,  the  follies  of  the  wise,  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  virtuous.  In 
their  hearts  they  take  this  daring  frank¬ 


ness  for  sheer  cynicism,  and  reject  his 
proffered  intimacy.  They  would  rather 
overlook  the  hollowness  of  established 
conventions,  than  have  them  ruthlessly 
exposed  by  the  sudden  audacity  of  these 
daring  rebels.  To  the  man,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  who  is  predisposed  to  sympathy  by 
some  affinity  of  character,  the  sudden 
flash  of  genuine  feeling  is  infinitely  re¬ 
freshing.  He  rejoices  to  see  theories  con¬ 
fronted  with  facts,  solemn  conventions 
turned  inside  out,  and  to  have  the  air 
cleared  by  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter, 
though  it  may  occasionally  have  some¬ 
thing  rather  savage  in  it.  He  welcomes 
the  discovery  that  another  man  has  dared 
to  laugh  at  the  idols  before  which  we  are 
all  supposed  to  bow  in  solemn  reverence. 
We  love  the  humor,  in  short,  so  far  as  we 
shall  the  character  from  which  it  flows. 
Everybody  can  love  the  spirit  which 
shows  itself  in  the  “  Essays  of  Elia 
but  you  can  hardly  love  the  “  Tale  of  a 
Tub”  or  ”  Gulliver”  unless  you  have  a 
sympathy  with  the  genuine  Swift  which 
overpowers  your  occasional  disgust  at 
his  misanthropy.  But  to  this  general 
rule  there  is  one  marked  exception  in 
our  literature.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  with  the  remotest  taste  for  literary 
excellence  to  read  “  Tristram  Shandy” 
or  the  “  Sentiniental  Journey”  without 
a  sense  of  wondering  admiration.  One 
can  hardly  read  the  familiar  passages 
without  admitting  that  Sterne  was  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  artist  in  the  language. 
No  one  at  least  shows  more  inimitable 
felicity  in  producing  a  pungent  effect  by 
a  few  touches  of  exquisite  precision.  He 
gives  the  impression  that  the  thing  has 
been  done  once  for  all ;  he  has  hit  the 
bull’s  eye  round  which  inspiring  marks¬ 
men  go  on  blundering  indefinitely  with¬ 
out  any  satisfying  success.  Two  or  three 
of  the  scenes  in  which  Uncle  Toby  ex¬ 
presses  his  sentiments  are  as  perfect  in 
their  way  as  the  half  dozen  lines  in  which 
Mrs.  Quickly  describes  the  end  of  Fal- 
staff,  and  convince  us  that  three  strokes 
from  a  man  of  genius  may  be  worth 
more  than  the  life’s  labor  of  the  clever¬ 
est  of  skilled  literary  workmen.  And  it 
may  further  be  said  that  Uncle  Toby,  like 
his  kinsmen  in  the  world  of  humor,  is,  an 
incarnation  of  most  lovable  qualities.  In 
going  over  the  list — a  short  list  in  any 
case — of  the  immortal  characters  in  fic¬ 
tion,  there  is  hardly  any  one  in  our  lit- 
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eratiire  who  would  be  entitled  to  take 
precedence  of  him.  To  find  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  superior  type,  we  must  go  back 
to  Cervantes,  whom  Sterne  idolized  and 
professed  to  take  for  his  mod^l.  But  to 
speak  of  a  character  as  in  some  sort  com¬ 
parable  to  Don  Quixote,  though  without 
any  thought  of  placing  him  on  the  same 
level,  is  to  admit  that  he  is  a  triumph  of 
art.  Indeed,  if  we  take  the  other  creator 
of  types,  of  whom  it  is  only  permitted  to 
speak  wth  bated  breath,  we  must  agree 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  figure 
even  in  the  Shakespearean  gallery  more 
admirable  in  its  way.  Of  course,  the 
creation  of  a  Hamlet,  an  lago,  or  a  Fal- 
staff  implies  an  intellectual  intensity  and 
reach  of  imaginative  sympathy  altogether 
different  from  anything  which  his  warmest 
admirers  Would  attribute  to  Sterne.  I 
only  say  that  there  is  no  single  character 
in  Shakespeare  whom  we  see  more  viv¬ 
idly  and  love  more  heartily  than  Mr. 
Shandy’s  uncle. 

It  should  follow,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  just  set  forth,  that  we  ought  to  love 
Uncle  Toby’s  creator  But  here  I  fancy 
that  everybody  will  be  sensible  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty.  The  judgment  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  Sterne  by  Thackeray  seems 
to  me  to  be  substantially  unim})eachable. 
The  more  I  know  of  the  man,  for  my 
part,  the  less  I  like  him.  It  is  impossible 
to  write  his  biography  (from  the  admir¬ 
ing  point  of  view)  without  making  it  a 
continuous  apology.  His  faults  may  be 
extenuated  by  the  customary  devices  ; 
but  there  is  a  terrible  lack  of  any  posi¬ 
tive  merits  to  set  against  them.  He  seems 
to  have  been  fond  of  his  daughter,  and 
tolerant  of  his  wife.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  good  action  recorded  of  him 
is  that  when  they  preferred  remaining  in 
France  to  following  him  to  England, 
he  took  care  that  they  should  have  the  in¬ 
come  which  he  had  promised.  The  lib¬ 
erality  was  nothing  very  wonderful.  He 
knew  that  his  wife  was  severely  econom¬ 
ical,  as  she  had  good  reason  to  be,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  his  own  health  was  most  pre¬ 
carious,  and  he  was  spending  his  income 
with  a  generous  freedom  which  left  her 
in  destitution  at  his  death.  Still,  we  are 
glad  to  give  him  all  credit  for  not  being 
a  grudging  paymaster.  Some  better  men 
have  been  less  good-natured.  The  rest 
of  his  panegyric  consists  of  excuses  for 
his  shortcomings.  We  know  the  regular 


formulae.  He  had  bad  companions,  it 
is  said,  in  his  youth.  Men  who  show  a 
want  of  principle  in  later  life  have  a  knack 
of  picking  up  bad  companions  at  their 
outset.  We  are  reminded,  as  usual,  that 
the  morals  of  the  time  were  corrupt.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  question  how  far  this 
is  true.  We  can  only  make  a  rough 
guess  as  to  the  morals  of  our  own  time  ; 
some  people  can  see  steady  improve¬ 
ment,  where  others  see  nothing  but  signs 
of  growing  corruption  ;  but  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  morals  of  an  age 
more  or  less  removed,  there  are  so  many 
causes  of  illusion  that  our  estimates  have 
very  small  title  to  respect.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Sterne’s  day  took  a  less  ex¬ 
alted  view  than  they  now  do  of  their 
own  position  and  duties  ;  that  they  were 
frequently  pluralists  and  absentees  ;  that 
patrons  had  small  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  ;  and  that,  as  a  general  rule  the  spir¬ 
itual  teachers  of  the  country  took  life 
easily  and  left  an  ample  field  for  the  ac-* 
tivity  of  Wesley  and  his  followers.  But, 
making  every  allowance  for  this,  it 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  deny,  what 
is  plainly  visible  in  all  the  memoirs  of 
the  time,  that  there  were  plenty  of  honest 
squires  and  persons  in  every  part  of  the 
country  leading  wholesome  domestic 
lives. 

But,  in  any  case,  such  apologies 
rather  explain  how  a  man  came  to  be 
bad,  than  prove  that  he  was*  not  bad. 
’I’hey  would  show  at  most  that  we  were 
making  an  erroneous  inference  if  we  in¬ 
ferred  badness  of  heart  from  conduct 
which  was  not  condemned  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  *of  his  own  day.  This  argument, 
however,  is  really  inapplicable.  Sterne’s 
faults  were  of  a  kind  for  which  if  any¬ 
thing  there  was  less  excuse  then  than  now. 
The  faults  of  his  best-known  contempo¬ 
raries,  of  men  like  Fielding,  Smollett, 
or  Churchill,  were  the  faults  of  robust 
temperament  with  an  excess  of  animal 
passions.  Their  coarseness  has  left  a 
stain  upon  their  pages,  as  it  injured  their 
lives.  But,  however  much  we  may  la¬ 
ment  or  condemn,  we  do  not  feel  that 
such  men  were  corrupt  at  heart.  And 
that,  unfortunately,  is  just  what  we  are 
tempted  to  feel  about  Sterne.  When  the 
huge,  brawny  parson,  Churchill,  felt 
his  unfitness  for  clerical  life,  he  pitched 
his  cassock  to  the  dogs  and  blossom- 
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ed  out  in  purple  and  gold.  He  set 
the  respectabilities  at  defiance,  took  up 
with  Wilkes  and  the  reprobates,  and 
roared  out  full-mouthed  abuse  against 
bishops  and  ministers.  He  could  still 
be  faithful  to  his  friends,  observe  his 
own  code  of  honor,  and  do  his  best  to 
make  some  atonement  to  the  victims  of 
his  misconduct.  Sterne,  one  feels, 
differs  from  Churchill,  not  really  as  being 
more  virtuous,  but  in  not  having  the 
courage  to  be  so  openly  vicious.  Un¬ 
like  Churchill,  he  could  be  a  consummate 
sneak.  He  was  quite  as  ready  to  flatter 
Wilkes  or  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with 
atheists  and  libertines,  with  Holbach 
and  Crebillon,  when  his  bishop  and  his 
parishioners  could  not  see  him.  His 
most  intimate  friend  from  early  days 
was  John  Hall  Stevenson — the  country 
squire  whose  pride  it  was  to  ape  in  the 
provinces  the  orgies  of  the  monks  of 
Medmenham  Abbey,  and  once  noto¬ 
rious  as  the  author  of  a  grossly  indecent 
book.  The  dog  Latin  letter  in  which 
Sterne  informs  this  chosen  companion 
that  he  is  weary  of  his  life,  contains 
other  remarks  sufficiently  significant  of 
the  nature  of  their  intimacy.  The  age 
was  not  very  nice,  but  it  was  quite 
acute  enough  to  see  the  objections  to  a 
close  alliance  between  a  married  ecclesi¬ 
astic  of  forty-five  *  and  the  rustic  Don 
Juan  of  the  district.  But  his  cynicism 
becomes  doubly  disgusting  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  Sterne  was.  all  the  time  as 
eager  as  any  patronage-hunter  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
bishops.  Churchill,  we  remember,  lam¬ 
pooned  .Warburton  with  savage  ferocity. 
Sterne  tried  his  best  to  conciliate  the 
most  conspicuous  prelate  of  the  day. 
He  never  put  together  a  more  elabo¬ 
rately  skilful  bit  of  writing  than  the  let¬ 
ter  which  he  wrote  to  Garrick,  with  the 
obvious  intention  that  it  should  be 
shown  to  Warburton.  He  humbly  says 
that  he  has  no  claim  to  an  introduction, 
except  “  what  arises  from  the  honor  and 
respect  which,  in  the  progress  of  my 
work,  will  be  shown  the  world  I  owe  so 
great  a  man.”  The  statement  was  prob¬ 
ably  meant  to  encounter  a  suspicion 
which  Warburton  entertained  that  he 
was  to  be  introduced  in  a  ridiculous 


*  Sterne  says  in  the  letter  that  Hall  was  over 
forty  ;  and  he  was  five  years  older  than  Hall. 


character  in  "  Tristram  Shandy.”  The 
bishop  was  sufficiently  soothed  to  admin¬ 
ister  not  only  good  advice  but  a  certain 
purse  of  gold,  which  had  an  unpleasant 
resemblance  to  hush-money.  It  became 
evident,  however,  that  the  author  of 
”  Tristram  Shandy”  was  not  a  possible 
object  of  episcopal  patronage  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  presently  described  by  the 
bishop  as  an  “irrevocable  scoundrel.” 
Sterne’s  "  honor  and  respect”  never 
found  expression  in  his  writings,  but  he 
ingeniously  managed  to  couple  the  “  Di¬ 
vine  Legation” — the  work  which  had 
justified  Warburton’s  elevation  to  the 
bench — with  the  “  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  the 
audacious  satire  upon  orthodox  opin¬ 
ions  which  had  been  an  insuperable  bar 
to  Swift’s  preferment.  The  insinuation 
had  its  sting,  for  there  were  plenty  of 
critics  in  those  days  who  maintained 
that  Warburton’s  apology  was  really 
more  damaging  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy 
than  Swift’s  burlesque.  We  cannot  re¬ 
sist  the  conviction  that  if  Warburton  had 
been  more  judicious  in  his  distribution 
of  patronage,  he  would  have  received  a 
very  different  notice  in  return.  The 
blow  from  Churchill’s  bludgeon  was,  on 
any  right,  given  by  an  open  enemy.  This 
little  stab  came  from  one  who  had  been 
a  servile  flatterer. 

No  doubt,  Sterne  is  to  be  pitied  for 
his  uncongenial  position.  The  relations 
who  kindly  took  him  off  the  hands  of 
his  impecunious  father  could  provide  for 
him  most  easily  in  the  Church  ;  and  he 
is  not  the  only  man  who  has  been  in¬ 
jured  by  being  forced  by  such  consid¬ 
erations  into  a  career  for  which  he  was 
unfitted.  In  the  same  way,  we  may  pity 
him  for  having  become  tired  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  married  under  a 
generous  impulse — she  was  no  doubt  a 
very  tiresome  woman — and  try  to  for¬ 
give  him  for  some  of  his  flirtations.  But 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  forgive  the  spirit  in 
which  he  conducted  them.  One  story, 
as  related  by  an  admiring  biographer, 
will  be  an  amply  sufficient  specimen.  He 
fell  in  love  with  a  Miss  Fourmantelle, 
who  was  living  at  York  when  he  was 
finishing  the  first  volumes  of  ’’  Tristram 
Shandy”  at  the  ripe  age  of  forty-six. 
He  introduced  her  into  that  work  as 
“  dear,  dear  Jenny.”  He  writes  to  her 
in  his  usual  style  of  love-making.  He 
swears  that  he  loves  her  "  to  distrac- 
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tion,”  and  will  love  her  “  to  eternity.” 
He  declares  that  there  is  ”  only  one  ob¬ 
stacle  to  their  happiness” — obviously 
Mrs.  Sierne — and  solemnly  prays  to  God 
that  she  may  so  live  and  love  him  as  one 
day  to  share  in  his  great  good  fortune. 
Precisely  similar  aspirations,  we  note  in 
passing,  were  to  be  soon  afterward  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mrs.  Draper,  otr  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  that  two  obstacles  to  their  happiness 
might  be  removed,  namely,  Mr.  Dra¬ 
per  and  Mrs.  Sterne.  Few  readers  are 
likely  to  be  edified  by  the  sacred  language 
used  by  a  clergyman  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  though  biographical  zeal  has  been 
equal  even  to  this  emergency.  But  the 
sequel  to  the  Fourmantelle  story  is  the 
really  significant  part.  Mr.  Sterne  goes 
to  London  to  reap  the  social  fruits  of 
his  amazing  success  with  “  Tristram 
Shandy.”  'I'he  whole  London  world 
falls  at  his  feet  ;  he  is  overwhelm'*d  with 
invitations  and  deafened  with  flattery, 
and  poor  literary  drudges  like  Gold¬ 
smith  are  scandalized  by  so  overpower¬ 
ing  a  triumph.  Nobody  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  make  a  fuss  about  the 
author  of  the  ”  Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 
Sterne  writes  the  accounts  of  his  unpre¬ 
cedented  success  to  Miss  Fourmantelle  ; 
he  snatches  moments  in  the  midst  of  his 
crowded  levees  to  tell  her  that  he  is  hers 
for  ever  and  ever,  that  he  would  ”  give 
a  guinea  for  a  squeeze  of  her  hand,” 
and  promises  to  use  his  influence  in 
some  affair  in  which  she  is  interested. 
Hereupon  Miss  Fourmantelle  follows 
him  to  London.  She  finds  him  so  deeply 
engaged  that  he  cannot  see  her  from 
Sunday  till  Friday,  though  he  is  still 
good  enough  to  say  that  he  would  wish 
to  be  with  her  always,  were  it  not  for 
“  fate.”  And,  hereupon.  Miss  Four¬ 
mantelle  vanishes  out  of  history,  and 
Mr.  Sterne  ceases  to  trouble  his  head 
about  her.  It  needs  only  to  be  added 
that  this  is  but  one  episode  in  Sterne’s 
career,  out  of  several  of  which  the  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  accidentally  preserved. 
Mrs.  Draper  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  famous  case  ;  but,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  he  had  regularly  on  hand 
some  affair  of  the  sort,  and  is  proud  of 
the  sensibility  which  they  indicate. 

Upon  such  an  occ  rrence  only  one 
comment  is  possible  from  the  moralist’s 
point  of  view,  namely,  that  a  brother  of 
Miss  Fourmantelle,  had  she  possessed  a 


brother,  would  have  been  justified  in 
administering  a  horsewhipping.  I  do 
not,  however,  wish  to  preach  a  sermon 
upon  Sterne’s  iniquities,  or  to  draw  any 
edifying  conclusions  upon  the  present 
occasion.  We  have  only  to  deal  with  the 
failings  of  the  man  so  far  as  they  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  author.  Time  enables  us 
to  abstract  and  distinguish.  A  man’s 
hateful  qualities  may  not  be  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  his  character,  or  they  may  be 
only  hateful  in  certain  specific  relations 
which  do  not  now  affect  us.  Moreover, 
there  is  some  kind  of  immorality — spite 
and  uncharitableness,  for  example — 
which  is  not  without  its  charm.  Pope 
was  in  many  ways  a  far  worse  man  than 
Sterne  ;  he  was  an  incomparably  more 
elaborate  liar,  and  the  amount  of  gall 
with  which  his  constitution  was  saturated 
would  have  been  enough  to  furnish  a 
w’hole  generation  of  Sternes.  But  we 
can  admire  the  brilliance  of  Pope’s  epi¬ 
grams,  without  bothering  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  he  told  a  whole  series 
of  falsehoods  as  to  the  date  of  their 
composition.  We  can  enjoy  the  pungency 
of  his  indignant  satire  without  asking 
whether  it  was  directed  against  deserv¬ 
ing  objects.  Atticus  was  perhaps  a  very 
cruel  caricature  of  Addison,-  but  the 
lines  upon  Atticus  remain  as  an  incom¬ 
parably  keen  dissection  of  a  type  which 
need  not  have  been  embodied  in  this 
particular  representative.  Some  people, 
indeed,  may  be  too  virtuous  or  tender¬ 
hearted  to  enjoy  any  exposure  of  human 
weakness.  I  make  no  pretensions  to 
such  amiability,  and  I  can  admire  the 
keenness  of  the  wasp’s  sting  when  it  is 
no  longer  capable  of  touching  me  and 
my  friends.  Indeed,  almost  any  genu¬ 
ine  ebullition  of  human  passion  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  its  way,  and  it  would  be  pedan¬ 
tic  to  be  scandalized  whenever  it  is  rather 
more  vehement  than  a  moralist  would 
approve,  or  happens  to  break  out  on  the 
wrong  occasion.  The  reader  can  apply 
the  correction  for  himself  ;  he  can  read 
satire  in  his  moments  of  virtuous  indig¬ 
nation,  and  twist  it  in  his  own  mind 
against  some  of  those  people — they  are 
generally  to  be  found — who  really  de¬ 
serve  it.  But  the  case  is  different  when 
the  sentiment  itself  is  offensive,  and 
offensive  by  reason  of  insincerity.  VVhen 
the  very  thing  by  which  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  attracted  is  the  goodness  of 
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a  man’s  heart,  a  suspicion  that  he  was  a 
mere  Tartuffe  cannot  enter  our  minds 
without  injuring  our  enjoyment.  We 
may  continue  to  admire  the  writer’s 
technical  skill,  but  he  cannot  fascinate 
us  unless  he  persuades  us  of  his  sincer¬ 
ity.  One  might,  to  take  a  parallel  case, 
admire  Reynolds  for  his  skill  of  hand 
and  fine  perception  of  form  and  color, 
if  he  had  used  them  only  to  represent 
objects  as  repulsive  as  the  most  hideous 
scenes  in  Hogarth.  One  loves  him,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  na¬ 
ture  implied  in  the  representations  of 
infantile  beauty.  And  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  to  feel  that  this  tenderness  was  a 
mere  sham,  that  his  work  was  that  of  a 
dexterous  artist  skilfully  flattering  the 
fondness  of  parents,  the  charm  would 
vanish.  The  children  would  breathe 
affectation  instead  of  simplicity,  and 
provoke  only  a  sardonic  sneer,  which  is 
suggested  by  most  of  the  infantile  por¬ 
traits  collected  in  modern  exhibitions. 

It  is  with  somethingof  this  feeling  that 
we  read  Sterne.  Of  the  literary  skill 
there  cannot  be  a  moment’s  question  ; 
but  if  we  for  a  moment  yield  to  the  en¬ 
chantment,  we  feel  ashamed,  at  the  next 
moment,  of  our  weakness.  We  have 
been  moved  on  false  pretences  ;  and  we 
seem  to  see  the  sham  Yorick  with  that 
unpleasant  leer  upon  his  too  expressive 
face,  chuckling  quietly  at  his  successful 
imposition.  It  is  no  wonder  if  many  of 
his  readers  have  revolted,  and  even  been 
provoked  to  an  excessive  reaction  of 
feeling.  The  criticism  was  too  obvious 
to  be  missed.  Horace  Walpole  indulged 
in  a  characteristic  sneer  at  the  genius 
who  neglected  a  mother  and  snivelled 
over  a  dead  donkey.  (The  neglect  of  a 
mother,  we  may  note  in  passing,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  proved.)  Walpole  was  too 
much  of  a  cynic,  it  may  be  said,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  sentimentalism  and 
genuine  sentiment,  or  rather  so  much  of 
a  cynic  that  one  is  surprised  at  his  not 
liking  the  sentimentalism  more.  But 
Goldsmith  at  least  was  a  man  of  real 
feelirig,  and,  as  an  artist,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  superior  even  to  Sterne.  He  was 
moved  to  his  bitterest  outburst  of  satire 
by  “Tristram  Shandy.’’  He  despised 
the  charlatan  who  eked  out  his  defects  of 
humor  by  the  paltry  mechanical  devices 
of  blank  pages,  disordered  chapters, 
and  a  profuse  indulgence  in  dashes. 


He  pointed  out  with  undeniable  truth 
the  many  grievous  stains  by  which 
Sterne’s  pages  are  defaced.  He  spoke 
with  disgust  of  the  ladies  who  wor¬ 
shipped  the  author  of  a  book  which  they 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  read,  and 
found  the  whole  secret  of  Sterne's  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  pertness  and  indecency.  Gold¬ 
smith  may  have  been  yielding  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  a  not  unnatural  jealousy,  and 
his  criticism  certainly  omits  to  take  into 
account  Sterne’s  legitimate  claims  to 
admiration.  It  is,  happily,  needless  to 
insist  at  the  present  day  upon  the  palpa¬ 
ble  errors  by  which  the  delicate  and  pure- 
minded  Goldsmith  was  offended.  It  is 
enough  to  indulge  in  a  passing  word  of 
regret  that  a  man  of  Sterne’s  genius 
should  have  descended  so  often  to  mere 
buffoonery  or  to  the  most  degrading 
methods  of  meeting  his  reader’s  inter¬ 
est.  The  “  Sentimental  Journey’’  is  a 
book  of  simply  marvellous  cleverness,  to 
which  one  can  find  no  nearer  parallel 
than  Heine’s  “  Reisebilder.’’  But  one 
often  closes  it  with  a  mixture  of  disgust 
and  regret.  The  disgust  needs  no  ex¬ 
planation  ;  the  regret  is  caused  by  our 
feeling  that  something  has  been  missed 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  writer’s 
power.  He  has  so  keen  an  eye  for  pic¬ 
turesque  effects  ;  he  is  so  sensitive  to  a 
thousand  little  incidents  which  your  or¬ 
dinary  traveller  passes  with  eyes  riveted 
to  his  guide-book,  or  which  “  Smclfun- 
gus’’  Smollett  disregarded  in  his  surly 
British  pomposity  ;  he  is  so  quick  at  ap¬ 
preciating  some  delicate  courtesy  in 
humble  life  or  some  pathetic  touch  of 
commonplace  suffering,  that  one  grows 
angry  when  hespioils  a  graceful  scene  by 
some  prurient  double  meaning,  and 
wastes  whole  pages  in  telling  a  story  fit 
only  for  John  Hall  Stevenson.  One  feels 
that  one  has  been  rambling  with  a  dis¬ 
creditable  parson,  who  is  so  glad  to  be 
free  from  the  restraints  of  his  parish  or 
ot  Mrs.  Sterne’s  company  that  he  is  al¬ 
ways  peeping  into  forbidden  corners, 
and  anxious  to  prove  to  you  that  he  is 
as  knowing  in  the  ways  of  a  wicked 
world  as  a  raffish  undergraduate  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  stolen  visit  to  London.  Goldsmith’s 
idyllic  pictures  of  country  life  may  be  a 
little  too  rose-colored,  but  at  least  they 
are Jiarmonious.  Sterne’s  sudden  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  nauseous  are  like  the 
brutal  practical  jokes  of  a  dirty  boy  who 
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should  put  filth  into  a  scent-bottle.  One 
feels  that  if  he  had  entered  the  rustic 
paradise,  of  which  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Prim¬ 
rose  were  the  Adam  and  Eve,  half  his 
sympathies  would  have  been  with  the 
wicked  Squire  Thornhill  ;  he  would 
have  been  quite  as  able  to  suit  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  tastes  as  to  wheedle  the  excel¬ 
lent  Vicar ;  and  his  homage  to  Miss 
Olivia  would  have  partaken  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  insult.  A  man  of  Sterne’s 
admirable  delicacy  of  genius,  writing  al¬ 
ways  with  an  eye  to  the  canons  of  taste 
approved  in  Crazy  Castle,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  produce  painful  discords,  and 
throw  away  admirable  workmanship 
upon  contemptible  ribaldry.  But  the 
very  feeling  proves  that  there  was  really 
a  finer  element  in  him.  Had  he  been 
thoroughly  steeped  in  the  noxious  ele¬ 
ment,  there  would  have  been  no  discord. 
We  might  simply  have  set  him  down  as 
a  very  clever  reprobate.  But,  with 
some  exceptions,  we  can  generally  recog¬ 
nize  something  so  amiable  and  attractive 
asto  excite  our  regret  for  the  waste  of  gen¬ 
ius  even  in  his  more  questionable  pass¬ 
ages.  Coleridge  points  out,  with  his  usual 
critical  acuteness,  that  much  of  “  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy”  would  produce  simple  dis¬ 
gust  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  that 
wonderful  group  of  characters  who  are 
antagonistic  to  the  spurious  wit  based 
upon  simple  shocks  to  a  sense  of  de¬ 
cency.  That  group  redeems  the  book, 
and  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  book. 
We  must  therefore  admit  that  the 
writer  of  Uncle  Toby  and  his  families 
must  not  be  unreservedly  condemned. 
To^  admit  that  one  thoroughly  dislikes 
Sterne  is  not  to  assert  that  he  was  a 
thorough  hypocrite  of  the  downright 
Tartuffe  variety.  His  good  feelings 
must  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
sham  or  empty  formula  ;  they  are  not  a 
flimsy  veil  thrown  over  degrading  self¬ 
ishness  or  sensuality.  When  he  is  at¬ 
tacked  upon  this  ground,  his  apologists 
may  have  an  easy  triumph.  The  true 
statement  is  rather  that  Sterne  was  a 
man  who  understood  to  perfection  theart 
of  enjoying  his  own  good  feelings  as  a  lux¬ 
ury,  without  humbling  himself  to  trans¬ 
late  them  into  practice.  This  is  the  de¬ 
finition  of  sentimentalism  when  the  word 
is  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Many  admira¬ 
ble  teachers  of  mankind  have  held  the 
doctrine  that  all  artistic  indulgence  is 


universally  immoral,  because  it  is  all 
more  or  less  obnoxious  to  this  objection. 
So  far  as  a  man  saves  up  his  good  feel¬ 
ings  merely  to  use  them  as  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  of  poems,  he  is  wasting  a  force  which 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  the  world.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
singing  and  painting  when  there  are  so 
many  of  our  fellow-creatures  whose 
sufferings  might  be  relieved  and  whose 
characters  might  be  purified  if  we 
turned  our  songs  into  sermons,  and 
instead  of  staining  canvas,  tried  to 
purify  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ?  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  thesis 
that  all  fiction  is  really  a  kind  of  lying, 
and  that  art  in  general  is  a  luxurious  in¬ 
dulgence,  to  which  we  have  no  right 
while  crime  and  disease  are  rampant  in 
the  outer  world. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  I  could  detect 
some  flaws  in  the  logic  by  which  this 
conclusion  is  supported,  but  I  confess 
that  it  often  seems  to  possess  a  con¬ 
siderable  plausibility.  The  peculiar  sen¬ 
timentalism  of  which  Sterne  was  one  of 
the  first  mouth-pieces,  would  supply 
many  effective  illustrations  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  ;  for  it  is  a  continuous  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  skill  in  providing 
"  sweet  poison  for  the  ages’  tooth.”  He 
was  exactly  the  man  for  his  time, 
though,  indeed,  so  clever  a  man  would 
probably  have  been  equally  able  to  flatter 
the  prevailing  impulse  of  any  time  in 
which  his  lot  had  been  cast.  M.  Taine 
has  lately  described  with  great  skill  the 
sort  of  fashion  of  philanthropy  which 
became  popular  among  the  upper  classes 
in  France  in  the  pre-revolutionary  gen¬ 
eration.  The  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  were  so  soon  to  be  crushed  as  ty- 
raanical  oppressors  of  the  people,  had 
really  a  strong  impression  that  benevo¬ 
lence  was  a  branch  of  social  elegance 
which  ought  to  be  assiduously  cultivated 
by  persons  of  taste  and  refinement.  A 
similar  tendency,  though  less  strongly 
marked,  is  observable  among  the  cor¬ 
responding  class  in  English  society. 
From  causes  which  may  be  analyzed  by 
historians,  the  upper  social  stratum  was 
becoming  penetrated  with  a  vague  dis¬ 
content  with  the  existing  order  and  a 
desire  to  find  new  outlets  for  emotional 
activity.  Between  the  reign  of  comfort¬ 
able  common-sense,  represented  by  Pope 
and  his  school,  and  the  fierce  outbreak 
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of  passion  which  accompanied  the 
crash  of  the  revolution,  there  was  an 
interregnum  marked  by  a  semi-con¬ 
scious  fore-feeling  of  some  approaching 
catastrophe  ;  a  lunging  for  fresh  excite¬ 
ment,  and  tentative  excursions  into  va¬ 
rious  regions  of  thought, which  have  since 
been  explored  in  a  more  systematic 
fashion.  Sentimentalism  was  the  word 
which  represented  one  phase  of  this 
inarticulate  longing  and  which  expresses 
pretty  accurately  the  need  of  having 
some  keen  sensations  without  very  well 
knowing  in  what  particular  channels 
they  were  to  be  directed.  The  growth 
of  the  feminine  influence  in  literature 
had  no  doubt  some  share  in  this  develop¬ 
ment.  Women  were  no  longer  content  to 
be  simply  the  pretty  fools  of  the  “  Spec¬ 
tator,”  unworthy  to  learn  the  Latin 
grammar  or  to  be  admitted  to  the  circle 
of  wits.  Though  they  seldom  presumed 
to  be  independent  authors,  they  were  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  a  literature 
composed  for  their  benefit.  The  senti¬ 
mentalism  of  the  worthy  Richardson  im¬ 
plied  a  discovery  of  one  means  of  turn¬ 
ing  this  tendency  to  account,  and  in  his 
little  circle  of  feminine  adorers  we  find 
one  of  the  earliest  discussions  of  the 
word. 

“  What, ’’asks  Lady  Bradshaigh  (writ¬ 
ing  to  him  about  1749),  “  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  sentimental,  so  much  in 
vogue  among  the  polite,  both  in  town 
and  country  ?  In  letters  and  common 
conversations,  I  have  asked  several  who 
made  use  of  it,  and  have  generally  re¬ 
ceived  for  answer,  it  is — it  is — sentimen¬ 
tal.  Everything  clever  and  agreeable  is 
comprehended  in  that  word  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  a  wrong  interpretation  is 
given,  because  it  is  impossible  every¬ 
thing  clever  or  agreeable  can  be  so  com¬ 
mon  as  this  word.  I  am  frequently  as¬ 
tonished  to  hear  such  a  one  is  a  senti¬ 
mental  man  ;  we  were  a  sentimental 
party  ;  I  have  lieen  taking  a  sentimental 
walk.”  Some  time  earlier  Sterne  was 
writing  a  love-letter  to  his  future  wife, 
lamenting  his  "  quiet  and  sentimental 
repasts”  which  they  had  had  together, 
and  weeping  "  like  a  child”  (so  he 
writes)  at  the  sight  of  his  single  knife 
and  fork  and  plate.  The  growth  of  such 
phrases  is  often  an  interesting  symptom 
of  new  currents  of  social  development. 
Richardson  might  have  replied  by  point¬ 


ing  to  the  history  of  Clarissa,  which  rep¬ 
resents  a  respectable,  moral,  and  do¬ 
mestic  sentimentalism  ;  and  Rousseau 
expressed  it  a  little  later  in  a  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  revolutionary  embodiment. 
We  have  known  the  same  spirit  in  many 
incarnations  in  later  days.  We  have 
been  bored  by  Wertherism  ;  by  the  By- 
ronic  misanthropy  ;  by  the  Weltschmez 
of  our  German  cousins  ;  and  by  the 
aesthetic  raptures  or  the  pessimist  lamen¬ 
tations  of  our  modern  poets.  But  Sterne, 
who  made  the  word  popular  in  literature, 
represents  what  may  be  considered  as 
sentimentalism  in  its  purest  form  ;  that 
which  corresponds  most  closely  to  its 
definition  as  sentiment  running  to 
waste  ;  for  in  Sterne  there  is  no  thought 
of  any  moral  or  political  or  philoso¬ 
phical  application.  He  is  as  entirely  free 
as  a  man  can  be  from  any  suspicion  of 
”  purpose.”  He  tells  us  as  frankly  as 
piossibie  that  he  is  simply  putting  on  the 
cap  and  bells  for  our  amusement.  He 
must  weep  and  laugh  just  as  the  fancy 
takes  him  ;  his  pen,  he  declares,  is  the 
master  of  him,  not  he  the  master  of  his 
pen.  This,  being  interpreted,  means,  of 
course,  something  rather  different  from 
its  obvious  sense.  Nobody,  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear,  could  be  a  more  careful 
and  deliberate  artist,  though  he  aims  at 
giving  a  whimsical  and  arbitrary  appear¬ 
ance  to  his  most  skilfully-devised  effects. 
The  author  Sterne  has  a  thorough  com¬ 
mand  of  his  pen  ;  he  only  means  that 
the  parson  Sterne  is  not  allowed  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  management.  He  has  no 
doctrine  which  he  is  in  the  least  ambi¬ 
tious  of  expounding.  He  does  not  even 
wish  to  tell  us,  like  some  of  his  succes¬ 
sors,  that  the  world  is  out  of  joint  ;  that 
happiness  is  a  delusion,  and  misery  the 
only  reality  ;  nor  what  often  comes  to 
just  the  same  thing,  is  he  anxious  to  be 
optimistic,  and  to  declare,  in  the  vein  of 
some  later  humorists,  that  the  world 
should  be  regarded  through  a  rose-col¬ 
ored  mask,  and  that  a  little  effusion  of 
benevolence  will  summarily  remove  all 
its  rough  places.  Undoubtedly,  it  would 
be  easy  to  argue — were  it  worth  the 
trouble — that  Sterne’s  peculiarities  of 
temperament  would  have  rendered  cer¬ 
tain  political  and  religious  ^teachings 
more  congenial  to  him  than  others.  But 
he  did  not  live  in  stirring  times,  when 
every  man  is  forced  to  translate  his  tern- 
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perament  by  a  definite  creed.  He  coiild 
be  as  thorough-going  and  consistent  an 
Epicurean  as  he  pleased.  Nothing  mat¬ 
ters  very  much  (that  seems  to  be  his 
main  doctrine),  so  long  as  you  possess  a 
good  temper,  a  soft  heart,  and  have  a 
flirtation  or  two  with  pretty  women. 
Though  both  men  may  be  called  senti¬ 
mentalists,  Sterne  must  have  regarded 
Rousseau’s  vehement  social  enthusiasm 
as  so  much  insanity.  The  poor  man 
took  life  in  desperate  circumstances,  and 
instead  of  keeping  his  sensibility  to 
warm  his  own  hearth,  wanted  to  set  the 
world  on  fire.  When  rambling  through 
France,  Sterne  had  an  eye  for  every 
pretty  vignette  by  the  roadside,  for  peas¬ 
ants’  dances,  for  begging  monks,  or 
smart  Parisian  grisettes  ;  he  received 
and  repaid  the  flattery  of  the  drawing¬ 
rooms,  and  was,  one  may  suppose,  as 
absolutely  indi?erent  to  omens  of  com¬ 
ing  difficulties  as  any  of  the  free-think¬ 
ing  or  free-living  abb^s  who  were  his 
most  congenial  company.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  was  no  philosopher,  but  he  shook 
his  head  in  amazement  over  the  auda¬ 
cious  scepticism  of  French  society. 
Sterne,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  his 
letters,  saw  and  heard  nothing  in  this 
direction  ;  and  one  would  as  soon  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  a  reflection  upon  such  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  "  Sentimental  journey”  as  to 
come  upon  a  serious  discussion  of  the¬ 
ological  controversy  in  “  Tristram 
Shandy.”  Now  and  then  some  such 
question  just  shows  itself  for  an  instant 
in  the  background.  A  negro  wanted 
him  to  write  against  slavery  ;  and  the 
letter  came  just  as  Trim  was  telling  a 
pathetic  story  to  Uncle  Toby,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  doubtfully  that  a  black  might  have 
a  soul.  ‘‘‘lam  not  much  versed,  cor¬ 
poral,’  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby,  ‘  in  things 
of  that  kind  ;  but  I  suppose  God  could 
not  have  made  him  without  one,  any 
more  than  thee  or  me.’  ”  Sterne  was 
quite  ready  to  aid  the  cause  of  emanci¬ 
pation  by  adding  as  many  picturesque 
touches  as  he  could  devise  to  Uncle 
Toby  or  sentimentalizing  over  jackdaws 
and  prisoners  in  the  ‘‘  Sentimental  Jour¬ 
ney’  ;  but  more  direct  agitation  would 
have  been  as  little  in  his  line  as  travel¬ 
ling  through  F  ranee  in  the  spirit  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Young  to  collect  statistics  about 
rent  and  wages.  Sterne’s  sermons,  to 
which  one  might  possibly  turn  with  a 


view  to  discovering  some  serious  opin¬ 
ions,  are  not  without  an  interest  of  their 
own.  They  show  touches  of  the  .Shandy 
style  and  efforts  to  escape  from  the 
dead  level.  But  Sterne  could  not  be 
really  at  home  in  the  pulpit,  and  all 
that  can  be  called  original  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  infusion  of  a  more  pungent  criti¬ 
cism  of  life  into  the  moral  commonplace 
of  which  sermons  were  then  chiefly  com¬ 
posed.  The  sermon  on  T  ristram  Shandy 
supplies  a  happy  background  to  Uncle 
Toby’s  comments ;  but  even  Sterne 
could  not  manage  to  interweave  them 
into  the  text. 

The  very  essence  of  the  Shandy  charac¬ 
ter  implies  this  absolute  disengagement 
from  all  actual  contact  with  sublunary 
affairs.  Neither  F'ielding  nor  Goldsmith 
can  be  accused  of  preaching,  in  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  sense  ;  they  do  not  attempt 
to  supply  us  with  pamphlets  in  the 
shape  of  novels,  but  in  so  far  as  they 
draw  from  real  life  they  inevitably  sug¬ 
gest  some  practical  conclusions.  Re¬ 
formers,  for  example,  might  point  to  the 
prison  experiences  of  Dr.  Primrose  or  of 
Captain  Booth,  as  well  as  to  the  actual 
facts  which  they  represent  ;  and  Smol¬ 
lett’s  account  of  the  British  navy  is  a 
more  valuable  historical  document  than 
any  quantity  of  official  reports.  But  in 
Uncle  Toby’s  bowling-green  we  have 
fairly  shut  the  door  upon  the  real  world. 
We  are  in  a  region  as  far  removed  from 
the  prosaic  fact  as  in  Aladdin’s  won¬ 
drous  subterranean  garden.  We  mount 
the  magical  hobby-horse,  and  straight¬ 
way  are  in  an  enchanted  land,  “  as 
though  of  hemlock  we  had  drunk,”  and 
if  the  region  is  not  altogether  so  full  Oi 
delicious  perfume  as  that  haunted  by 
Keats’s  nightingale,  and  even  admits 
occasional  puffs  of  rather  unsavory 
odors,  it  has  a  singular  and  characteris¬ 
tic  influence  of  its  own.  Uncle  Toby, 
so  far  as  his  intellect  is  concerned,  is  a 
full-grown  child  ;  he  plays  with  his  toys, 
and  rejoices  over  the  manufacture  of 
cannon  from  a  pair  of  jack-boots,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  if  he  were  still  in  petticoats  ; 
he  lives  in  a  continuous  day-dream 
framed  from  the  materials  of  adult  ex¬ 
perience,  but  as  unsubstantial  as  any 
childish  fancies  ;  and  when  he  speaks  of 
realities,  it  is  with  the  voice  of  one  half- 
awake  and  in  whose  mind  the  melting 
vision  still  blends  with  the  tangible  reali- 
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ties.  Mr.  Shandy  has  a  more  direct  and  melancholy — where  everything,  in  short, 
conscious  antipathy  to  reality.  The  ac-  is  topsy-turvy,  and  we  are  invited  to  sit 
tual  world  is  commonplace  ;  the  events  down,  consuming  a  perpetual  pipe  in  an 
there  have  a  trick  of  happening  in  obe-  old-fashioned  arbor,  dreamily  amusing 
dience  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  peo-  ourselves  with  the  grotesque  shapes  that 
pie  not  unfrequently  feel  what  one  seem  to  be  projected,  in  obedience  to  no 
might  have  expected  beforehand  that  perceptible  law,  upon  the  shifting 
they  would  feel.  One  can  express  them  wreaths  of  smoke.  It  would  be  as  ab- 
in  cut  and  dried  formulae.  Mr.  Shandy  surd  to  lecture  the  excellent  brothers 
detests  this  monotony.  He  differs  from  upon  the  absurdity  of  their  mode  of  life 
the  ordinary  pedant  in  so  far  as  he  as  to  preach  morality  to  the  manager  of 
values  theories,  not  in  proportion  to  their  a  Punch  show,  or  to  demand  sentiment 
dusty  antiquity,  but  in  proportion  to  in  the  writer  of  a  mathematical  treatise, 
their  unreality,  the  pure  whimsicality  "  I  believe  in  my  soul,”  says  Sterne, 
and  irrationality  of  the  heads  which  rather  audaciously,  ”  that  the  hand  of 
contained  them.  He  is  a  sort  of  in-  the  supreme  Maker  and  Designer  of  all 
verted  philosopher,  who  loves  the  anti-  things  never  made  or  put  a  family  to- 
thesis  of  the  reasonable  as  passionately  gether,  where  the  characters  of  it  were 
as  ‘your  commonplace  philosopher  pro-  cast  and  contrasted  with  so  dramatic  a 
fesses  to  love  the  reasonable.  He  is  felicity  as  ours  was,  for  this  end  ;  or  in 
ready  to  welcome  a  reductio  ad  absur-  which  the  capacities  of  affording  such  ex- 
dum  for  a  demonstration  ;  yet  he  values  quisite  scenes,  and  the  powers  of  shifting 
the  society  ot  men  of  the  ordinary  turn  them  perpetually  from  morning  tonight, 
of  mind  precisely  because  his  love  of  were  lodged  and  entrusted  with  so  un¬ 
oddities  makes  him  relish  a  contradic-  limited  a  confidence  as  in  the  Shandy 
tion.  He  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  full  family.”  The  grammar  of  the  sentence 
flavor  of  his  preposterous  notions  by  the  is  rather  queer,  but  we  can  hardly  find 
reaction  of  other  men’s  astonished  com-  fault  with  the  substance.  The  remark 
mon  sense.  The  sensation  of  standing  is  made  apropos  of  Mr.  Shandy’s  at- 
upon  his  head  is  intensified  by  the  pres-  tempt  to  indoctrinate  his  brother  with 
ence  of  others  in  the  normal  position,  the  true  theory  of  noses,  which  is  pre- 
He  delights  in  the  society  of  the  prag-  faced  by  the  profoundly  humorous  sen- 
matic  and  contradictious  Dr.  Slop,  be-  tence  which  expresses  the  leading  article 
cause  Slop  is  like  a  fish,  always  ready  to  of  Mr.  Shandy’s  creed  :  "  Learned  men 
rise  at  the  bait  of  a  palpable  paradox,  brother  Toby,  don’t  write  dialogues 
and  quite  unable  to  see  with  the  pro-  upon  long  noses  for  nothing.  ”  And,  in 
saic  humorist  that  paradoxes  are  the  salt  fact,  one  sees  how  admirably  the  sim- 
of  philosophy.  Poor  Mrs.  Shandy  plicity  of  each  brother  plays  into  the  ec- 
drives  him  to  distraction  by  the  detesta-  centricity  of  the  other.  The  elder 
ble  acquiescence  with  which  she  receives  Shandy  could  not  have  found  in  the 
his  most  extravagant  theories,  and  the  universe  a  listener  more  admirably  cal- 
consequent  impossibility  of  ever  (in  the  culated  to  act  as  whetstone  for  his 
vulgar  phrase)  getting  a  rise  out  of  her.  strangely-constructed  wit,  to  dissent  in 
A  man  would  be  priggish  indeed  who  precisely  the  right  tone,  not  with  a  bru- 
could  not  enjoy  this  queer  region  where  tal  intrusion  of  common  sense,  but  with 
all  the  sober  proprieties  of  ordinary  logic  the  gentle  horror  of  innocent  astonish- 
are  as  much  inverted  as  in  Alice’s  Won-  ment  at  the  paradoxes,  mixed  with  ven- 
derland  ;  where  the  only  serious  occupa-  eration  for  the  portentous  learning  of 
tion  of  a  good  man’s  life  is  in  playing  an  his  senior.  By  looking  at  each  brother 
infantile  game  ;  where  the  passion  of  alternately  through  the  eyes  of  his  rela- 
love  is  only  introduced  as  a  passing  tive,  we  are  insensibly  infected  with  the 
distraction  when  the  hobby-horse  has  ac-  intense  relish  which  each  feels  for  the 
cidentaliy  fallen  out  of  gear  ;  where  the  cognate  excellence  of  the  other.  When 
death  of  a  son  merely  supplies  an  affec-  the  characters  are  once  familiar  to  us, 
tionate  father  with  a  favorable  opportu-  each  new  episode  in  the  book  is  a  de- 
nity  for  airing  his  queer  scraps  of  out-  lightful  experiment  upon  the  fresh  con- 
worn  moralities,  and  the  misnaming  of  trasts  which  can  be  struck  out  by  skil- 
an  infant  casts  him  into  a  fit  of  profound  fully  shifting  their  positions  and  ex- 
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changing  the  parts  of  clown  and  chief 
actor.  The  light  is  made  to  flash  from 
a  new  point,  as  the  gem  is  turned  round 
by  skilled  hands.  Sterne’s  wonderful 
dexterity  appears  in  the  admirable  set¬ 
ting  which  is  thus  obtained  for  his  most 
telling  remarks.  Many  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  sayings,  such  as  Uncle  Toby’s  re¬ 
mark  about  the  fly  or  the  recording 
angel  are  more  or  less  adapted 'from 
other  authors,  but  they  come  out  so 
brilliantly  that  we  feel  that  he  has  shown 
a  full  right  to  property  which  he  can 
turn  to  such  excellent  account.  Sayings 
quite  as  witty,  or  still  wittier,  may  be 
found  elsewhere.  Some  of  Voltaire’s 
incomparable  epigrams,  for  example, 
are  keener  than  Sterne’s,  but  they  owe 
nothing  to  the  Zadig  or  Candide  who 
supplies  the  occasion  for  the  remark. 
They  are  thrown  out  in  passing,  and 
shine  by  their  intrinsic  brilliancy.  But 
when  Sterne  has  a  telling  remark,  he 
carefully  prepares  the  dramatic  situation 
in  which  it  will  have  the  whole  force  due 
to  the  concentrated  effect  of  all  the  at¬ 
tendant  circumstances.  “  Our  armies 
swore  terribly  in  Flanders,”  cried  my 
uncle  Toby,  “  but  nothing  to  this.” 
Voltaire  could  not  have  made  a  happier 
hit  at  the  excess  of  the  odium  theologi- 
cum,  but  the  saying  comes  to  us  armed 
with  the  authority  of  the  whole  Shandy 
conclave.  We  have  a  vision  of  the  whole 
party  sitting  round,  each  charged  with 
his  own  peculiar  humor.  There  is  Mr. 
Shandy,  whose  fancy  has  been  amazingly 
tickled  by  the  portentous  oath  of  Ernul- 
fus,  as  regards  antiquarian  curiosity,and 
has  at  once  framed  a  quaint  theory  of 
the  advantages  of  profane  swearing  in 
order  to  justify  his  delight  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  formula.  He  regards  his  last 
odd  discovery  with  the  satisfaction  of  a 
connoisseur  :  "  I  defy  a  man  to  swear 
out  of  it  !”  It  includes  all  oaths  from 
that  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of 
the  humblest  scavenger,  and  is  a  per¬ 
fect  institute  of  swearing  collected  from 
all  the  most  learned  authorities.  And 
there  is  the  unlucky  Dr.  Slop,  cleverly 
enticed  into  the  pitfall  by  Mr.  Shandy’s 
simple  cunning,  and  induced  to  exhibit 
himself  as  a  monster  of  ecclesiastical 
ferocity  by  thundering  forth  the  sound¬ 
ing  anathema  at  the  ludicrously  dispro- 
portioned  case  of  Obadiah’s  clumsy  knot- 
tying  ;  and  to  bring  out  the  full  flavor 


of  the  grotesque  scene,  we  see  it  as  rep¬ 
resented  to  the  childlike  intelligence  of 
Uncle  Toby,  taking  it  all  in  sublime  se¬ 
riousness,  whistling  lillabullero  to  soothe 
his  nerves  under  this  amazing  perform¬ 
ance,  in  sheer  wonder  at  the  sudden  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  potentialities  of  human 
malediction,  and  compressing  his  whole 
character  in  that  admirable  cry  of  won¬ 
der,  so  phrased  as  to  exhibit  his  inno¬ 
cent  conviction  that  the  habits  of  the 
armies  in  Flanders  supplied  a  sort  of 
standard  by  which  the  results  of  all  hu¬ 
man  experience  might  be  appropriately 
measured,  and  to  even  justify  it  in  some 
degree  by  the  queer  felicity  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  application!  A  formal  lecturer 
upon  the  evils  of  intolerance  might  argue 
in  a  set  of  treatises  upon  the  light  in 
which  such  an  employment  of  sacred 
language  would  strike  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  common  sense  of  a  benevolent 
mind.  The  imaginative  humorist  sets 
before  us  a  delicious  picture  of  two  or 
three  concrete  human  beings,  and  is  then 
able  at  one  stroke  to  deliver  a  blow  more 
telling  than  the  keenest  flashes  of  the 
dry  light  of  the  logical  understanding. 
The  more  one  looks  into  the  scene  and 
tries  to  analyze  the  numerous  elements 
of  dramatic  effect  to  which  his  total  im¬ 
pression  is  owing,  the  more  one  admires 
the  astonishing  skill  which  has  put  so 
much  significance  into  a  few  simple 
words.  The  coloring  is  so  brilliant  and 
the  touch  so  firm  that  one  is  afraid  to 
put  any  other  work  beside  it.  Nobody 
before  or  since  has  had  so  clear  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  meaning  which  can  be  got 
out  of  a  simple  scene  by  a  judicious  se¬ 
lection  and  skilful  arrangement  of  the 
appropriate  surroundings.  Sterne’s 
comment  upon  the  mode  in  which  Trim 
dropped  his  hat  at  the  peroration  of  his 
speech  upon  Master  Bobby’s  death, 
affecting  even  the  ”  fat,  foolish,  scul¬ 
lion,”  is  significant.  “  Had  he  flung  it, 
or  thrown  it,  or  skimmed  it,  or  squirted 
it,  or  let  it  slip  or  fall  in  any  possible  di¬ 
rection  under  heaven — or  in  the  best  di¬ 
rection  that  could  have  been  given  to  it 
— had  he  dropped  it  like  a  goose,  like  a 
puppy,  like  an  ass,  or  in  doing  it,  or 
even  after  he  had  done  it,  had  he  looked 
like  a  fool,  like  a  ninny,  like  a  nincom¬ 
poop,  it  had  failed,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  heart  had  been  lost.”  Those  who 
would  play  upon  human  passions  and 
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those  who  are  played  upon, or,  in  Sterne’s 
phrase,  those  who  drive,  and  those  who 
are  driven,  like  turkeys  to  market,  with 
a  stick  and  a  red  clout,  are  invited  to 
meditate  upon  Trim’s  hat ;  and  so  may 
all  who  may  wish  to  understand  the  se¬ 
cret  of  Sterne’s  art. 

It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  this  sin¬ 
gular  skill — the  felicity  with  which 
Trim’s  cap,  or  his  Montero  cap,  or 
Uncle  Toby’s  pipe,  is  made  to  radiate 
eloquence — sometimes  leads  to  a  de¬ 
cided  bathos.  The  climax  so  elabo¬ 
rately  prepared  too  often  turns  out  to  be 
a  faded  bit  of  sentimentalism.  We 
rather  resent  the  art  which  is  thrown 
away  to  prepare  us  for  the  assertion 
that  “  when  a  few  weeks  will  rescue 
misery  out  of  her  distress,  I  hate  the 
man  who  can  be  a  churl  of  them.”  So 
we  hate  the  man  who  can  lift  his  hand 
upon  a  woman  save  in  the  way  of  kind¬ 
ness,  but  we  do  not  want  a  great  writer 
to  adorn  that  unimpreachable  sentiment 
with  ail  the  jewels  of  rhetoric.  It  is  just 
in  these  very  critical  passages  that 
Sterne’s  taste  is  defective,  because  his 
feeling  is  not  sound.  We  are  never  sure 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  true 
gems  and  the  counterfeit.  When  the 
moment  comes  at  which  he  suddenly 
drops  the  tear  of  sensibility,  he  is  almost 
as  likely  to  provoke  sneers  as  sympathy. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  famous 
donkey,  and  it  is  curious  to  compare  the 
donkey  fed  with  macaroons  in  the 
“  Tristram  Shandy”  with  the  dead 
donkey  of  the  ”  Sentimental  Journey,” 
‘whose  weeping  master  lays  a  crust  of 
bread  on  the  now  vacant  bit  of  his 
bridle.  It  is  obviously  the  same  donkey, 
and  Sterne  has  reflected  that  he  can 
squeeze  a  little  more  pathos  out  of  the 
animal  by  actually  killing  him,  and 
providing  a  sentimental  master.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  in  trying  to  heighten  the 
effect,  he  has  just  crossed  the  danger¬ 
ous  limit  which  divides  sympathetic 
from  derisive  laughter ;  and  whereas 
the  macaroon-fed  animal  is  a  possible, 
straightforward  beast,  he  becomes  (as 
higher  beings  have  done)  a  humbug  in 
his  palpably  hypocritical  epitaph.  Sterne 
tries  his  hand  in  the  same  way  at  im¬ 
proving  Maria  who  is  certainly  an  effec¬ 
tive  embodiment  of  the  mad  young 
woman  who  has  tried  to  move  us  in 
many  forms  since  the  days  of  Ophelia. 


In  her  second  appearance,  she  comes  in 
to  utter  the  famous  sentiment  al>out  the 
wind  and  the  shorn  lamb.  It  has  be¬ 
come  proverbial,  and  been  even  credited 
in  the  popular  mind  with  a  scriptural 
origin  ;  and  considering  such  a  success, 
one  has  hardly  the  right  to  say  that  it 
has  gathered  a  certain  sort  of  banality. 
Yet  it  is  surely  on  the  extreme  verge  at 
which  the  pathetic  melts  into  the  ludi¬ 
crous.  The  reflection,  however,  occurs 
more  irresistibly  in  regard  to  that  other 
famous  passage  about  the  recording  angel. 
Sterne’s  admirers  held  it  to  be  sublime 
at  the  time,  and  he  obviously  shared  the 
opinion.  .And  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
story  of  Le  Fevre,  in  which  it  is  the 
most  conspicuous  gem,  is  a  masterpiece 
in  its  way.  No  one  can  read  it,  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  a  skilful 
reader,  without  admitting  the  marvellous 
felicity  with  which  the  whole  scene  is 
presented.  Uncle  'I'oby’s  oath  is  a 
triumph  fully  worthy  of  Shakespeare. 
But  the  recording  angel,  though  he  cer¬ 
tainly  comes  in  effectively,  is  a  little  sus¬ 
picious  to  me.  It  would  have  been  a  sac¬ 
rifice  to  which  few  writers  could  have 
been  equal,  to  suppress  or  soften  that 
brilliant  climax  ;  and  yet,  if  the  angel 
had  been  omitted,  the  passage  would,  I 
fancy,  have  been  really  stronger.  We 
might  have  been  left  to  make  the  implied 
comment  for  ourselves.  For  the  angel 
seems  to  introduce  an  unpleasant  air,  as 
of  eighteenth  century  politeness  ;  we 
fancy  that  he  would  have  welcomed  a 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  the  celestial  man¬ 
sions  with  a  faultless  bow  and  a  dexter¬ 
ous  compliment ;  and  somehow  he  ap¬ 
pears,  to  my  imagination  at  least,  ap¬ 
parelled  in  theatrical  gauze  and  sjiangles 
rather  than  in  the  genuine  angelic  cos¬ 
tume.  Some  change  passes  over  every 
famous  passage,  the  bloom  of  its  first 
freshness  is  rubbed  off  as  it  is  handed  from 
one  quoter  to  another,  but  where  the 
sentiment  has  no  false  ring  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  the  colors  may  grow  faint  without 
losing  their  harmony.  In  this  angel, 
and  some  other  of  Sterne’s  best-known 
touches,  we  seem  to  feel  that  the  baser 
metal  is  beginning  to  show  itself  through 
the  superficial  enamel. 

And  this  suggests  the  criticism  which 
must  still  be  made  in  regard  even  to  the 
admirable  Uncle  Toby.  Sterne  has 
been  called  the  English  Rabelais,  and 
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was  apparently  more  ambitious  himself 
of  being  considered  as  an  English  Cer¬ 
vantes.  To  a  modern  English  reader  he 
is  certainly  far  more  amusing  than  Ra¬ 
belais,  and  he  can  be  appreciated  with 
less  effort  than  Cervantes.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  these  great  names 
without  seeing  the  direction  in  which 
Sterne  falls  short  of  the  highest  excel¬ 
lence.  We  know  that,  on  clearing  away 
the  vast  masses  of  buffoonery  and  ribal¬ 
dry  under  which  Rabelais  was  forced,  or 
chose,  to  hide  himself,  we  come  to  the 
profound  thinker  and  powerful  satirist. 
Sterne  represents  a  comparatively  shal¬ 
low  vein  of  thought.  He  is  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  a  sentiment  which  had  certainly 
its  importance  in  so  far  as  it  was  sig¬ 
nificant  of  a  vague  discontent  with  things 
in  general,  and  a  desire  for  more  excit¬ 
ing  intellectual  food.  He  was  so  far  ready 
to  fool  the  age  to  the  top  of  its  bent  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  ramblings  he 
strikes  some  hard  blows  at  various  types 
of  hide-bound  pedantry.  But  he  is  too 
systematic  a  trifler  to  be  reckoned  with 
any  plausibility  among  the  spiritual  lead¬ 
ers  of  any  intellectual  movement.  In 
that  sense,  “  Tristram  Shandy”  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  symptom  of  the  existing  currents 
of  emotion,  but  cannot,  like  the 
“  Emile”  or  the  “  Nouvelle  H^loise,” 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  efficient  causes. 
This  complete  and  characteristic  want 
of  purpose  may  indeed  be  reckoned  as  a 
literary  merit,  so  far  as  it  prevented 
“  Tristram  Shandy”  from  degenerating 
into  a  mere  tract.  But  the  want  of  in¬ 
tellectual  seriousness  has  another  as¬ 
pect,  which  comes  out  when  we  compare 
Tristram  Shandy,  for  example,  with  Don 
Quixote.  The  resemblance,  which  has 
been  often  pointed  out  (as  indeed  Sterne 
is  fond  of  hinting  at  it  himself)  consists 
in  this,  that  in  both  cases  we  see  lovable 
characters  through  a  veil  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous.  As  Don  Quixote  is  a  true  hero, 
though  he  is  under  a  constant  hallucina¬ 
tion,  so  Uncle  Toby  is  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  though  his  simplicity 
makes  him  ridiculous  to  the  piercing 
eyes  of  common  sense.  In  both  cases, 
it  is  inferred,  the  humorist  is  discharg¬ 
ing  his  true  function  of  showing  the  lov¬ 
able  qualities  which  may  be  associated 
with  a  ludicrous  outside. 

The  Don  and  the  captain  both  have 
their  hobbies,  which  they  ride  with 


equal  zeal,  and  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  them.  Uncle  Toby  makes  his 
own  apology  in  the  famous  oration  upon 
war.  “  What  is  war,”  he  asks.  “  but 
the  getting  together  of  quiet  and  harm¬ 
less  people  with  swords  in  their  hands, 
to  keep  the  turbulent  and  ambitious 
within  bounds  ?  And  heaven  is  my  wit¬ 
ness,  brother  Shandy,  that  the  pleasure 
I  have  taken  in  these  things,  and  that 
infinite  delight  in  particular  which  has 
attended  my  sieges  in  the  bowling-green, 
has  arisen  within  me,  and  I  hope  in  the 
corporal,  too,  from  the  consciousness 
that  in  carrying  them  on  we  were  answer¬ 
ing  the  great  ends  of  our  creation.” 
Uncle  Toby’s  military  ardor  undoubtedly 
makes  a  most  piquant  addition  to  his 
simple-minded  benevolence.  The  fusion 
of  the  gentle  Christian  with  the  chival¬ 
rous  devotee  of  honor  is  perfect  ;  and 
the  kindliest  of  human  beinp,  who 
would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  the  fly^ s  head, 
most  delicately  blended  with  the  gallant 
soldier  who,  as  'I'rim  avers,  would  march 
up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  though  he 
saw  the  match  at  the  very  touch-hole. 
Should  any  one  doubt  the  merits  of  the 
performance,  he  might  reassure  himself 
by  comparing  the  scene  in  which  Uncle 
Toby  makes  the  speech  just  quoted, 
with  a  parallel  passage  in  “  The  Cax- 
tons,”  and  realize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  extreme  imitative  dexterity  and 
the  point  of  real  genius. 

It  is  only  when  we  compare  this  exqui¬ 
site  picture  with  the  highest  art  that  we 
are  sensible  of  its  comparative  defi¬ 
ciency.  The  imaginative  force  of  Cer¬ 
vantes  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Don 
Quixote  and  his  followers  have  become 
the  accepted  symbols  of  the  most  pro¬ 
foundly  tragic  element  in  human  life — 
of  the  contrast  between  the  lofty  ideal¬ 
ism  of  the  mere  enthusia.st  and  the 
sturdy  common  sense  of  ordinary  human 
beings — between  the  utilitarian  and  the 
romantic  types  of  character  ;  and  as 
neither  aspect  of  the  truth  can  be  said  to 
be  exhaustive,  we  are  rightly  left  with 
our  sympathies  equally  balanced.  The 
book  may  be  a  sad  one  to  those  who 
prefer  to  be  blind  ;  but  in  proportion  as 
we  can  appreciate  a  penetrative  insight 
into  the  genuine  facts  of  life,  we  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  this  most  powerful  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  never-ending  problem.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  in  “Tristram  Shandy” 
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any  central  conception  of  this  breadth 
and  depth.  If  Trim  had  been  as  shrewd 
as  Sancho,  Uncle  Toby  would  appear 
like  a  mere  simpleton.  Like  a  child, 
he  requires  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  au¬ 
dience,  who  will  not  bring  his  playthings 
to  the  brutal  test  of  actual  facts.  The 
high  and  earnest  enthusiasm  of  the  Don 
can  stand  the  contrast  of  common  sense, 
though  at  the  price  of  passing  into  in¬ 
sanity.  But  Trim  is  forced  to  be  Uncle 
Toby’s  accomplice,  or  his  commander 
would  never  be  able  to  play  at  soldiers. 

If  Don  Quixote  had  simply  amused  him¬ 
self  at  a  mock  tournament,  and  had 
never  been  in  danger  of  mistaking  a 
puppet-show  for  a  reality,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  more  credible,  but  in 
the  same  proportion  he  would  have  been 
commonplace.  The  whole  tragic  ele¬ 
ment,  w'hich  makes  the  humor  impres¬ 
sive,  w’ould  have  disappeared.  Sterne 
seldom  ventures  to  the  limit  of  the 
tragic.  'I'he  bowling-green  of  Mr. 
Shandy’s  parlance  is  too  exclusively  a 
sleepy  hollow.  The  air  is  never  cleared 
by  a  strain  of  lofty  sentiment.  When 
Yorick  and  Eugenius  form  part  of  the 
company,  we  feel  that  they  are  rather 
too  much  at  home  with  offensive  sugges¬ 
tions.  When  Uncle  Toby’s  innocence 
fails  to  perceive  their  coarse  insinuations, 
we  are  credited  with  clearer  perception 
and  expected  to  sympathize  with  the 
spurious  wit  which  derives  its  chief  zest 
from  the  presence  of  the  pure-minded 
victim.  And  so  Uncle  Toby  comes  to 
represent  that  stingless  virtue  which 
never  gets  ‘  vond  the  ken  or  hurts  the 
feelings  of  ihe  easy-going  epicurean. 
His  perceptions  are  too  slow  and  his 
temper  too  mild  to  resent  an  indecency 
as  his  relative.  Colonel  Newcome, 
would  have  done.  He  would  have  been 
too  complacent,  even  to  the  outrageous 
Costigan.  He  is  admirably  kind  when 
a  comrade  falls  ill  at  his  door,  but  his 
benevolence  can  exhale  itself  sufficiently 
in  the  intervals  of  hobby-riding  and  his 
chivalrous  temper  in  fighting  over  old 
battles  with  the  corporal.  W'e  feel  that 
he  must  be  growing  fat ;  that  his  pulse 
is  flabby  and  his  vegetative  functions 
predominant.  When  befalls  in  love  with 
■  the  repulsive  (for  she  is  repulsive) 
widow  Wadman,  we  pity  him  as  we  pity 
a  poor  soft  zoophyte  in  the  clutches  of 
a  rapacious  crab  ;  but  we  have  no  sense 


of  a  wasted  life.  Even  his  military  ardor 
seems  to  present  itself  to  our  minds  as 
due  to  the  simple  affection  which  makes 
his  regiment  part  of  his  family,  rather 
than  to  any  capacity  for  heroic  senti¬ 
ment.  His  brain  might  turn  soft  ;  it 
would  never  spontaneously  generate  the 
noble  madness  of  a  Quixote,  though  he 
might  have  followed  that  hero  with  a 
more  canine  fidelity  than  Sancho. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says  of  Heine, 
as  we  all  remember,  that — 

The  spirit  of  the  world. 

Beholding  the  absurdity  of  men — 

Their  vanities,  their  feats — let  a  sardonic  smile 
For  one  short  moment  wander  o’er  his  lips— 
That  smile  was  Heine. 

There  is  a  considerable  analogy,  as  one 
may  note  in  passing,  between  the  two 
men  ;  and  if  Sterne  was  not  a  poet,  his 
prose  could  perhaps  be  even  more  vivid 
and  picturesque  than  Heine’s.  But  his 
humor  is  generally  wanting  in  the  quality 
suggested  by  Mr.  Arnold’s  phrase.  We 
cannot  represent  it  by  a  sardonic  smile, 
or  indeed  by  any  other  expression  which 
we  can  very  well  associate  with  the 
world-spirit.  The  imaginative  humorist 
must  in  all  cases  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
“  absurdity  of  man  he  must  have  a 
sense  of  the  irony  of  fate,  of  the  strange 
interlacing  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  baser  and  nobler  elements  in 
human  nature.  He  will  be  affected 
differently  according  to  his  temperament 
and  his  intellectual  grasp.  He  may  be 
most  impressed  by  the  affinity  between 
madness  and  heroism  ;  by  the  waste  or 
noble  qualities  on  trifling  purposes  ;  and 
if  he  be  more  amiable,  by  the  goodness 
which  may  lurk  under  ugly  forms.  He 
may  be  bitter  and  melancholy,  or  simply 
serious  in  contemplating  the  fantastic 
tricks  played  by  mortals  before  high 
heaven.  But,  in  any  case,  some  real  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  deeper  feeling  is  essential 
to  the  humorist  who  impresses  us  power¬ 
fully,  and  who  is  equally  far  from  mere 
buffoonery  and  sentimental  foppery. 
His  smile  must  be  at  least  edged  with 
melancholy,  and  his  pathos  too  deep  for 
mere  “  snivelling.” 

Sterne  is  often  close  to  this  loftier  re¬ 
gion  of  the  humorous  ;  sometimes  he 
fairly  crosses  it ;  but  his  step  is  uncertain 
as  of  one  not  feeling  at  home.  The  ab¬ 
surdity  of  man  does  not  make  him  “  sar¬ 
donic.”  He  takes  things  too  easily.  He 
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shows  us  the  farce  of  life,  and  feels  that  so  genuine  for  the  moment  that  his  con- 
there  is  a  tragical  background  to  it  all  ;  science  is  satisfied  without  his  will  trans- 
but  somehow  he  is  not  usually  much  dis-  lating  them  into  action.  He  is  perfectly 
posed  to  cry  over  it,  and  he  is  obviously  candid  in  expressing  the  passing  phase 
proud  of  the  tears  which  he  manages  to  of  sentiment,  and  therefore  does  not 
produce.  The  thought  of  human  folly  trouble  himself  to  ask  whether  what  is 
and  suffering  does  not  usually  torment  true  to-day  will  be  true  to-morrow.  He 
and  perplex  him.  The  highest  humorist  can  call  an  adversary  a  dirty  fellow,  and 
should  be  the  laughing  and  weeping  phi-  is  very  proud  of  his  generous  indiscre- 
losopher  in  one  ;  and  in  Sterne  the  weep-  tion.  But  he  is  also  capable  of  gratify¬ 
ing  philosopher  is  always  a  bit  of  a  hum-  ing  the  dirty  fellow’s  vanity  by  high-flown 
bug.  'I’he  pedantry  of  the  elder  Shandy  compliments  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the 
is  a  simple  whim,  not  a  misguided  aspi-  enthusiastic  vein  ;  and  somehow  the 
ration  ;  and  Sterne  is  so  amused  with  his  providence  which  watches  over  the 
odduies  that  he  even  allows  him  to  be  thoughtless  is  very  apt  to  make  his  im- 
obtrusively  heartless.  Uncle  Toby  un-  pulses  fall  in  with  the  dictates  of  calcu- 
doubtedly  comes  much  nearer  to  com-  fated  selfishness.  He  cannot  be  an  ac- 
plete  success  ;  but  he  wants  just  that  complished  courtier  because  he  is  apt  to 
touch  of  genuine  pathos  which  he  would  be  found  out  ;  but  he  can  crawl  and 
have  received  from  the  hands  of  the  creep  for  the  nonce  with  any  one.  In 
present  writer.  But  the  performance  is  real  life  such  a  man  is  often  as  delight- 
so  admirable  in  the  last  passages,  where  ful  for  a  short  time  as  he  becomes  con- 
Sterne  can  drop  his  buffoonery  and  his  temptible  on  a  longer  acquaintance, 
indecency,  that  even  a  criticism  which  When  we  think  of  Sterne  as  a  man,  and 
sets  him  below  the  highest  place  seems  try  to  frame  a  coherent  picture  of  his 
almost  unfair.  character,  we  must  give  a  due  weight  to 

And  this  may  bring  us  back  for  a  mo-  the  baser  elements  of  his  composition, 
ment  to  the  man  himself.  Sterne  We  cannot  forget  his  shallowness  of 
avowedly  drew  his  own  portrait  in  feeling  and  the  utter  want  of  self-respect 
Yorick.  That  clerical  jester,  he  says,  which  prompted  him  to  condescend  to 
was  a  mere  child,  full  of  whim  and  be  a  mere  mountebank,  and  to  dabble  in 
gayety,  but  without  an  ounce  of  ballast,  filth  for  the  amusement  of  graceless  pa- 
He  had  no  more  knowledge  of  the  world  trons.  Nor  is  it  really  possible  entirely 
at  twenty-six  than  a  “  romping,  unsus-  to  throw  aside  this  judgment  even  in 
picious  girl  of  thirteen.”  His  high  reading  his  works  ;  for  even  after  ab- 
spirits  and  frankness  wore  always  getting  stracting  our  attention  from  the  rubbish 
him  into  trouble.  When  he  heard  of  a  and  the  indecency,  we  are  haunted  in  the 
spiteful  or  ungenerous  action  he  would  really  admirable  parts  by  our  misgivings 
blurt  out  that  the  man  was  a  dirty  fel-  as  to  their  sincerity.  But  the  problem 
low.  He  would  not  stoop  to  set  himself  is  often  one  to  tax  critical  acumen.  It 
right,  but  let  people  think  of  him  what  is  one  aspect  of  a  difficulty  which  meets 
they  world.  Thus  his  faults  were  all  due  us  sometimes  in  real  life.  Every  man 
to  his  extreme  candor  and  impulsiveness,  flatters  himself  that  he  can  detect  the 
It  wants  little  experience  of  the  world  to  mere  hypocrite.  We  seem  to  have  a 

recognize  the  familiar  portrait  of  an  im-  sufficient  instinct  to  warn  us  against  the 

pulsive  and  generous  fellow.  It  represents  downright  pitfalls,  where  an  absolute 

the  judicious  device  by  which  a  man  void  is  covered  by  an  artificial  stratum 

reconciles  himself  to  some  very  ugly  ac-  of  mere  verbiage.  Perhaps  even  this  is 

tions.  It  provides  by  anticipation  a  com-  not  so  easy  as  we  sometimes  fancy  ;  but 

plete  excuse  for  thoughtlessness  and  there  is  a  more  refined  sort  of  hypocrisy 

meanness.  If  he  is  accused  of  being  in-  which  requires  keener  dissection.  How 

constant,  he  points  out  the  extreme  good-  are  men  to  draw  the  narrow  and  yet  all- 

ness  of  his  impulses  ;  and  if  the  im-  important  line  which  separates — not  the 

I  pulses  were  bad  he  argues  that  at  least  genuine  from  the  feigned  emotion — but 

j  they  did  not  last  very  long.  He  prides  the  emotion  which  is  due  to  some  real 

I  himself  on  his  disregard  to  consequences,  cause,  and  that  which  is  a  cause  in  it- 

I  even  when  the  consequences  may  be  in-  self  ?  Some  people  we  know  fall  in  love 

jurious  to  his  friends.  His  feelings  are  with  a  woman,  and  others  are  really  in 
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love  with  the  passion.  Grief  may  be  the 
sign  of  lacerated  affection,  or  it  may  be 
a  mere  luxury  indulged  in  for  its  own 
sake.  The  sentimentalism  which  Sterne 
represented  corresponded  in  the  main 
to  this  last  variety.  People  had  discov¬ 
ered  the  art  of  extracting  direct  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  their  own  “  sensibility,”  and 
Sterne  expressly  gives  thanks  for  his  own 
as  the  great  consolation  of  his  life.  He 
has  the  heartiest  possible  relish  for  his 
tears  and  lamentations,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  his  skill  in  marking  this  vein  of  in¬ 
terest  which  gives  him  his  extraordinary 
popularity.  So  soon  as  we  discover  that 
a  man  is  enjoying  his  sorrow  our  sym¬ 
pathy  is  killed  within  us,  and  for  that 
reason  Sterne  is  apt  to  be  repulsive  to 
humorists  whose  sense  of  the  human 
tragi-comedy  is  deeper  than  his  own. 
They  agree  with  him  that  the  vanity  of 
human  dreams  may  suggest  a  mingling 
of  tears  and  laughter  ;  but  they  grieve 
because  they  must,  not  because  they  find 
it  a  pleasant  amusement.  Yet  it  is  per¬ 
haps  unwise  to  poison  our  pleasure  by 
reflections  of  this  kind.  They  come 
with  critical  reflection,  and  may  at  least 
be  temporarily  suppressed  when  we  are 
reading  for  enjoyment.  We  need  not 
sin  ourselves  by  looking  a  gift-horse  in 
the  mouth.  The  sentiment  is  genuine 


at  the  time.  Do  not  inquire  how  far  it 
has  been  deliberately  concocted  and  stim¬ 
ulated.  The  man  is  not  only  a  wonder¬ 
ful  artist,  but  he  is  right  in  asserting 
that  his  impulses  are  clear  and  genuine. 
Why  should  not  that  satisfy  us  ?  Are 
we  to  set  up  for  so  rigid  a  nature  that 
we  are  never  to  consent  to  sit  down  with 
Uncle  Toby  and  take  him  as  he  is  made  ? 
We  may  wish,  if  we  please,  that  Sterne 
had  always  been  in  his  best,  and  that  his 
tears  flowed  from  a  deeper  source.  But 
so  long  as  he  really  speaks  from  his 
heart — and  he  does  so  in  all  the  finer 
parts  of  the  Toby  drama — why  should 
we  remember  that  the  heart  was  rather 
flighty,  and  regarded  with  too  much  con¬ 
scious  complacency  by  its  proprietor  ? 
The  Shandyism  upon  which  he  prided 
himself  was  not  a  very  exalted  form  of 
mind,  nor  one  which  offered  a  very  deep 
or  lasting  satisfaction.  Happily  we  can 
dismiss  an  author  when  we  please  ;  give 
him  a  cold  shoulder  in  our  more  vir¬ 
tuous  moods,  and  have  a  quiet  chat  with 
him  when  we  are  graciously  pleased  to 
relax.  In  those  times  we  may  admit 
Sterne  as  the  best  of  jesters,  though  it 
may  remain  an  open  question  whether 
the  jester  is  on  the  whole  an  estimable 
institution. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


PEASANT  LIFE  IN  BENGAL. 
BY  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER. 


Village  life  in  Bengal  has  been 
hitherto  a  sealed  book  to  Europeans. 
Travellers  have  described  the  mud  cot¬ 
tages  thatched  with  straw,  half  hidden 
by  clumps  of  bamboos,  plantains,  or 
cocoa-nuts ;  the  ryots  cultivating  the 
fields,  or  tending  their  cows,  goats,  and 
buffaloes ;  the  miscellaneous  minority 
of  Brahmans,  writers,  money-lenders, 
doctors,  astrologers,  shopkeepers,  weav¬ 
ers,  blacksmiths,  barbers,  and  scaven¬ 
gers  ;  the  women  cooking  the  family 
meals,  sweeping  floors,  husking  *  rice, 
making  cakes,  or  spinning  cotton  ;  the 
swarms  of  naked  children  making  mud- 
pies  or  playing  old-fashioned  games  ;  the 
trees  where  village  gentry  smoke  and 
gossip,  and  religious  mendicants  go  to 
and  fro  ;  the  public  tanks  where  the 


villagers  bathe  and  pray  ;  the  temples 
where  they  make  their  offerings  and 
worship  the  gods  ;  and  the  colonnades 
where  for  unknown  centuries  the  village 
boys  have  been  taught  Sanskrit  gram¬ 
mar  and  verses  by  a  line  of  Brahman 
pedagogues  dating  back  to  an  unknown 
antiquity.  Yet  after  a  century  of  British 
rule,  the  inner  life  of  these  teeming  pop¬ 
ulations,  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
is  as  little  known  to  the  English  people 
as  that  of  the  old  world  which  lies  dead 
and  buried  beneath  the  mounds  of  Mem¬ 
phis  or  Nimroud. 

Lai  Behari  Day’s  ”  Bengal  Peasant 
Life”  opens  out  this  inner  world.*  He 


*  “  Bengal  Peasant  Life,"  by  Lai  Behar 
Day.  Macmillan  in  Co.,  1879.  This  book 
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takes  the  reader,  not  only  into  a  Ben¬ 
gali  village,  which  is  known  by  the  high- 
sounding  name  of  Kanchanpur,  or  “  the* 
golden  city,”  but  into  the  homestead  of 
a  Bengali  family,  and  tells  the  annals  of 
the  household.  The  father  is  dead,  and 
the  family  nominally  consists  of  three 
brothers — Badan,  Manik,  and  Gayaram. 
Badan  is  the  eldest,  and  consequently 
the  head  of  the  family.  He  takes  the 
entire  charge  of  the  family  property — 
the  homestead,  which  pays  a  yearly 
ground-rent  of  one  rupee,  or  two  shil¬ 
lings  sterling,  to  the  zemindar  ;  the 
twelve  acres  of  arable  land,  which  pay  a 
yearly  rent  of  forty  rupees  ;  the  plough 
and  pair  of  bullocks,  and  some  three  or 
four  cows.  He  provides  for  all  these 
payments,  as  well  as  for  the  wants  of  the 
household.  He  is  married,  and  has  a 
little  daughter  named  Malati,  who  as  yet 
is  the  only  child  in  the  family.  His 
brother  Manik  is  unmarried,  for,  being 
of  a  weak  intellect,  no  man  will  give  him 
a  daughter  in  marriage.  His  youngest 
brother,  Gayaram,  is  married,  but  has  no 
children.  Badan  and  Manik  cultivate 
the  fields,  while  Gayaram  attends  to  the 
cows. 

The  supreme  mistress  of  the  household 
is  the  old  widowed  mother,  Alanga.  She 
is  honored  and  obeyed  by  her  three 
sons,  and  exacts  implicit  obedience  from 
her  two  daughters-in-law.  Badan  never 
takes  any  important  step  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  old  lady.  His  wife  is  most 
submissive  to  her  on  all  occasions  ;  but 
the  young  wife  of  Gayaram  is  some¬ 
times  restive,  and  returns  a  cross  word 
to  her  mother-in-law.  Such  an  act  of 
rebellion  is  always  regarded  as  a  heinous 
crime  in  a  Hindu  household  ;  and  Ga¬ 
yaram  does  not  fail  to  reproach  his  wife 
at  night  for  her  undutiful  conduct,  and 
occasionally  to  slap  and  cuff  her  in  a 
way  which  makes  her  silent  and  sullen 
for  a  whole  day  afterward. 

The  homestead  is  a  four-sided  in¬ 
closure  of  thick  clay,  with  a  yard  in  the 
centre.  Badan  occupies  a  large  hut  at 
the  entrance  ;  and  his  veranda,  opening 
out  into  the  yard,  is  the  parlor  or  draw¬ 
ing-room  of  the  family,  where  visitors  sit 
on  mats  and  smoke  their  hubble-bub- 

was  originally  published  in  two  volumes  under 
the  title  of  “  (^vinda  Samanta  ;  or,  the  His¬ 
tory  of  a  Bengal  Raiyat  (Ryot).” 
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bles.*  On  the  opposite  side  is  Gaya- 
ram’s  hut,  and  his  veranda  is  the  kitchen 
of  the  family.  There  is  also  a  spare  hut, 
a  house  for  the  cows,  a  tank,  and  other 
accessories. 

The  daily  life  of  the  family  is  a  series 
of  pictures  of  Arcadian  simplicity.  At  _ 
daybreak,  when  the  crows  begin  to  caw, 
the  whole  household  is  astir.  The  two 
elder  brothers  are  off  to  the  fields,  while 
Gayaram  is  seeing  after  the  cows.  The 
women  are  busy  in  the  huts  and  court¬ 
yard.  Sometimes  the  men  come  home 
to  their  mid-day  meal,  and  sometimes  it 
is  carried  to  them  in  the  fields.  At  sun¬ 
set  the  labors  of  the  day  are  brought  to 
a  close.  A  mat  is  spread  in  the  court-' 
yard,  and  the  men  sit  down  cross-legged 
and  smoke  their  hubble-bubbles  ;  and 
at  such  times  it  is  the  joy  of  Badan’s  life 
to  listen  to  the  childish  prattle  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  daughter  Malati.  Occasionally  the 
brothers  pay  visits  to  their  neighbors,  or 
neighbors  drop  in  and  join  in  the  smok¬ 
ing.  The  conversation  is  nearly  always 
the  same — the  weather,  the  bullocks, 
the  crops,  and  the  cows  ;  the  ploughing, 
harvesting,  sowing,  or  irrigating.  But 
money  is  ever  the  burden  of  the  talk  ; 
rupees,  annas,  and  pice ;  the  zemin¬ 
dar's  rent  ;  the  interest  paid  to  the 
money-lender  ;  the  cost,  loss,  or  profit 
of  every  transaction  connected  with  the 
farm  or  household. 

The  whole  family  is  religious  ;  indeed 
all  Hindus  are  religious.  They  may  be 
everything  that  is  good  or  bad,  but  they 
are  never  wanting  in  fear  of  the  gods. 
They  are  constantly  uttering  the  sacred 
names,  and  they  offer  a  portion  of  every 
meal  to  the  gods  of  the  earth,  water,  and 
sky.  They  see  deity  in  everything  that 
exists,  and  omens  of  good  or  evil  in 
everything  that  moves.  If  they  meet  a 
cow  or  a  wedding,  they  rejoice  over 
their  good-fortune  ;  if  they  see  a  widow 
or  a  funeral,  they  are  down-hearted  at 
their  ill-luck.  They  engage  in  no  busi¬ 
ness,  or  journey,  or  transaction  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  without  a  prayer  to  the 
goddess  Lakshmi  or  an  invocation  to  the 
elephant-headed  Ganesha. 

Every  family' or  group  of  families  has 


*  The  Bengal  tobacco-pipe  is  fixed  •  into  a 
cocoa-nut  of  water ;  and  all  the  smoke  from 
the  bowl  is  drawn  through  the  water,  and 
makes  the  bubbling  noise,  which  gives  it  the 
name  of  *'  bubble  bubble.” 
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its  own  Purohita,  or  domestic  Brahman, 
who  performs  endless  ceremonies  of  pro¬ 
pitiation,  consecration,  or  purification  at 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  fasts,  festivals, 
religious  celebrations,  and  family  inci¬ 
dents  of  every  kind.  In  return  the  Pu¬ 
rohita  receives  all  the  offerings  of  rice, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  that  are  made  to 
the  gods,  with  occasional  presents  of  a 
like  character.  Every  year  the  Guru,  or 
religious  teacher  of  the  sect  or  district, 
makes  his  appearance  to  receive  a  shil¬ 
ling  fee  from  every  household,  and  to 
confirm  younger  neophytes  by  whispering 
into  their  respective  ears  the  name  of  the 
god  that  each  one  is  to  worship  as  his 
own  individual  deity.  This  name  is 
known  as  the  “  seed  prayer,”  and  is  to 
be  uttered  by  the  worshipper  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  times  every  day  until  the 
end  of  his  earthly  career. 

One  day  at  noon  the  three  brothers — 
Badan,  Manik,  and  Gayaram — were  rest¬ 
ing  from  their  labors  and  smoking  the 
eternal  hubble-bubble,  when  the  little 
girl,  Malati,  came  up  with  their  dinners, 
and  brought  the  welcome  news  that  Ba- 
dan’s  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  son.  No 
more  work  was  done  that  afternoon,  and 
the  brothers  hastened  home  and  found 
the  whole  household  in  ecstasies  of  de¬ 
light.  The  yard  was  filled  with  friends 
and  neighbors,  who  came  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  family  ;  the  old  nurse  was  ever 
and  anon  coming  to  the  door  of  the 
spare  hut  and  showing  the  new-born 
baby  with  the  utmost  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  while  the  grandmother,  Alanga, 
was  overflowing  with  joy  as  she  gazed 
on  the  face  of  her  little  grandson.  The 
goddess  Shusti,  the  holy  protectress  of 
young  children,  was  worshipped  and 
propitiated  with  the  most  profound  faith 
and  devotion  ;  and  for  days  the  home¬ 
stead  was  a  centre  of  attraction  and  re¬ 
joicing  to  the  whole  neighborhood.*  In 
due  course  the  horoscope  of  the  infant 
was  cast  by  the  village  astrologer,  and 
pronounced  to  be  most  auspicious.  This 
little  boy  is  the  hero  of  the  present 
story  ;  his  name  is  Govinda  Samanta. 

Badan,  the  happy  father  of  Govinda, 
was  a  type  of  the  Bengal  ryots  of  fifty 


*  Other  superstitious  ideas  and  nursery  in¬ 
cidents  are  told  by  Lai  Behari  Day.  but  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  book  under 
review  for  all  details  beyond  the  bare  outline 
of  the  story. 


years  ago.  Neither  he  nor  his  father 
before  him  had  ever  learned  to  read  or 
write  ;  but  he  knew  that  his  ignorance 
exposed  him  to  many  exactions  of  the 
zemindar  which  were  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  British  Government,  and 
when  Govinda  was  five  years  of  age  he 
resolved  that  the  lad  should  be  sent  to 
school.  The  old  grandmother,  Alanga, 
did  not  like  the  idea  ;  she  considered 
that  education  was  all  very  well  for 
Brahmans,  writers,  or  money-lenders, 
but  was  out  of  place  in  the  family  of  a 
ryot.  Accordingly  she  was  of  opinion 
that  her  little  grandson  Govinda  would 
be  better  employed  in  helping  his  uncle 
Gayaram  to  look  after  the  cows.  But 
Badan  represented  that  a  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic' would 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  rising  generation  ;  so  the  old 
lady  gave  way  at  last  and  permitted 
Govinda  to  go  to  school. 

Govinda  was  not  destined  to  learn 
Sanskrit  from  the  Brahman  schoolmaster 
in  the  temple  colonnade.  Badan  se¬ 
lected  a  more  humble  school,  where  the 
master  was  well  versed  in  accounts,  and 
was  content  with  a  monthly  fee  of  one 
anna,  or  three  half-pence  sterling,  And  a 
little  daily  dole  of  betel  or  tobacco. 
The  all-im|K)rtant  day  arrived  when 
Govinda  was  wrapped  in  the  dhuti,  or 
cloth  for  the  first  time,  to  the  supreme 
delight  of  his  mother  and  grandmother. 
He  was  provided  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
for  writing  letters  and  figures  on  the 
floor,  and  Alanga  tied  up  a  quantity  of 
fried  rice  in  a  comer  of  his  dhuti  in  case 
he  should  feel  hungry.  He  then,  like  a 
good  little  boy,  bowed  himself  down  to 
the  ground  with  the  deepest  respect  be¬ 
fore  his  grandmother,  his  mother,  and 
his  father,  as  well  as  his  uncles  and 
aunt,  and  received  a  benediction  from 
each.  He  was  then  led  to  the  school  by 
his  father  Badan,  and  began  a  course 
of  education  with  some  twenty  other 
boys.  He  first  learned  to  chalk  letters 
and  figures  on  the  floor,  and  was  then 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  writing  on 
palm-leaves.  Henceforth  he  went  to 
school  every  morning  with  a  bundle  of 
palm-leaves  under  his  arm,  an  earthen 
ink-pot  in  his  hand,  and  a  reed  pen  be¬ 
hind  his  ear.  Every  evening  he  came 
home  bespattered  with  ink  to  show  the 
reality  and  ardor  of  his  studies  ;  and 
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then  his  delight  was  to  listen  to  the 
stories  of  all  the  old  women  round  about 
respecting  the  never-ending  travels  of 
four  friends,  and  the  horrible  doings  of 
ghosts  and  goblins  of  every  shape  and 
size. 

Meanwhile  Govinda’s  little  sister  Ma- 
lati  reached  her  eleventh  year,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  her  with  a 
husband.  Her  father  Badan  was  a  poor 
man,  and  would  gladly  have  deferred  the 
marriage,  but  his  mother  Alanga  was 
very  anxious  on  the  subject,  and  all  his 
neighbors  would  have  cried  shame  upon 
him  had  he  put  it  off  any  longer.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  arranged  to  Ijorrow  the 
necessary  sum  from  a  money-lender, 
who  charged  a  monthly  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seventy-five  per  cent  per  annum. 
He  also  engaged  a  professional  match¬ 
maker,  who  knew  all  the  families  round 
about  and  all  their  respective  genealo¬ 
gies,  in  order  to  seek  out  a  suitable  hus¬ 
band  in  the  neighboring  villages.  At 
last,  after  several  lengthy  negotiations 
and  many  comparisons  of  horoscopes,  a 
marriage  was  settled  by  the  parents  on 
either  side  between  Malati,  the  daughter 
of  Badan,  and  a  young  man  named 
Madhava,  who  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
landowner  in  a  yillagesome  twenty  miles 
off  ;  and  after  many  more  consultations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  a  fortunate  day 
was  finally  fixed  for  the  nuptial  ceremo¬ 
nies. 

Madhava  was  more  than  nineteen  years 
of  age,  but  he  had  no  voice  in  the  mar¬ 
riage.  He  was  content  to  take  the  bride 
whom  his  parents  had  chosen  without 
any  courtship  whatever  ;  indeed,  when 
a  marriage  is  arranged  among  Bengalis, 
it  is  considered  most  improper  for  the 
bridegroom  to  see  or  speak  to  his  bride 
until  the  wedding-day.  As  for  Malati, 
she  was  too  young  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  marriage,  and  only  knew  that 
there  was  to  be  great  ceremony  and  fes¬ 
tivity,  for  some  days. 

During  a  whole  fortnight  before  the 
wedding-day  there  was  a  din  of  prepara¬ 
tions  at  both  households,  while  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  subjects  for 
mirth  and  jesting,  congratulations,  and 
compliments  from  all  their  kinsfolk  and 
acquaintances.  There  was  continual 
feasting,  bands  of  music  were  playing, 
dresses,  jewels,  and  ornaments  were 
under  preparation,  and  the  happy  pair 


were  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  oil  until 
they  were  as  yellow  as  gold.  To  ex¬ 
patiate  upon  the  trousseau  of  the  bride  is 
beyond  the  power  of  a  European  pen. 
No  expense  was  spared  by  the  father  of 
the  bridegroom.  The  wedding  garments 
of  Madhava  were  made  of  flowered  silks 
and  cloth  of  gold.  His  shoes,  specially 
procured  from  Calcutta,  were  embroid¬ 
ered  with  silver.  The  diadem  which  is 
always  worn  by  Bengali  bridegrooms, 
and  is  sometimes  of  the  flimsiest  tinsel, 
was  made  up  of  the  richest  materials  and 
costliest  decorations. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  the  bride¬ 
groom  was  to  go  in  grand  procession  to 
be  married  to  his  bride.  At  evening  time 
Madhava  was  carried  to  Kanchanpur  in 
a  litter,  accompanied  by  musicians  and 
torches.  The  whole  village  was  aroused 
by  the  music  and,the  glare.  Men,  women, 
and  children  rushed  into  the  road  and 
cried  out  that  the  bridegroom  was 
coming,  while  the  jackals  were  so  fright¬ 
ened  at  the  flaming  lights  and  sudden 
turmoil  that  they  scampered  off  to  the 
jungle  with  the  most  unearthly  screams 
and  yells. 

All  this  while  the  assembly  at  Badan’s 
house  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation. 
The  inner  yard  was  covered  with  a  can¬ 
opy  of  canvas,  and  a  seat  was  prepared 
in  the  midst  for  the  reception  of  the 
bridegroom.  Presently  the  marriage 
music  was  heard  playing  louder  and 
louder,  and  the  hearts  of  Badan  and  his 
old  mother  were  beating  with  excite¬ 
ment.  At  last  the  procession  reached  the 
gate  of  the  homestead,  and  Badan  went 
out  to  welcome  his  future  son-in-law. 
Madhava,  as  the  hero  of  the  -night,  was 
then  conducted  to  the  seat  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly.  The  yard  was  crowded 
with  husbands  and  sons,  talking  inces¬ 
santly,  while  the  hubble-bubble  went 
gayly  round.  The  veranda  of  the  big  hut 
was  crowded  with  wives  and  daughters, 
who  were  bundled  together  like  bales  of 
cotton,  but  were  nevertheless  as  merry 
and  talkative  as  the  men,  and  full  of 
jokes  about  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  next  per¬ 
formed  with  all  its  endless  details,  which 
may  be  regarded  with  breathless  interest 
by  Bengali  spectators,  but  have  no  sig¬ 
nificance  to  European  eyes.  They  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  symbolic  t)ing 
of  the  skirts  of  the  bride  with  those  oi 
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the  bridegroom,  the  exchange  of  gar¬ 
lands  between  the  happy  pair,  and  the 
chanting  recitations  of  Vaidik  hymns  by 
the  ofhciating  Brahmans.  The  marriage 
feast  was  then  served  up  to  the  male 
visitors  in  the  yard.  A  plantain -leaf  was 
placed  on  the  ground  before  every  guest 
to  serve  as  a  plate,  and  then  there  was 
a  general  distribution  of  boiled  rice, 
boiled  pulse,  vegetable  curry,  fish  curry, 
fish  in  tamarind,  and  the  curds,  which 
are  always  a  favorite  dish  with  Hindus. 
When  the  gentlemen  had  finished,* the 
ladies  were  served,  and  the  night  was 
thus  spent  in  feasting  and  frolic.  Two 
days  afterward  the  bridegroom  went  back 
to  his  father’s  house,  accompanied  by 
the  bride,  but  after  a  week  or  two  Ma- 
lati  returned  to  her  old  home,  to  remain 
there  until  she  should  be  old  enough  to 
live  with  her  husband  . 

After  the  marriage,  the  household  at 
Kanchanpur  returned  to  its  old  routine  ; 
but  Malati’s  life  underwent  a  change. 
While  at  home,  she  was  no  longer  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  out  with  the  cows,  or  to 
carry  the  dinner  to  her  father  and  uncles, 
but  she  did  more  of  the  work  of  the 
house,  and  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  cooking,  and  was  not  required  to  cover 
herselt  with  a  veil  like  her  mother  and 
aunt.  At  intervals,  however,  she  paid 
flying  visits  to  her  husband  in  the  house 
of  his  father  ;  and  on  these  occasions 
she  was  under  more  constraint,  for  she 
was  treated  as  Madhava’s  wife,  and 
was  always  obliged  to  cover  her  face  with 
a  veil. 

Meanwhile  Gayram’s  young  wife, 
Aduri,  made  some  mischief  in  Badan’s 
household.  She  was  not  only  cross  <0 
her  mother-in-law,  but  occasionally  in¬ 
subordinate  to  her  husband.  One  night, 
when  they  were  retiring  to  sleep  on  their 
mats,  Gayaram  accused  her  of  having 
looked  and  smiled  at  a  young  religious 
mendicant  while  giving  him  a  handful 
of  rice.  Aduri  declared  it  was  a  lie  ; 
that  she  never  looked  on  any  man’s  face 
save  his  own,  and  that  she  never  spoke 
to  any  man,  not  even  to  his  elder 
brothers.  Gayaram  gave  her  a  slap  in 
the  face,  and  she  set  up  a  loud  scream¬ 
ing  and  fell  down  upon  the  floor.  The 
grandmother  rushed  in  and  tried  to 
soothe  her  son,  and  begged  him  to  use 
his  wife  more  gently,  and  left  them.  But 
Aduri  had  lost  her  temper  ;  she  declared 


that,  if  she  had  smiled  at  the  mendicant 
there  was  no  harm  in  it  ;  and  Gayaram 
was  so  angry  at  the  impropriety  that  he 
gave  her  a  good  beating,  and  left  her  to 
sob  and  moan  as  much  as  she  pleased, 
and  went  to  sleep  on  his  mat.  Next 
morning  he  rose  up  early,  and  found 
that  Aduri  was  fast  asleep.  Accordingly, 
he  went  out  to  the  cows  without  saying 
a  word. 

When  Aduri  woke  up,  she  set  about 
her  household  duties  as  though  nothing 
had  occurred.  The  morning  passed  away, 
her  husband  and  brothers-in-law  re¬ 
turned  home  and  took  their  dinners,  and 
went  out  again  mto  the  fields,  but  noth¬ 
ing  was  said.  That  same  afternoon  she 
suddenly  began  to  laugh  boisterously, 
and  jumped  round  the  veranda,  and 
seemed  to  be  possessed  by  a  demon.  An 
exorcist  was  sent  for,  and  he  uttered  his 
incantations,  and  began  to  harangue  the 
demon  ;  but  the  evil  spirit  set  him  at  de¬ 
fiance,  and  refused  to  leave  the  woman. 
In  this  extremity  the  exorcist  began  to 
belabor  the  young  wife  with  a  bamboo 
in  order  to  drive  the  demon  out  of  her. 
This  active  treatment  proved  eminently 
successful.  The  demon  left  his  victim 
and  vanished  from  the  household,  and 
Aduri  recovered  her  ser\ses. 

Soon  after  this  Malati  reached  her 
twelfth  year,  and  she  went  to  live  with 
her  husband  in  his  father’s  house. 
Madhava  was  kind  and  affectionate  in 
every  way,  but  his  mother  was  a  virago, 
and  seemed  to  hate  her  young  daughter- 
in-law.  She  blamed  Malati  for  not 
sweeping  the  floor  properly,  and  for  bad 
cooking  and  confectionery.  She  declared 
that  Malati  was  ill-bred,  walked  like  a 
boy,  had  a  voice  like  the  hissing  of  a  ser¬ 
pent,  and  smiled  in  a  sneering  and  sar¬ 
castic  way  whenever  anything  was  said 
to  her.  One  night  Malati  did  nothing 
but  sob  and  weep  ;  ahd  Madhava  found 
out  that  she  had  been  slapped  in  the 
face  because  some  milk  had  boiled  over. 
He  trembled  very  much  when  he  heard 
the  story,  but  at  last  he  said  that  he 
would  speak  to  his  mother.  Malati  an¬ 
swered  that  nothing  would  cure  her  tem¬ 
per,  and  urged  him  to  send  the  old  lady 
away.  Madhava  was  horrified  at  the 
idea ;  he  never  heard  of  any  such 
atrocity,  except  among  the  European 
Sahibs,  and  he  was  not  going  to  art  like 
a  Sahib,  for  it  is  deemed  an  enormous 
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crime  among  Hindus  for  a  son  to  live 
apart  from  his  mother.  Madhava  tried 
to  quiet  his  wife  by  saying  that  it  was 
her  fate  ;  and  as  it  had  been  ordained  by 
the  gods,  it  was  impious  and  useless  to 
resist  their  decrees. 

Next  day,  however,  Madhava  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  his  mother  that  it  did  not 
look  well  for  her  to  beat  her  daughter-in- 
law.  But  the  old  lady  broke  out  in  a 
fury.  Madhava  fled  from  the  storm  and 
escaped  into  the  fields  ;  but  the  old  lady 
kept  OR  walking  to  and  fro,  muttering  to 
herself,  cracking  her  knuckles,  banging 
the  doors,  dashing  about  the  brass  pots, 
and  behaving  like  a  mad  woman.  For 
the  rest  of  the  day  she  would  not  say  a 
word  ;  but  the  night  quieted  her  down, 
and  next  morning  the  household  went 
on  as  usual.  Some  time  afterward  Ma- 
lati  gave  birth  to  a  little  boy  ;  and 
henceforth  she  was  treated  more  kindly 
by  her  mother-in-1. iw. 

Govinda  Samanta  was  still  a  school¬ 
boy  at  Kanchanpur  when  a  great  sorrow 
befell  the  household.  His  youngest 
uncle,  Gayaram,  was  bitten  by  a  cobra, 
and  expired  within  a  few  hours  ;  and  his 
remains  were  burned  immediately  after¬ 
ward  with  all  the  customary  ceremonies. 
The  grief  of  the  grandmother,  Alanga, 
was  intense  and  piercing,  but  the  poor 
young  widow,  Aduri,  did  nothing  but 
shriek  and  scream,  and  then  gave  way 
to  a  despair  bordering  on  mania.  The 
days  had  gone  by  when  a  bereaved 
widow  was  compelled  to  burn  her.self 
with  her  dead  husband  on  the  funeral 
pile.  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  abol¬ 
ished  that  abominable  rite  forever.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  life  of  a  Hindu  woman 
who  has  lost  her  husband  is  without 
hope  of  any  kind.  However  young  she 
may  be,  she  is  condemned  to  perpetual 
widowhood  ;  to  break  up  all  her  orna¬ 
ments,  to  wear  mean  attire,  and  to  be 
content  with  one  meal  a  day.  Even  when 
kindly  treated  by  the  other  women  of  the 
household,  she  is  regarded  as  an  evil 
omen,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  weddings 
and  merry-makings,  and  doomed  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  as  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water. 

The  fortunes  of  Govinda  were  changed 
by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  for  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  school  and  required  to  look 
after  the  cows.  Shortly  afterward  a 
horrible  crime  was  committed,  which  is 


still  frequent  in  India.  A  little  girl  was 
missing,  and  the  whole  population  turned 
out  to  seek  for  the  lost  child.  Search 
was  made  in  every  homestead,  grove, 
and  garden,  while  numbers  hastened  to 
the  tanks  and  dragged  them  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  finding  the  body.  At  last 
the  corpse  was  found  floating  in  a  tank  ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  little  girl  had 
been  lured  away  from  the  village,  and 
stripped  of  all  the  finery  and  ornaments 
with  which  native  parents  bedizen  their 
children,  and  then  murdered  and  thrown 
into  the  tank. 

The  discovery  was  followed  by  a 
strange  conflict  between  English  law  and 
Hindu  ideas.  According  to  the  English 
law  in  India,  the  body  of  a  murdered 
person  is  never  to  be  burned  without  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  police. 
But  Hindus  are  accustomed  to  bury  their 
dead  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have 
ceased  to  live  ;  and  they  consider  it  a 
calamity  and  a  crime  if  a  body  remains 
unburned  after  twenty-four  hours.  The 
question  was  referred  to  the  zemindar, 
who  was  a  bigoted  Hindu,  and  conse¬ 
quently  ordered  the  immediate  burning. 
But  to  guard  against  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences,  a  bribe  was  given  to  the  police 
constable  of  the  village,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  report  of  the  murder  was  sent 
to  the  police  authorities  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  station. 

Next  day  the  whole  village  set  to  work 
to  discover  the  murderers.  An  old 
woman  came  forward  and  said  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  previous  day  she 
had  seen  the  little  girl  walking  away 
with  a  man  and  his  sister  belonging  to 
the  village.  The  people  at  once  accepted 
her  story,  and  ran  off  to  the  hut  of  the 
accused,  arrested  them  both,  and  then 
dragged  them  to  the  house  of  the  zem¬ 
indar,  kicking  and  cuffing  them  the  whole 
of  the  way.  The  accused  were  subjected 
to  torture  and  confessed  their  guilt,  and 
then  received  another  storm  of  blows. 
But  nothing  further  could  be  done  ; 
neither  the  zemindar  nor  the  constable 
dared  to  report  that  the  body  had  been 
burned  without  the  knowledge  of  the  po¬ 
lice.  Accordingly,  the  murderers  were 
turned  out  of  the  village  with  a  shower 
of  brickbats  and  old  shoes,*  and  told 

*  Throwing  a  shoe  or  a  slipper  is  the  most 
insulting  mark  of  opprobrium  in  Asiatic  eyes. 
It  is  an  insult  which  no  one  is  supposed  to  for- 
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that  they  would  be  hanged  if  ever  they 
attempted  to  return.  . 

About  this  time  Govinda  was  married, 
and  his  grandmother  resolved  to  surren¬ 
der  the  headship  of  the  household  to  his 
mother,  the  wife  of  Badan,  and  to  de¬ 
vote  the  remainder  of  her  days  to  relig¬ 
ious  duties  and  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places.  The  family  were  Vaishnavas, 
or  worshippers  of  Vishnu  as  the  su¬ 
preme  spirit  through  his  incarnation  as 
Krishna  ;  and  they  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  Chaitanya,  a  Vaishnava  preacher  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  is  greatly 
teverenced  throughout  Bengal,  and  is 
supposed  by  his  followers  to  be  a  later 
incarnation  of  Krishna.  Accordingly, 
the  old  lady  prepared  to  go  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  certain  holy  places  which  had 
been  rendered  sacred  by  the  presence  of 
Chaitanya ;  and  then  to  undertake  a 
final  journey  to  the  famous  temple  of 
Jaganath,  another  form  of  Krishna,  in  the 
remote  province  of  Orissa.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  Aduri,  the  young  widow  of 
her  lost  son  Gayaram,  proposed  to  ac¬ 
company  her ;  and  though  Badan 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  Aduri’s  relig¬ 
ious  professions,  he  would  not  prevent 
her  going,  especially  as  she  might  prove 
of  help  to  his  mother  on  her  toilsome 
journeys. 

A  Hindu  pilgrimage  is  one  of  the  sad¬ 
dest  sights  in  humanity.  The  worship¬ 
pers  of  Krishna  often  abandon  them¬ 
selves  to  a  wild  frenzy,  and  seem  to  lose 
their  senses  in  orgiastic  intoxication. 
The  religious  mendicants  especially,  who 
are  supposed  to  lead  lives  of  celibacy, 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  mystical 
contemplation  of  the  supreme  spirit,  will 
often  impose  ujjon  credulous  widows  by 
their  affected  ecsta.sies,  and  make  their 
religious  pretensions  a  cloak  for  the 
.  vilest  immoralities.  At  one  of  the 
places  of  pilgrimage,  the  two  women  be¬ 
held  a  group  of  these  mendicants,  sing¬ 
ing,  dancing,  and  vituperating  like  mad¬ 
men.  One  of  the  most  violent  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  younger  widow,  and  then 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  in  violent 
convulsions.  Aduri  looked  on  with 


give.  Accordingly,  Hindus  are  thunderstruck 
when  they  see  Europeans  throwing  old  shoes 
and  slippers  after  a  newly  married  pair  ;  and 
some  Bengal  editors  have  gravely  taken  Euro¬ 
peans  to  task  for  such  vulgarity  and  super¬ 
stition. 


amazement  ;  she  knew  the  man  well,  and 
remembered  having  given  him  alms  at 
their  homestead  at  Kanchanpur.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  awoke  from  his  trance,  and 
declared  that  the  god  had  appeared  to 
him  and  announced  that  the  widow  was 
destined  to  become  the  most  glorious 
member  of  his  mendicant  worshippers. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  scene  of 
imposture.  Aduri  made  no  resistance, 
and  her  mother-in-law  was  too  be¬ 
wildered  and  helpless  to  interfere.  The 
poor  deluded  widow  was  hurried  off  by 
the  mendicants,  invested  with  the  garb 
of  their  order,  made  to  take  the  vows 
with  the  accompanying  ceremonies,  and 
was  henceforth  lost  to  her  family.  The 
old  lady  returned  to  Kanchanpur  with 
the  unwelcome  story,  and  in  spite  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  faith  in  Vishnu  and 
Krishna,  the  whole  family  lamented 
over  the  mysterious  doom  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  the  widow  of  Gayaram. 

The  old  grandmother,  Alanga,  lived  to 
carry  out  her  pilgrimage  to  Jaganath, 
but  was  attacked  by  cholera  on  the  road 
from  Puri,  and  left  to  die  without  medi¬ 
cine  or  religious  ceremonies  ;  and  to 
crown  the  horrors  of  her  doom,  her  re¬ 
mains  were  not  consumed  on  a  funeral 
pile,  but  were  left  a  prey  to  dogs  and 
vultures.  When  the  sad  tidings  reached 
Kanchanpur,  the  family  celebrated  her 
obsequies,  but  the  manner  of  her  death 
continued  to  be  a  great  grief  to  the 
whole  household. 

Shortly  afterward  Badan  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  and  burned  in  the  old 
solemn  fashion  which  has  l>een  handed 
down  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Govin¬ 
da,  the  son,  now  became  the  head  of 
the  family,  but  began  life  with  a  serious 
drawback.  Badan  had  left  a  debt  due  to 
the  money-lender,  and  for  this  his  son 
was  responsible  according  to  Hindu 
usages,  which  are  more  binding  than 
laws  ;  and  Govinda  had  been  compelled 
to  increase  this  debt  is  order  to  perform 
the  expensive  ceremonies  necessitated  by 
the  death  of  his  grandmother  and  father. 

But  matters  are  rarely  so  bad  that  they 
cannot  be  worse.  One  day  Govinda 
was  taken  aback  by  a  demand  from  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  zemindar  for  a 
contribution  of  five  rupees  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  coming  marriage  of  the 
son  of  the  zemindar.  The  demand  was 
illegal,  but  it  was  one  of  those  old  native 
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customs  which  had  outlived  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  British  rule.  Govinda  was 
utterly  unable  to  pay,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  hurried  off  to  the  house  of  the 
zemindar  to  make  his  excuses  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  man. 

Jaya  Chand  Raya  was  a  Bengal  ze¬ 
mindar  of  the  old  school,  ignorant,  rapa¬ 
cious,  and  unscrupulous,  sticking  at 
nothing  in  the  way  of  forgery,  chicanery, 
or  downright  fraud,  if  he  could  only 
screw  money  out  of  the  timid  ryots.  His 
name  was  never  pronounced  by  his  ten¬ 
ants  without  execrations  ;  while  it  was 
a  common  saying  that  tigers  and  cows 
were  so  terrified  when  they  heard  it  that 
they  drank  water  together  out  of  the 
same  tank. 

The  house  of  this  Hindu  grandee  was 
a  mansion  of  brick  and  mortar,  the 
largest  in  the  village.  The  gateway  was 
a  mass  of  solid  masonry,  with  a  huge 
door  of  teak -wood,  studded  with  large 
nails,  and  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a 
lion.  Inside  was  a  courtyard  sixty  feet 
square.  On  one  side  was  a  large  hall,  and 
on  two  other  sides  there  were  suites  of 
rooms,  the  whole  being  known  as  the 
Cutcherry  house,  public  part  of  the 
mansion,  where  the  zemindar  held  his 
court  and  transacted  business.  There 
were  two  other  quadrangles  covering 
similar  areas,  built  round  with  houses 
and  covered  verandas.  One  was  known 
as  the  “  outer  house,”  contained  the 
images  of  the  gods,  and  was  used  only 
on  religious  festivals  ;  the  other  was  the 
“  inner  house,”  and  comprised  the 
women’s  apartments,  or  Zenana. 

Govinda  was  ushered  trembling 
through  the  lion  gate  into  the  Cutcherry 
hall,  where  he  saw  the  zemindar  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  carpet,  leaning  on  a 
huge  pillow,  and  looking  as  terrible  as  a 
lion  couchant.  Govinda  crouched  be¬ 
fore  him  like  the  humblest  slave,  and 
pleaded  that  he  was  willing  to  pay,  and 
only  wanted  time.  He  was  told  that, 
unless  he  was  ready  with  his  money 
within  three  days,  he  would  be  brought 
to  the  house  with  his  hands  tied  for  all 
men  to  see.  . 

That  night  there  was  much  exciting 
talk  in  the  village  of  Kanchanpur.  Some 
asked  why  the  poor  ryots  should  pay  the 
marriage  expenses  of  the  zemindar’s  son. 
Others  timidly  remarked  that  the  zemin¬ 
dar  was  rich  and  powerful,  and  had  a 


band  of  club  men  in  his  pay.  Manik 
declared  that  it  would  be  cowardly  to 
submit,  and  heaped  much  abuse  upon 
the  zemindar.  But  Govinda  remarked 
that,  if  he  failed  to  pay,  the  zemindar 
might  ill-treat  him,  or  imprison  him, 
and  perhaps  set  his  house  on  fire  ;  and 
it  was  plain  that  most  of  the  villagers 
held  the  same  opinion.  Accordingly,  he 
consulted  his  mother,  and  resolved  to 
raise  the  money  at  any  cost,  but  to  tell 
the  zemindar  to  his  face  that  the  demand 
was  contrary  to  law. 

The  result  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
zemindar  was  so  enraged  that  he  struck 
Govinda  with  his  slipper,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  ruin  him  until  the  dogs  and 
jackals  howled  over  his  miseries.  A  few 
nights  afterward  the  old  homestead  was 
set  on  fire,  and  Manik  recognized  one 
of  the  incendiaries  as  the  head  of  the 
zemindar’s  club  men.  But  Govinda 
could  obtain  no  redress.  Many  of  the 
zemindar’s  people  swore  that  the  offender 
was  miles  away  on  the  night  in  question, 
while  the  village  constable  was  the  hum¬ 
ble  servant  of  the  zemindar. 

Govinda  was  soon  a  ruined  man. 
The  fire  destroyed  his  receipts  for  rent, 
and  false  demands  were  made  against 
him  which  led  to  the  distraint  of  his 
crops  and  cattle,  and  the  sale  of  all  his 
remaining  property  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der.  He  struggled  on  for  a  while  as  a 
laborer,  and  at  last  perished  in  the  fam¬ 
ine  of  1873. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Govinda  Samanta 
as  told  by  an  educated  native  gentleman 
of  singular  ability.  It  abounds  in  accu¬ 
rate  descriptions  and  details,  which  will 
be  found  equally  novel  and  interesting. 
In  a  word,  it  tells  more  of  the  realities 
of  native  life  and  character  than  can  be 
found  in  all  the  voluminous  lumber  that 
the  British  Government  has  ever  pub¬ 
lished  respecting  the  people  of  India. 
Above  all,  it  shows  the  helplessness  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  Bengal, 
and  the  utter  want  of  political  life  in  the 
village  communities.  At  the  period  to 
which  the  story  refers,  the  Bengal  ryots 
were  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  zemin¬ 
dars.  Prior  to  the  year  1859  the  Bengal 
zemindars  were  empowered  by  the  late 
East  India  Company’s  regulations  to  im¬ 
prison  their  ryots  and  distrain  their  goods 
for  any  arrears  of  rent,  or  even  alleged 
arrears  ;  and  thus,  to  use  the  words  of 
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Lai  Behari  Day,  a  government  calling 
itself  Christian  permitted  the  peaceful 
millions  of  Bengal  to  be  ground  to  the 
dust  by  their  native  landlords.  But 
Act  X.  of  1859  removed  most  of  the  old 
evils  by  prohibiting  all  arbitrary  de¬ 
mands,  and  introducing  new  rules  as  re¬ 
gards  receipts  and  the  enhancement  of 
rents,  which  have  practically  emanci¬ 
pated  the  ryots  from  ihe  serfdom  which 
they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers. 

It  must  however  be  admitted  that  the 
zemindars  of  the  present  day,  especially 
those  who  have  received  an  English 
education,  are  of  a  better  type  than  Jaya 
Chand  Raya.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
who  take  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  ryots,  and  who  would  compare  fa¬ 
vorably  with  the  landlords  in  more  ad¬ 
vanced  countries.  But  the  Bengal  ryots 
are  still  too  ignorant  and  timid  to  help 
themselves.  They  distrust  one  another  ; 
they  are  afraid  of  the  zemindars  ;  they 
are  in  still  greater  terror  of  the  native 
police  ;  and  the  activity  of  English  offi¬ 
cials  alone  protects  them  from  oppression 
and  crime. 

The  political  and  social  elevation  of 
the  people  of  India  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  of  the  day  ; 
but  the  story  of  Goyinda  Samanta 
shows  how  little  can  be  done  until  the 
masses  begin  to  display  more  public 


spirit,  and  education  is  more  widely  dis¬ 
seminated.  The  main  difficulty  is  to 
arouse  the  Hindu  people  from  the  tor¬ 
por  of  ages,  and  during  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  very  much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction.  The  good  work  began  with 
the  introduction  of  railways,  telegraphs, 
and  a  cheap  postage.  Since  then  the 
disastrous  famines  and  introduction  of 
direct  taxation  have  awakened  the 
Hindu  populations  of  the  larger  villages 
and  towns  to  the  course  of  public  events 
in  which  their  self-interest  is  largely  con¬ 
cerned.  But  the  great  desideratum  is  a 
closer  association  between  Europeans 
and  natives,  especially  in  the  residency 
capitals  ;  and  that  can  be  only  effected 
by  the  discovery  of  pursuits  and  meas¬ 
ures  in  which  both  can  have  a  common 
interest.  Field  sports  and  horse-races 
have  had  but  a  dubious  success  ;  while 
European  conversaziones  are  almost  as 
wearisome  to  native  gentlemen  as  the 
performances  of  nautch  girls  and  con¬ 
jurors  are  to  English  visitors.  The 
growing  interest  of  educated  natives  in 
English  politics  may  possibly  lead  to  the 
desired  result  ;  and  though  at  present  it 
seems  more  likely  to  enable  interested 
individuals  to  create  political  capital,  it 
may  tend  in  the  long  run  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  both  Great  Britain  and 
India. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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VV’hen  Andersen  died  in’  1875  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  to  his  sole  legatee, 
his  oldest  friend,  Edward  Collin,  a  vast 
and  disorganized  mass  of  papers  of  every 
kind.  They  consisted  of  letters,  news¬ 
paper-cuttings,  reviews,  play-bills,  pam¬ 
phlets,  ever)'  conceivable  species  of  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed  matter.  These  collec¬ 
tions  were  stored  away  in  as  many  chests 
and  trunks  as  those  which  the  peripatet¬ 
ic  De  Quincey  left  behind  him  as  he 
journeyed  from  lodging  to  lodging,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  while  De 
Quincey  abandoned  his  treasures  to  the 
mercy  of  landladies,  Andersen  dragged 
his  ever-increasing  and  Atlantean  load 
jealously  about  with  him  wherever  he 
went.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  ever  and  anon  bethought  him  of  this 
heap  of  material,  the  earliest  fragments 


of  which  dated  as  far  back  as  his  child¬ 
hood,  and  he  made  repeated  efforts  to 
put  it  into  working  order  himself.  But 
no  sooner  did  he  plunge  into  one  of  the 
vast  and  musty  chests  than  he  evoked 
so  many  ghosts  of  his  past  life,  so  many 
fascinating  and  bewildering  memories 
that  he  was  fain  to  read  scrap  after  scrap, 
letter  after  letter,  with  the  tears  gather¬ 
ing  to  his  eyes  ;  and  when  he  was  called 
away  to  other  matters  the  task  lay  as 
unattempted  as  ever.  Once  or  twice  he 
did  seriously  set  himself  to  prepare  the 
papers  for  his  future  biographer,  but  in 
each  case  the  pressure  of  poetic  inspira¬ 
tion,  which  was  never  long  separated 
from  him,  forced  him  on  its  return  to 
quit  these  labors  for  the  more  obvious 
duty  of  authorship.  Hence,  when  Herr 
Collin  came  into  possession  of  the  mss.. 
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and  became  desirous  cf  using  them,  he 
found  himself  quite  unable  to  cope  alone 
with  such  a  distracting  mass.  He 
called  to  his  assistance  two  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased, 
Herr  C.  S.  A.  Bille,  and  the  young  com¬ 
panion  of  Andersen’s  later  travels,  Herr 
Nikolaj  Bbgh.  But  the  three  gentlemen 
soon  found  that  they  had  no  light  labor 
before  them.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of 
Andersen  to  preserve  every  scrap  of 
paper  with  something  like  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  an  Oriental,  who  will  not  destroy 
any  fragment  lest  it  should  happen  to 
contain  the  name  of  Allah.  Even 
when  the  communication  was  one  per¬ 
sonally  distressing  or  humiliating  to  him, 
Andersen  scrupled  to  destroy  it,  and  it 
was  eventually  hidden  in  the  great  com¬ 
mon  heap.  But  if  the  mass  of  papers  so 
bequeathed  was  a  tedious  one  to  overhaul, 
it  certainly  gave  opportunities  for  the 
compilation  of  an  admirable  biography 
of  the  poet.  Such  advantages,  proba¬ 
bly,  no  biographer  has  ever  had  before, 
for  although  many  eminent  persons  have 
collected  particulars  of  their  own  life  as 
exact,  or  almost  as  exact,  as  these  of 
Andersen’s,  yet  no  one  but  he,  and  per¬ 
haps  Rousseau,  have  had  the  nairete  or 
the  candor  to  preserve  the  dark  with  the 
bright,  the  ignominious  incidents  of 
their  career  no  less  truthfully  than  the 
honorable.  In  the  pure  and  beautiful 
career  of  Andersen,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  nothing  to  conceal  except  a  few  in¬ 
nocent  gaucherUs,  a  few  amusing  out¬ 
bursts  of  temper  and  wounded  vanity. 
As  a  first  step  toward  the  production  of 
that  e.xhaustive  biography  that  we  may 
sooner  or  later  expect,  Messrs.  Bille  and 
Bbgh  have  selected  what  seemed  to  them 
most  important  and  characteristic  from 
the  bulk  of  the  correspondence.  In 
1877  they  published  the  letters  written 
to  Andersen  (“  Breve  til  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,”  Reitzel,  Copenhagen),  and 
in  1878  they  supplemented  this  by  two 
thick  volumes  of  letters  from  Andersen 
(‘  Breve  fra  Hans  Christian  Andersen,” 
Reitzel,  Copenhagen).  These  collec¬ 
tions  deserve  to  be  known  outside  the 
narrow  circle  of  Danish  readers,  and  we 
propose  to  give  some  extracts  from  them 
in  the  following  pages. 

Among  the  letters  written  to  the  poet, 
those  addressed  to  him  by  his  mother 
are  of  especial  interest.  They  throw 


quite  a  new  light  upon  her  character.  In 
later  life  Andersen  was  accustomed  a 
little  to  depreciate  his  mother.  The 
poetic  temperament  and  early  death  of 
his  father  threw  a  sort  of  romantic  halo 
around  Andersen’s  memory  of  him, 
while  the  coarse  ways  and  rough  unedu¬ 
cated  exterior  of  his  mother,  wounded 
somewhat  his  vanity  and  susceptibility. 
In  his  own  account  of  his  childhood,  he, 
quite  unconsciously,  contrives  to  give 
us  the  impression  that  his  mother  was 
dull  and  shrewish.  We  are  not  attracted 
to  her  by  his  account  of  her.  But  in 
these  letters  she  comes  out  in  a  new 
light.  It  must  be  recollected  that  she 
never  learned  to  write  and  that  she  dic¬ 
tated  all  her  letters  to  one  of  those 
amanuenses  who  get  a  scanty  livelihood 
by  writing  for  the  poor.  Unfortunately 
none  of  her  very  earliest  letters  seem  to 
have  been  preserved  ;  the  earliest  is  dated 
1822,  when  her  son  was  seventeen,  and 
had  already  been  some  time  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  ^ 

**  OnENSE,  1 2th  December,  1822. 

“  My  Dear  Good  Son  :  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  affectionate  letter  of  Saturday  ; 
I  don’t  know  the  date.  But  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  you  remember  what  year  it  is  ;  and 
you  write  it  plain  enough  for  a  half-blind 
person  to  see  without  spectacles.  You  re¬ 
proach  me  about  various  things  in  your  letter, 
that  you  cannot  properly  understand  me,  and 
you  think  that  I  complain  of  this  and  the  other 
that  I  ought  not,  and  I  can’t  say  that  you  are 
quite  wrong  about  that ;  for  the  people  that 
hitherto  have  written  for  me  have  not  always 
quite  understood  me,  and  so  have  often  writ¬ 
ten  after  their  own  devices  what  I  in  my  sim¬ 
plicity  have  taken  to  be  very  good  and  reason¬ 
able,  and  so  in  my  ignorance  I  have  blamed 
my  son,  which  I  ought  not  to  have  done.  No, 
son,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  you  with,  and 
my  highest  and  best  wish  is  that  God  may  lead 
you  on  the  way  you  are  now  treading,  and  give 
you  strength,  happiness,  hope  and  courage  to 
pursue  it  to  the  end.  .  .  .  You  are  now  a 

beginner  ;  that  you  will  be  industrious  and  de¬ 
serve  the  kindness  of  your  protectors,  I  do 
not  doubt  ;  but  I  will  beg  you  this  ;  do  not  lose 
your  way  in  this  great  gulf  of  learning,  but  use 
your  time  sensibly,  and  think  each  thing  out 
well  for  itself,  and  do  not  gallop  before  you  can 
walk — that  is  my  motherly  counsel  to  you  ;  and 
when  you  have  learned  some  one  thing  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  big 
about  doing  honor  to  literature  and  adorning 
public  taste.  You  will  feel  this  yourself,  my 
son  :  if  not  now,  in  time  you  will.  .  ,  . 

From  your  great  patrons  I  have  no  mes¬ 
sage  to  send  you  ;  for  I  have  not  spoken 
with  one  of  them,  nor  has  Mr.  Schou  written 
any  letter  for  me,  as  you  suppose.  Those 
grand  gentlemen  I  am  not  going  to  visit ;  they 
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may  be  good  people  enough  in  their  way,  but  a 
poor  woman  like  me,  everybody  knows,  is  just 
sent  away  with  a  good-natured  smile.  My 
good  Christian,  learn  to  know  men,  and  do  not 
be  so  proud  of  your  own  little  I,  for  it  is  not 
yet  of  much  importance  ;  but  learn  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  and  humble,  and  then  everything  will  go 
well  with  you  in  the  world.” 

This  was  good  sense  and  good  counsel, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  shrewd  old 
woman  had  already  put  her  finger  on  her 
son’s  one  grave  fault,  his  inordinate 
vanity,  and  pride  in  what  she  calls  his 
“  own  little  I.”  She  showed  no  less 
perspicacity  in  writing  directly  that  she 
heard  of  Collin’s  kindness  to  her  son, 
“  You  need  now  have  no  more  anxiety 
for  the  present  or  the  future,  for  he  is 
a  man  who  can  and  will  do  great  things 
for  you.”  One  more  extract  will  show 
the  condition  of  the  home  at  Odense, 
when  Andersen  was  just  beginning  to  be 
an  author  at  Copenhagen.  His  mother 
writes  : 

“  I  have  written  to  you  by  young  Lohmann, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  you  have  not  an¬ 
swered  for  so  long.  I  am  very  much  grieved 
about  it,  and  almost  think  illness  must  be  the 
cause  of  your  forgetfulness,  and  it  is  very 
wrong  of  you  indeed  to  wound  my  tender,  feel¬ 
ing,  motherly  heart  with  your  long  silence,  for 
you  know  that  I,  if  you  will  only  think  it  over, 
never  have  denied  you  anything,  however  diffi¬ 
cult  it  has  been  for  me  to  procure  it.  And  in 
those  days  you  could  be  easily,  pleased,  for  you 
were  contented  with  a  few  potatoes,  .  . 

Your  “  Ghost  at  Palnatoke’s  Grave,”  a  tale, 
and  “  Alfsol,”  a  tragedy,  I  have  asked  for  at 
Hemfrel's  shop,  and  wanted  to  borrow  it,  but 
he  refused  it  to  me,  as  it  was  so  costly,  namely 
eight  marks,  which  I  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  it ;  but  possibly  you,  as  the  author,  could 
perhaps  get  a  copy.  If  so.  I  should  be  very 
grateful  to  you.” 

As  late  as  1833,  when  Andersen  was 
twenty-eight,  and  a  tolerably  successful 
author,  his  mother’s  letters  reveal  a  cu¬ 
rious  thoughtlessness  on  his  part.  She 
says  : 

”  You  write,  good  Christian,  that  I  must  let 
you  know  if  I  have  not  been  yet  to  see  the 
comedy  ;  but  how  could  I  do  so  ?  For  without 
paying  I  could  not  go,  and  to  give  money  to 
go  I  cannot  possibly  do,  as  a  poor  woman,  for 
every  farthing  I  get  has  to  be  spent  on  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life  and  not  on  its  enjoyments.  I 
hear  every  now  and  then  that  your  books  are 
praised  in  the  newspapers,  which  delights  me. 

That  last  Christmas  you  amused  yourself  so 
much,  and  received  so  many  presents,  cannot 
but  please  me  too.  As  for  myself,  under  the 
circumstances  I  am  pretty  well,  thank  God  ;  I 
go  now  every  day  to  Miss  Lohmann’s,  where  I 
am  very  comfortable  ;  but  I  receive  no  money, 


but  a  little  clothing,  what  can  be  spared,  and 
now  and  then  I  get  some  washing  to  do.  Dear 
Christian,  as  the  market  is  now  open,  and  I  am 
extremely  in  want  of  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
petticoat,  that  I  may  go  decently  to  the  Lord's 
table,  I  beg  you  if  possible,  before  the  market 
closes,  to  send  me  a  little, and  if  possible  rather 
more  than  usual,  that  I  may  buy  myself  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  a  petticoat,  for  I  need  them  very 
much.  ...  I  have  made  a  nice  jacket  out 
of  the  coat  you  sent  me,  so  that  now  1  hope 
to  keep  the  cold  out  a  little  better.” 

A  few  weeks  after  this  querulous  let¬ 
ter  reached  him,  Andersen  started  on  his 
three  years’  tour  in  Europe,  a  journey 
which  was  to  be  absolutely  critical  in 
the  history  of  his  development.  Al¬ 
though  he  w’as  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
he  was  still  so  inexperienced  and  child¬ 
like,  that  his  fiiends  stuffed  the  pockets 
of  the  ship’s  captain  with  letters  to  be 
delivered  to  him  piecemeal  upon  the 
voyage.  Here  is  one  of  these  notes,  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  rare  delicacy  of  sympathy  : 

"Dear  Friend:  I  suddenly  got  the  idea 
that  it  might  please  you  to  receive  a  letter  from 
me  before  you  reached  Hamburg,  and  when 
you  could  not  expect  to  get  a  letter.  What 
have  I  to  write  to  you  about  ?  Nothing  '  In 
this  moment  I  cannot  collect  my  thoughts  ;  be-' 
lieve  me,  I  am  deeply  dejected  at  your  going 
away  ;  I  shall  miss  you  dreadfully.  1  shall 
miss  not  seeing  you  as  usual  come  jumping  up 
to  my  room  to  chat  with  me,  especially  on 
Thursday  I  shall  miss  you  from  your  place  at 
dinner  ;  yes,  I  know  it,  your  feeling  of  loss 
must  be  greater  still,  because  you  are  alone  ; 
but  as  truly  as  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that 
there  are  friends  at  home  thinking  about  one, 
so  truly  you  have  this  consolation,  for  we  are  all 
constantly  and  lovingly  remembering  you. 
Good-by,  my  dear,  dear  friend  !  God  grant 
that  we  may  see  one  another  again,  happy  and 
merry,  in  two  years’  time.  Your 

.  "  E.  COI.LIN.” 

Turning  to  the  other  collection,  that 
of  letters  from  Andersen,  we  find  one 
of  the  same  period  which  forms  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  commentary  upon  his  condi¬ 
tion  of  mind  and  temperament.  The 
first  poetical  result  of  his  exile  was  the 
composition  of  “  Agnete  ;  or,  the  Mer¬ 
man,”  a  poem  which  he  wrote  at  Le 
Loch,  a  village  in  the  Jura.  He  sent  this 
work,  which  was  in  some  respects  an 
advance  upon  his  previous  works, -but 
still  very  jejune  in  style,  home  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  to  be  published,  and  it  did  not 
enjoy  any  success.  When  he  com¬ 
menced  the  following  letter  to  his  friend. 
Miss  Henrietta  Wulff,  he  was  not  aware 
of  this  latter  fact.  In  his  biography  he 
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gives  some  account  of  the  frenzy  of  de¬ 
pression  into  which  his  temporary  fail¬ 
ure  plunged  him,  but  he  had  forgotten 
how  very  angry  he  really  was. 

“  Rome,  New  Year’s  Eve,  ii  p.m.,  1833. 

"My  Faithful  Sister  Jette  :  This  is  the 
last  evening  of  the  year  and  my  thoughts  are 
all  with  you  !  I  have  torn  myself  away  from 
my  countrymen,  of  whom  I  always  have 
enough,  and  1  am  in  my  little  room,  dreaming 
that  I  am  with  you  ;  for  at  home  it  is  winter, 
eternal  winter,  and  I  will  not  fancy  myself 
there.  This  evening  I  ought  to  have  dined 
with  my  countrymen  ;  but  I  got  away,  went 
into  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  that  blazed  with 
lights  ;  the  Te  Deum  pealed  from  three  organs, 
each  in  a  corner  of  the  church  ;  the  voices  an¬ 
swered  one  another  ;  it  was  a  sea  of  melody 
that  roared  above  me.  The  crowd  knelt  down 
and  my  heart  knelt  with  them,  for  1  was  mar¬ 
vellously  moved.  How  much  this  departing 
year  has  brought  me  !  At  its  beginning  it  let 
me  dream  a  )>assion  that  never  will  be  satisfied 
for  me.  He  who  is  neither  handsome  nor 
rich  never  wins  a  woman's  heart.  It  let  me 
tty  out  into  the  wide  world  to  see  the  great 
crater,  Paris,  where  the  vine  of  freedom  grows  ; 
let  me  cast  a  look  at  earnest  Switzerland,  and 
the  bright  blossoming  Italy,  where  the  gods 
stand  chilled  to  stone,  but  as  l>eautiful  as  when 
they  were  alive — where  everything  is  more 
beautiful  than  Mignon  has  sung  it  for  us.  Oh, 
how  happy  I  should  be  if  I  had  you  here  !  1 
would  give  a  year  of  my  life  for  it !  Here  is 
summer,  eternal  summer !  The  laurel-trees 
are  green,  the  oranges  glow,  and  new  nowers 
shed  their  perfume  through  the  leaves  ;  at 
home  lies  the  snow,  at  home  hangs  the  fog, 
and  human  beings  are  so  cold,  so  clever  !  .  .  . 
Do  not  misunderstand  me  ;  I  love  my  friends, 
I  hang  upon  my  dear  ones  with  my  life  and 
soul ;  even  here  in  Paradise  I  should  die  if  I 
knew  I  should  never  see  them  again  ;  but  I 
shudder  to  think  of  the  eternal  winter  and  the 
eternal  twaddle  which  now  will  press  upon  me 
doubly,  as  1  shall  no  longer  feel  myself  at 
home  among  them.  .  .  .  Alas  !  it  is  certain 
that  this  is  the  last  and  only  New  Year’s  Eve 
that  I  shall  ever  spend  on  this  side  the  .Apen¬ 
nines  ;  yet,  God  be  thanked  that  I  have  been 
here  once.  I  shall  miss  it ;  but  my  heart  is 
used  to  missing,  and  perhaps  I  shall  sing  the 
sweeter  for  the  loss.  .  .  .  Sleep  well,  and  thank 
you  for  all  the  good  consolation  and  sisterly 
thought  you  have  given  me  in  the  past  year. 
God  reward  you  for  it.’’ 

“  Postscript  (eight  days  later). 

“  A  letter  from  home  has  utterly  dejected 
me,  but  now  I  have  tolerably  well  recovered 
my  equilibrium.  They  tell  me  about  the  crit¬ 
ique  in  the  Monthly  Magatint  ;  they  have  sent 
me  every  bitter  utterance  of  the  press  ;  1  know 
how  ‘  Agnete  ’  is  condemned — ‘  it  is  a  me¬ 
diocre  production  ’ — ‘  smeared  together  ’ — 
*  desperately  misshapen  ’ — ‘  it  would  be  a  kind¬ 
ness  if  my  friends  had  kept  it  back  !  ’  All  seem 
to  be  enemies  to  my  muse  at  home.  All  is 
over  !  But  now  I  have  drunk  oS  the  poison. 
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which  my  friends  hold  out  to  me  !  It  is  won¬ 
derful,  within  so  few  days,  to  hear  that  my 
mother  is  dead,  my  honor  lost,  my  hopes  false 
bubbles  ;  my  self-confidence,  all  the  heart  for 
fighting  and  working,  is  killed  in  me — I  am 
dull  to  everything,  there  is  now  nothing  more 
to  lose.  In  old  days  I  could  weep  for  a  lesser 
pain,  now  I  am  quite  wonderfully  strong,  and 
yet,  you  say,  I  grieve  you  with  my  sorrow. 
No,  no,  let  us  talk  of  Italy,  glorious  Italy, 
which  I  now  soon  must  leave.  In  September 
you  are  sure  to  see  me  ;  you  will  find  a  broth¬ 
er  in  me  ;  never  shall  I  plague  you  again  as 
I  used  to  do  ;  in  thought  we  will  tly  together 
over  the  Afyennines,  away  from  the  fogs,  and 
the  clever,  reasonable  human  beings  whom  I 
despise.  O  dear,  dear  Jette,  what  it  is  to  be 
poor :  I  have  lost  my  faith  in  myself  and  in 
mankind  !  Every  single  friend,  every  one — and 
so  it  must  be  the  truth  they  tell  me — declares 
‘  Agnete,’  and  everything  that  I  have  written, 
to  be — mediocre.  You  do  not  know  what  and 
how  they  have  told  me  this  !  But  away,  away 
from  all  that  !  I  am  still  in  Italy.  At  home' 
there  are  waiting  for  me  months  and  years 
enough  of  sorrow. 

“  Thorwaldsen  shows  me  grfeat  kindness, 
and  so  do  my  countrymen  here  ;  but  I  am  long¬ 
ing  to  get  away  ;  it  does  me  harm  to  associate 
with  so  many  Danes,  and  so  in  a  few  weeks  I 
shall  go  off  to  Naples,  see  Vesuvius,  Salerno, 
and  Pxstum,  that  will  be  the  most  southerly 
point  I  shall  reach  ;  in  May  I  must  leave  Italy 
forever,  and  the  thought  of  the  rest  of  the 
journey  gives  me  no  pleasure  :  I  shall  be 
going  toward  the  north,  toward  home,  where 
only  one  fit  place  remains  open  for  me,  and 
that  is  a  few  feet  of  ground  in  the  churchyard. 
Farewell ! 

"  From  your  Brother. 

'  ‘  S[>eak  to  no  one  of  my  sorroav,  or  of  the 
cruelty  men  show  me  !’’ 

This  queer  letter,  with  all  its  childish 
egotism  and  womanly  sensibility,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  documents  which 
this  correspondence  reveals  to  us.  This 
was  the  starting-point  of  a  certain 
course  of  action  which  Andersen  had 
long  thought  about,  but  which  from  the 
writing  of  this  letter  he  definitely  and 
consciously  pursued — a  kind  of  voluntary 
moral  exile  from  his  fatherland.  It  is 
wonderfully  true  that  we  have  but  to 
say  a  thing  to  begin  to  believe  it,  and 
Andersen  had  no  sooner  set  down  his 
anger  against  his  countrymen  in  so  many 
words  than  the  feeling  which  had  hither¬ 
to  been  a  mere  ebullition  of  pique  and 
disappointment,  became  a  grave  and 
settled  conviction.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  least,  he  did  not  pretend  to 
forgive  Denmark  for  its  cruelty  to  him, 
and  he  exerted  himself,  with  marvellous 
success,  to  build  up  a  reputation  outside 
the  limits  of  his  own  country,  until  at 
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last  he  became  more  considered  as  a 
Danish  writer  in  every  part  of  Europe 
than  just  in  Denmark  itself,  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  and  paradoxical  position  for  a 
writer  to  be  in.  The  first  foreign 
country  that  he  conquered  in  his  prog¬ 
ress  was  Sweden,  and  his  own  account 
of  the  victory  is  very  entertaining  : 

“  [Lund],  23d  April,  1840. 

“In  the  evening  I  was  invited  to  tea  by  a  wid¬ 
ow  lady  who  had  very  handsome  daughters,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  cultivated  wom¬ 
en  in  the  town.  When  it  was  nearly  eight 
o'clock,  the  poet  Strandberg  came  and  said 
that  I  must  hurry  to  get  ready,  as  in  half  an 
hour  the  students  would  come  and  give  me  a 
hurrah.  I  assure  you  I  shivered  with  nervous¬ 
ness.  I  begged  to  have  it  put  off,  as  I  was  still 
so  young,  and  had  done  so  little  ;  but  he  said 
that  it  was  all  fixed.  O  !  how  1  waited  like  a 
poor  guilty  sinner  !  When  the  clock  struck 
eight — oh,  I  shall  never  forget  that  Good  Fri¬ 
day  evening  ! — the  widow  lady  said  :  ‘  Here 
comes  the  University.’  I  looked  out,  and  the 
street  was  full  of  people  ;  the  students,  some 
hundreds  of  them,  came  marching  and  sing¬ 
ing  ;  they  made  a  circle  round  the  house  ;  I 
bad  to  go  out  upon  the  steps,  and  as  soon  as  I 
showed  myself,  the  whole  troop  bared  their 
heads  ;  it  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon 
me  ;  my  knees  almost  gave  way.  A  certain 
Magister  Ctonholm  stepped  up  to  me  and  said 
that  they  greeted  me.  I  had  by  my  novels 
drawn  tighter  the  bond  between  the  neighbor- 
countries,  and  taught  the  Swedes  to  know  our 
habits  and  customs  ;  I  was  the  poet  who  had 
reached  their  hearts  ;  my  ‘  Improvisatore  ’  had 
brought  the  $outh  to  them,  and  in  '  The  Mulat¬ 
to  ’  I  had  expressed  the  great  idea  of  the  age, 
the  victory  of  the  spirit.  ‘  So  here  we  sons  of 
the  spirit  come  and  kneel  before  our  master.’ 
Upon  that  they  all  shouted  ‘  Hurrah  !’  three 
times.  ‘  Gentlemen,’  I  answered,  ‘  you  show 
me  an  honor  that  I  do  not  deserve  ;  1  shall, 
however,  strive  in  a  coming  work  to  express 
the  love  I  feel  for  Sweden.  May  I  be  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  in  a  future  work  to  repay  a  little  of 
the  debt  I  owe  you.  Thank  you — my  most  sin¬ 
cere  thanks.’  Then  the  hurrahs  broke  out 
again,  and  Cronholm  shouted :  *  When  all 

Europe  calls  to  the  great  poet,  H.  C.  Ander¬ 
sen,  do  not  forget  that  the  students  in  Lund 
were  the  first  who  publicly  brought  you  the 
homage  you  deserve  ’’  '  You  show  me  too 

much  honor,’  I  said  ;  *  I  dare  not  take  the 
homage  otherwise  than  as  a  tribute  to  my 
nation.  .  .  .’  They  shouted  ‘  Hurrah  ’  three 
times  more,  and  then  they  went  away  singing. 
When  I  got  back  to  my  room  I  was  quite  ex¬ 
hausted  !  My  feeling  during  the  whole  per¬ 
formance  was  ‘  God,  let  me  write  a  book  that 
will  show  that  I  am  a  true,  great  poet ;’  but  I 
felt  my  powerlessness  as  never  before.’’ 

His  reputation  soon  after  this  spread 
to  Germany,  and  thence  over  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Only  seven  years  later  he 
found  himself  feted  in  English  society. 


always  the  last  to  perceive  the  advent  of 
a  foreign  star  in  the  literary  heavens. 
His  description  of  London  contains 
some  specially  naive  and  humorous 
points.  Here  is  his  account  of  his  first 
interview  with  Dickens  : 

“  Brusbury  House,  near  London, } 

22d  July,  1847.  ( 

"...  Jenny  Lind  lives  in  the  same  end  of 
the  town  as  I  do,  yet  quite  a  full  Danish  mile 
from  me  ;  she  has  a  house  of  her  own,  with  a 
neat  little  gaiden.  I  dined  with  her  the  only 
evening  that  I  have  been  free,  and  heard  her 
in  Sonnamhula,  where  she  really  is  unparal¬ 
leled  ;  the  audience  wepi  and  shouted.  ...  I 
am  considered  personally  like  Jenny  Lind,  at 
this  moment  the  highest  of  compliments.  I 
send  you  the  Literary  Gazette,  where  you  can 
read  about  us ;  translate  it  for  Councillor 
Koch — I  know  he  is  one  of  my  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  friends.  I  have  also  cut  my  portiait  for 
you  out  of  Mary  Howitt' s  youmal ;  it  hangs 
in  all  the  shup-windows  in  London.  Yes,  it  is 
incredible  how  much  my  writings  are  known 
and  read  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  they 
say  I  am  regularly  studied  among  the  people. 
At  home  they  have  no  suspicion  of  all  this,  or 
rather  the  Danes  will  take  no  notice  of  it — they 
have  their  own  poets.  1  am  absolutely  certain 
that  though  all  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English 
papers  have  spoken  so  genially  about  me,  not 
a  single  Danish  newspaper  has  referred  to  it. 
But  I  will  not  plague  you  with  clouds,  when  I 
live  and  breathe  nothing  but  sunshine.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  dined  with  Lady  Blessington  ;  she 
has  a  large  house,  and  in  almost  every  room 
there  hangs  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  ;  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room  he  hangs  in  oil-colors,  as  large  as 
life,  and  illuminated  by  a  great  lamp.  Napo¬ 
leon  in  a  glory  upon  the  walls  !  And  who  do 
you  think  was  my  neighbor  at  table  ?  Wel¬ 
lington’s  eldest  son  !  Before  we  sat  down  to  eat. 
Lady  Blessington  gave  me  the  English  edition 
of  ‘  The  Wonder-story  of  my  Life.’  and  asked 
me  to  write  my  name  in  it.  While  I  was  writing 
a  man  came  into  the  room,  exactly  like  the 
portrait  we  have  all  seen,  a  man  who  for  my 
sake  had  come  up  to  town,  and  had  written,  *  I 
must  see  Andersen  !’  When  he  had  greeted 
the  company,  I  rose  from  the  writing  table  and 
ran  to  him  ;  we  took  each  other  by  both  hands- 
we  looked  into  one  another’s  eyes,  laughed  and 
shouted  ;  we  knew  each  other  so  well,  although 
it  was  the  first  time  that  we  met — for  it  was 
Charles  Dickens  !  He  answers  to  the  very  best 
anticipations  I  had  formed  of  him.  Outside 
the  house  there  is  a  lovely  verandah  running 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house  ;  vine-leaves 
and  roses  hang  like  a  curtain  out  over  the 
pilasters  ;  here  there  are  gay-plumaged  birds, 
and  below,  a  garden  and  a  green  meadow, 
green  as  one  only  sees  it  in  England  ;  out  here 
we  stood  and  talked,  talked  English  ;  but  he  un¬ 
derstood  me,  and  I  him.  Bulwer  has  sent  me 
a  greeting,  but  I  have  not  seen  him — he  is  in 
the  country.’’ 

The  acquaintance  so  formed  with 
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Dickens  ripened  into  a  lifelong  friend¬ 
ship,  although  Dickens  was  not  at  all 
blind  to  the  eccentricities  and  exquisite 
personal  funniness  of  his  Danish  guest. 
He  told  Andersen  that  his  house  at 
Gad’s  Hill  was  “  full  of  admiring  and 
affectionate  friends  of  yours,  varying 
from  three  feet  high  to  five  feet  nine,” 
and  he  wrote  him  charming  letters  of 
which  this  is  a  very  pleasant  specimen, 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  both 
of  the  writer  and  the  recipient  : 

"  Gad’s  Hill  Place,  2d  Sept.,  1857. 

“  Mv  Dear  Andersen— I  have  been  away 
from  here — at  Manthester — which  is  the  cause 
of  this  slow  and  late  reply  to  your  two  wel¬ 
come  letters. 

"  You  are  in  your  own  home  again  by  this 
time,  happy  to  see  its  familiar  face,  I  do  not 
doubt,  and  happy  in  being  received  with  open 
arms  by  all  good  Danish  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Everything  here  goes  on  as  usual.  Baby 
(too  large  for  bis  name  this  long  while  !)  calls 
’  auntie  ’  all  over  the  house,  and  the  dogs  come 
dancing  about  us,  and  go  running  down  the 
green  lanes  before  us,  as  they  used  to  do  when 
you  were  here..  But  the  days  are  shorter,  and 
the  evenings  darker,  and  when  we  go  up  to  the 
Monument  to  see  the  sunset,  we  are  obliged  to 
go  directly  after  dinner,  and  it  gets  dark  while 
we  are  up  there  ;  and  as  we  pass  the  grim  dog, 
who  rattles  his  chain,  we  can  hardly  see  his 
dim  old  eyes,  as  we  feed  him  with  biscuit. 
The  workmen,  who  have  been  digging  in  that 
well  in  the  stable-yard  so  long,  have  found  a 
great  spring  of  clear  bright  water,  and  they  got 
rather  drunk  when  they  found  it  (not  with  the 
water,  but  with  some  gin  I  gave  them),  and 
then  they  packed  up  their  tools  and  went 
away,  and  now  the  big  dog  and  the  raven  have 
all  that  place  to  themselves.  The  corn-fields 
that  were  golden,  when  you  were  here,  are 
ploughed  up  brown  ;  the  hops  are  being 
picked  ;  the  leaves  on  the  trees  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn,  and  the  rain  is  falling  as  1  write, 
very  sadly,  very  steadily. 

We  have  just  closed  our  labor  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  poor  Jerrold,  and  we  have  raised  for 
his  widow  and  daughter  two  thousand  pounds. 
On  Monday  I  am  going  away  with  Collins,  for  a 
fortnight  or  so,  into  odd  corners  of  England, 
to  write  some  descriptions  for  Household 
Words,  When  I  come  back,  I  shall  find 
them  dining  here  by  lamplight.  And  when  I 
come  back,  I  will  write  to  you  again 

"  I  never  meet  any  of  my  friends  whom  you 
saw  here  but  they  always  say  :  ‘  How's  Ander¬ 
sen  ?  where's  Andersen  ?  *  and  I  draw  imagi¬ 
nary  pictures  where  you  are,  and  declare  that 
you  desited  to  be  heartily  remembered  to  them. 
They  are  always  pleased  to  be  told  this.  I  told 
old  Jerdan  so  the  other  day,  when  he  wrote  to 
me  asking  when  he  was  to  come  and  see  you  ! 

“  All  the  house  send  you  their  kind  regards. 
Baby  says  you  shall  not  be  put  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  when  you  come  back.  I  have  read  ‘  To  Be 
or  Not  to  Be,’  and  think  it  a  very  fine  book. 


full  of  great  purpose  admirably  wrought  out,  a 
book  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  great  author. 
Good-bye,  tlear  Andersen.  Affectionately 
your  friend,  Charles  Dickens." 

But,  although  Dickens  felt  a  genuine  at¬ 
tachment  to,  and  admiration  of  Andersen, 
it  is  known  that  he  was  far  from  being 
blind  to  his  extraordinary  eccentricities  : 
his  habit  of  jumping  about  ;  his  ten¬ 
dency  to  mix  port,  claret,  and  sherry 
into  one  glass,  and  sip  them  off  slowly, 
saying,  as  he  stroked  his  stomach,  ‘  *  That 
good  for  him  his  childlike  way  of 
throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  other 
people  when  the  very  smallest  obstacle 
to  comfort  presented  itself  ;  and,  not 
least,  his  wonderfully  “  casual”  way  of 
letting  his  correspondence  take  care  of 
itself.  His  friends  in  Denmark  were 
equally  aware  of  all  these  funny  little  foi¬ 
bles,  and  here  is  a  letter  of  great  humor 
from  the  witty  poet,  Henrik  Hertz,  au¬ 
thor  of  ”  King  Rene’s  Daughter”  : 

"  2d  April,  1858. 

"  Accept  my  heartiest  thanks,  dear  friend, 
for  the  gift  of  your  new  ‘  Fairy  Talcs.’ 

"  But  do  explain  to  me  this  new  system  of 
conveyance  that  you  have  invented  for  your 
parcels  of  books  and  letters.  If  it  is  as  safe  as 
it  is  convenient,  I  shall  certainly  adopt  it  at 
once.  Yesterdav  in  the  middle  of  the  day  two 
soldiers  called  here  and  put  into  my  hands  a 
parcel  addressed  to  me,  which  they  both  had 
found  in  the  street  in  Nyhavn,  and  therefore 
both  wished  to  deliver.  It  was  very  fortunate 
that  it  was  only  found  by  two  such  conscien¬ 
tious  people  ;  for  if  a  company  had  been  going 
by,  no  doubt  the  whole  troop  would  have  felt  it 
a  duty  to  come  marching  up  to  me.  I  can 
quite  understand  how  it  was  :  you  threw  the 
packet  out  of  window  on  the  chance  that  some 
sympathetic  soul  or  other  would  take  it  to  its 
destination.  But  can  one  really  here  in  the 
town  treat  books  and  letters  as  if  they  were 
children  or  paper  kites,  that  can  be  thrown 
out,  in  the  certainty  that  somebody  will  take 
them  on  where  they  ought  to  go  ?  Ought  one 
to  wait  and  watch  till  somebody  comes  and 
takes  the  packet  up,  or  can  one  comptosedly  go 
away  at  once  ?  And  are  you  sure  that  the 
practice  is  not  in  any  way  immoral  or  against 
the  law  ? 

"  I  could  go  on  asking  all  sorts  of  questions, 
for  I  am  quite  fascinated  by  this  new  way  of 
forwarding  things.  I  have  a  devilish  big 
packet  that  is  to  be  taken  to  Randers  by  a 
skipper  ;  but  if  I  were  only  sure  that  it  would 
go  safely  if  I  just  threw  it  out  of  window,  like 
a  kite,  why  1  should  save  myself  the  trouble. 

"  But  in  any  case,  I  hope  that  every  one  to 
whom  such  a  discovery  is  sent,  may,  on  open¬ 
ing  the  package,  see  such  a  charming  contents 
as  I  did  then.  Your  affectionate 

"  Henrik  Hertz. 

“  P.S. — Excuse  my  sending  you  this  letter 
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in  the  old-fashioned  way.  But  I  am  not  yet 
experienced  in  the  new.” 

A  more  serious  weakness  in  Andersen, 
his  inablity  to  endure  crticism,  or  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  critic’s  right  to  touch  his 
work  at  all,  is  commented  on  with  strik¬ 
ing  tact  and  delicacy  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Georg  Brandes,  the  enunent  histo¬ 
rian  of  literature,  whose  volume  on  Lord 
Beaconsheld  has  just  been  translated 
for  the  English  public.  Brandes  was 
just  publishing,  for  the  first  time,  that 
valuable  critical  study  on  Andersen 
which  is  now  to  be  found  in  his  volume 
of  “Characteristics.” 

“  Copenhagen,  igth  July,  1869. 

”  Dear  Sir  :  Thanks  tor  your  kind  letter.  It 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  see  that  you  have 
taken  my  little  essay  im  bonam  partem.  It  was 
written  with  a  good  intention,  but  I  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  be  rewarded  by  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  thanks  for  what  I  write,  that 
I  was  not  at  all  sure  how  you  would  take  it. 

**  My  last  article  will  apptear  on  Sunday.  It 
is  of  the  same  length  as  the  others.  It  at¬ 
tempts  to  put  the  development  of  your  genius 
in  a  clear  light. 

“  What  I  wrote  about  your  relation  to  criti¬ 
cism  was  perfectly  serious  ;  but  I  am  not  the 
less  fond  of  you  on  that  account.  You  have 
injured  the  position  of  a  critic  in  this  little  un¬ 
developed  country  excessively,  and  it  was  not 
an  easy  position  before  ;  you  have  done  all  you 
could  to  spread  the  idea  that  envy  is  his  inspi¬ 
ration,  and  that  he  goes  about  with  a  belt  of 
serpents  round  his  waist.  I  do  not  consider 
that  in  your  stories  you  have  made  any  clear 
distinction  between  good  and  bad  criticism. 
The  critic  is  for  you  the  '  reasoner,’  the  sterile 
and  useless  critic-aster.  But  yet  there  exists 
both  a  historical  and  a  philosophical  aesthetic 
science,  which  cannot  endure  that  so  many 
scribblers  and  braggarts  should  boast  of  the 
favors  of  the  Muse,  although  they  have  never 
loosed  her  girdle  The  true  inspiration  of  the 
(esthetic  ^ritic  is  the  nexible  sympathy  with 
which  he  alternately  identifies  himself  with  the 
most  contrary  minds,  and  minds  of  the  most 
contrary  nations.  By  the  power  of  this  sym¬ 
pathy  he  attempts  to  feel  again  all  the  feelings 
that  have  lain  at  the  basis  of  works  of  litera¬ 
ture.  A  critic  is  a  person  who  understands  how 
to  read,  and  who  teaches  others  to  read.  It  is 
an  emphatic  statement  of  this  fact  which  I  miss 
in  your  works,  otherwse  so  precious  to  me. 
You  stand  on  a  pedestal  in  literature  from 
which  every  word  makes  a  thousand  echoes. 
That  you  yourself,  have  suffered  undei"  an  in¬ 
sipid,  unjust,  and  sometimes  even  loutish  crit¬ 
icism.  I  know  well  ;  I  myself,  who,  Heaven 
knows,  in  no  other  respect  compare  myself 
with  you,  have  suffered  under  a  similar  one, 
and  my  expressed  opinion  as  a  free  thinker 
has  and  will  in  future  expose  me  to  more  at¬ 
tacks  than  you  have  or  ever  can  be  assailed  by. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  you,  in  bitterness  at 
what  you  have  personally  endured,  have  done 


injustice  to  the  cultivators  of  a  whole  science. 
Therefore  it  was  that  I  wrote  what  1  did  write. 

1  quite  allow  that  you  have  made  a  diffe^’ence 
between  severe  and  kindly  judgments,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  nut  drawn  the  line 
correctly.  There  is  only  one  line,  that  be¬ 
tween  true  and  false,  earnest  and  malignant 
criticism,  and  this  latter  the  public,  especially 
when  supported  by  a  great  authority,  only  too 
easily  confounds  with  the  former. 

"  But  here  is  my  hand  ;  nothing  is  further 
from  me  than  to  bear  ill-will  against  you,  to 
whom  I  uwe  a  true  intellectual  enrichment.  I 
have  tried  to  do  my  little  part  in  making  people 
see  what  it  is  that  Denmark  possesses  in  you. 

If  I  have  succeeded,  I  am  well  content.  Once 
more,  thank  you  !  Thank  you,  especially,  for 
your  kind  wishes  for  my  future.  I,  who  know 
my  powers,  know  that  it  will  neither  be  great 
nor  brilliant ;  but  I  do  hope  that  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  our  literature  and  that  I  may  not 
disappear  entirely  without  leaving  a  mark  be¬ 
hind  me.  Your  attached 

”  Georg  Brandes.” 

The  earlier  collection,  from  which  this 
interesting  letter  is  taken,  contains  a 
great  many  letters  which  throw  interest¬ 
ing  light  on  their  authors,  if  scarcely  on 
Andersen.  The  correspondence  from 
Fredrika  Bremer  displays  the  sentimen¬ 
tal  sweetness,  gentle  wit,  and  delicate 
style  of  the  great  Swedish  novelist  in 
a  striking  way.  Her  introduction  to 
Andersen  was  very  curious.  On  his  first 
visit  to  Sweden,  as  he  was  standing  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  in  the  Gdta 
Canal,  he  remarked  to  the  captain  that 
his  dearest  hope  in  coming  to  Sweden 
was  to  see  Fredrika  Bremer.  He  was  ' 
told  that  he  would  do  well  to  resign  this 
hope  at  once,  for  the  lady  was  on  the 
continent.  At  the  next  town  at  which 
the  steamer  stepped,  however,  a  little 
shy  personage  got  in,  and  the  captain, 
hurrying  to  Andersen,  said  :  “  You’re 
in  luck,  for  that’s  Miss  Bremer  who 
has  just  come  on  board.’’  Andersen 
lost  no  time  in  presenting  himself  to  her, 
but,  unfortunately,  she  had  never  heard 
of  him,  and  was  only  stiffly  civil.  Upon 
this,  Andersen  produced  one  of  his  own 
volumes,  and  presented  it  to  her.  She 
disappeared,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two, 
came  up  on  deck  again  with  a  very 
beaming  face,  and  said  :  “  I  know  you 
now  !’’  The  acquaintance,  thus  oddly 
made,  ripened  into  a  lifelong  friend¬ 
ship.  Very  much  as  Andersen  in  his 
youth  came  to  Fredrika  Bremer,  the 
Norwegian  novelist  Bjornsen  came  to 
Andersen  in  his  old  age.  The  let¬ 
ters  from  Bjornsen  which  are  here 
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printed  are  very  characteristic  of  that 
egotistical  and  turbulent  man  of  genius. 
He  pours  his  tributes  at  Andersen’s 
feet  without  the  least  reticence,  and  re¬ 
sponds  with  stormy  affection  to  the  old 
Danish  poet’s  cordiality.  He  exclaims  : 
“  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !”  He  weeps 
as  he  reads  Andersen’s  poems,  and  all 
this  vivacity  is  mixed  up,  in  the  oddest 
and  the  most  Bjornsenlike  way,  with  do¬ 
mestic  details  about  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  with  political  theories  and  denun¬ 
ciations  of  public  men,  and  with  schemes 
for  all  sorts  of  poetical  nroduction.  The 
letters  from  people  of  distinction  outside 
Scandinavia  are  not  as  numerous  as  the 
foreign  reader  would  wish.  Andersen 
corresponded  with  literary  persons  in 
every  capital  of  Europe,  and  we  can  but 
suppose  that  the  desire  to  make  the 
books  attractive  to  a  home  audience  has 
prevented  the  editors  from  borrowing 
from  this  rich  store.  From  Andersen’s 
wide  circle  of  eminent  friends  in  Ger¬ 
many,  some  interesting  letters  from 
Robert  Schumann  about  the  composition 
of  music  to  the  poems  called  “  (ilUcks- 
blume”  are  alone  given.  In  the  English 
section,  Charles  Dickens  contributes 
several  interesting  letters,  but  no  other 
Englishman,  although  a  good  deal  of 
space  is  needlessly  taken  up  by  printing 
the  letters  written  to  Andersen  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  Scotch  girl,  whose  correspondence  is 
neither  very  amusing  nor  particularly 
pretty  in  tone.  A  series  of  very  pleasant 
letters  from  Madame  Goldschmidt  re¬ 
mind  us  that  her  long  stay  in  England 
has  not  destroyed  the  purity  of  Jenny 
I.ind’s  Swedish  style,  and  remind  us, 
also,  of  that  charming  little  story  that 
Andersen  was  so  fond  of  telling  :  how, 
one  Christmas  Eve  he  found  himself  in 
a  little  country  town  in  Germany,  where 
he  had  no  acquaintance  but  Jenny  Lind, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  through  the 
town  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and 
how  he  and  Jenny  Lind  and  her  maid  set 
up  a  Christmas  tree  together,  and  cele¬ 
brated  their  Scandinavian  yule  by  telling 
stories  and  talking  of  their  friends  at 
home. 


On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
these  two  collections  of  correspondence 
tend  in  any  great  measure  to  modify  our 
conception  of  the  poet’s  character.  An¬ 
dersen  was  a  man  of  singularly  trans¬ 
parent  nature,  and  he  scarcely  laid  pen 
to  paper  without  naively  revealing  some 
one  or  other  of  his  idiosyncrasies,  and, 
besides  the  revelations  of  himself  which 
he  made  in  his  “  Fairy  Tales”  and  his 
novels,  his  dramas,  and  his  books  of 
travel,  he  wrote  “  The  Wonder-story  of 
my  Life,”  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  autobiography  ever  composed. 
Unfortunately,  what  new  points  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  these  letters  are  mostly  weak¬ 
nesses,  none  of  them  in  any  way  serious 
indeed,  but  little  tiresome  vanities  and 
jealousies,  the  proofs  of  which  Ander¬ 
sen’s  own  simplicity  and  candor  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  destroying.  It  is  true 
that  the  editors  deserve  our  thanks  for 
giving  us  one  amusing  piece  of  self-analy¬ 
sis,  which  has,  properly  speaking,  no 
place  in  their  collection,  but  which  we 
should  be  very  sorry  to  miss.  Among 
Andersen’s  papers  was  found  a  little  leaf 
in  his  handwriting,  but  without  date, 
giving  a  minute  phrenological  description 
of  his  person.  According  to  this  analy¬ 
sis,  he  discovered  in  himself  a  great  deal 
of  love  for  children,  of  attachment,  of 
humor,  and  of  the  desire  to  please ; 
very  little  amativeness,  or  destructive¬ 
ness,  or  love  of  acquiring  money  ;  no 
sense  of  mechanism,  a  fair  amount  of 
self-esteem,  and  a  very  large  share  of 
good-nature.  Justice  and  reverence 
were  but  moderately  developed,  while 
hope  was  large,  and  ideality  very  large. 
He  found  in  himself  a  great  sense  for 
the  marvellous,  and  a  great  sense  for 
words  and  languages.  Wit  was  very 
large,  causality  large,  locality  tolerably 
large,  sense  of  color  very  small.  Music 
in  great  excess  was  balanced  by  a  medi¬ 
ocre  feeling  for  form.  The  reader  will 
smile  at  these  nice  distinctions,  but  they 
are  evidently  made  with  care  and  sincer¬ 
ity,  and  they  are  not  without  value  in 
estimating  the  character  of  the  great  au¬ 
thor. —  Temple  Bar, 
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It  is  customary  with  us,  after  perus¬ 
ing  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  to  utter 
a  little  Pharisaical  thanksgiving  that  we 
are  not  like  our  neighbors.  But  those 
acquainted  with  our  own  scandalous 
chronicles  are  well  aware  that  England 
under  the  first  and  second  Georges  was 
little  better  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
than  was  France  under  the  Regency  or 
under  Louis  XV.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  the  pages  of  Tallemant  de 
Reaux,  of  St.  Simon,  or  even  of  Tou- 
chard  la  Fosse,  a  story  more  suggestive 
of  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  than  that  of  the  notorious 
Duchess  of  Kingston. 

Elizabeth  Chudleigh  was  born  in  the 
year  1720,  at  the  family  seat,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Plymouth.  The 
Chudleighs  were  a  good  old  Devonshire 
family,  one  of  whom  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  against  the  Spanish  Ar¬ 
mada.  Elizabeth’s  father  was  a  colonel, 
who  held  some  appointment  at  Chelsea 
College  ;  he  died  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  thereupon  his  widow  took  a  small 
house  in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  which  by  and  by  many  gentlemen 
were  attracted  by  “  the  beauty  and  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  daughter.”  Such  are  the 
epithets  used  by  Miss  Chudleigh's  biog¬ 
raphers  to  describe  a  young  lady  whose 
charms  were  chiefly  of  a  sensual  kind, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  beauty  in 
that  age  ;  whose  wit,  to  judge  by  such 
specimens  as  have  descended  to  us,  was 
only  coarse  vivacity  ;  and  whose  educa¬ 
tion  was  of  the  slightest.  Among  the 
visitors  to  the  house  of  the  scheming 
mother,  was  Pulteney,Earl  of  Bath,  who 
took  a  great  fancy  to  the  daughter,  read 
with  her,  corresponded  with  her,  and 
endeavored  to  give  her  mind  some  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  not  very  successfully. 
Much  more  to  her  taste  was  the  post  of 
a  maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
which  his  interest  procured  for  her  when 
she  was  just  eighteen.  Scandal  was,  of 
course,  rife  about  the  relations  between 
master  and  pupil,  whether  justly  or  un¬ 
justly,  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

Miss  Chudleigh  was  launched  into  the 
great  world  ;  and  what  kind  of  world 


that  was,  may  be  gathered  from  Lord 
Hervey,  Horace  Walpole,  and  many 
other  contemporary  writers. 

A  young  lady  whose  attractions  were 
so  excellently  adapted  to  such  a  sphere, 
and  whose  ambition  was,  in  her  own 
words,  always  to  be  “  short,  clear  and 
surprising,”  was  sure  to  become  a  reign¬ 
ing  beauty  at  Leicester  Hall,  and  noble 
suitors,  and  honorable  ones  too,  soon 
began  'to  contend  for  her  smiles. 
Among  those  who  entertained  a  real 
passion  for  her  was  the  Duke  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  to  whom  after  a  while  she  was  en¬ 
gaged,  and  the  marriage  was  arranged 
to  take  place  upon  his  return  from  the 
"  grand  tour.”  Soon  after  the  duke’s 
departure,  however,  his  betrothed  was  in¬ 
troduced,  at  the  house  of  her  maternal 
aunt,  Hanmer,  to  Lieutenant  Hervey,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and 
he  became  desperately  enamored  of  her. 
For  some  reason,  difficult  to  understand 
when  the  choice  was  between  him  and 
the  duke,  the  aunt  favored  his  suit  so 
ardently  that  she  even  intercepted  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  letters.  Miss  Chudleigh  was 
piqued  at  her  lover’s  supposed  neglect, 
and  Mrs.  Hanmer  won  the  day.  The 
marriage  was  secretly  celebrated  in  the 
year  1744,  in  the  private  chapel  attached 
to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Merril,  at  Lain- 
ston,  near  Southampton,  where  it  may 
be  supposed  both  the  parties  were  on  a 
visit.  Thereafter  she  described  it  as 
being  such  a  shabby,  scrambling  busi¬ 
ness,  and  so  incomplete,  that  she  would 
have  been  as  unwilling  to  take  an  oath 
she  was  married  as  that  she  was  not. 
The  whole  transaction  is  extremely  ob¬ 
scure.  There  were  far  more  eligible 
suitors,  men  of  title,  who  would  have 
gladly  consoled  her  ;  she  seems  to  have 
actually  disliked  Hervey  ;  neither,  to 
judge  by  her  after-life,  was  she  of  that 
plastic  nature  that  any  third  person 
could  have  absolutely  controlled  her  ac¬ 
tions  against  her  will.  But  married  she 
was  to  him,  and  a  very  disastrous  union 
it  proved — for  the  day  after  its  consum¬ 
mation  the  bride  protested  that  she 
would  never  live  with  her  husband.  In 
vain  did  he  implore  and  threaten.  She 
threatened  also,  that  if  he  pursued  her 
she  would  publish  her  marriage  and 
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thereby  forfeit  her  post  of  maid  of 
honor,  which  threat,  as  this  position  was 
all  the  fortune  she  possessed,  and  as  he 
was  too  poor  to  undertake  her  mainten¬ 
ance,  was  a  checkmate.  So  he  went  away 
to  sea,  and  Mrs.  Her;  ey  returned  to 
court  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

But  the  husband  was  got  rid  of  only 
for  a  time  ;  when  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  found  his  wife  had  become  the 
fashionable  beauty  of  the  day,  and  on 
every  side  he  heard  of  the  splendor  of 
her  dress  and  equipage,  and  how  half  the 
noblemen  at  court  were  sighing  at  her 
feet.  Piqued  by  these  accounts,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  claim  his  rights  over  her,  and 
found  means  to  compel  her  to  visit  him 
at  his  lodgings. 

By  and  by  it  became  necessary  for  her 
to  temjHjrarily  seclude  herself  from  her 
duties  at  Leicester  House.  The  child  died 
soon  after  its  birth,  and  everything  was 
so  well  managed,  that  although  suspi¬ 
cions  and  scandal  were  whispered,  the 
marriage  remained  a  profound  secret. 
When  his  Grace  of  Hamilton  reappeared, 
there  was  an  tdaircissement,  and  she  dis¬ 
covered  how  infamously  she  had  been 
duped.  He  called  upon  her  to  fulfil  her 
engagement,  which  it  was  out  ot  her 
power  to  do,  as  it  was  also  to  render 
any  explanation  of  her  refusal  ;  soon 
afterward  he  married  one  of  the  Miss 
Gunnings.  In  the  meantime  our  maid 
of  honor  received  many  eligible  offers, 
to  all  of  which  she  could  make  but  one 
reply.  Perhaps,  to  rid  herself  of  im¬ 
portunities  that  could  only  fill  her  with 
mortification  and  to  distract  her  thoughts 
from  her  own  bitter  disappointment,  she 
went  to  Germany,  where  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  quite  a  distinguished  manner 
at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Saxony,  and 
from  that  time  she  kept  up  a  correspond¬ 
ence  both  with  the  great  Frederick  and 
the  PLlector.  Miss  Chudleigh,  as  she  still 
continued  to  call  herself,  was  now  a 
very  famous  personage  indeed  in  the 
world  of  St.  James’^  and  Leicester 
House.  How  such  a  magnificent  show 
could  be  supported  by  a  maid  of  honor’s 
salary  was  a  problem  that,  according  to 
the  scandal- mongers,  was  very  easy  of 
solution.  There  were  stories  affecting 
the  Prince  of  Wales — although  she  was 
high  in  favor  with  the  princess — and 
Lord  Howe, and  a  child  was  found  upon 
the  stairs  leading  to  her  apartments  at 
N*w  Series. — Vol.  XXXll.,  No.  4 


Windsor,  that  she  took  charge  of,  pve 
her  own  name  to,  and  protected  until  its 
death.  Her  chosen  friends  were  the 
equally  notorious  Lady  Harrington  and 
Miss  Ashe  ;  and  her  own  behavior  scan¬ 
dalized  even  the  morals  of  Leicester 
House.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  in  a 
letter  describing  her  appearance  at  a 
masquerade  given  in  honor  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  ambassador,  1749,  says  :  “  Miss 

Chudleigh’s  dress,  or  rather  undress, 
was  remarkable  ;  she  was  Iphigenia  for 
the  sacrifice,  but  so  naked  that  the 
maids  of  honor)  not  maids  of  the  strict¬ 
est)  were  so  offended  that  they  would 
not  speak  to  her.”  Horace  Walpole 
says  “  that  you  would  have  taken  her 
for  Andromeda,”  and  another  tells  us 
that  the  prince  was  so  scandalized  that 
he  threw  a  veil  over  her,  upon  which 
she  impudently  retorted  :”  Votre  Altesse 
Royale  sait  que  chacun  d  son  But"  (al¬ 
luding  to  the  scandal  about  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  ’Bute).  ”  My  Lord,”  she 
said  one  day  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
”  have  you  heard  what  people  say  about 
me,  that  I  have  had  twins  ”  “  Madam, 
I  make  a  point  of  never  believing  more 
than  half  of  what  I  hear,”  replied  the 
earl  with  a  bow. 

From  Walpole’s  correspondence  wc 
obtain  several  vivid  pictures*  of  her 
doings.  In  a  letter  to  Mann  (May  17th, 
1749),  he  says  :  “  I  told  you  we  were  to 
have  another  jubilee  masquerade  ;  there 
was  one  by  the  king’s  command  for 
Miss  Chudleigh,  the  maid  of  honor,  with 
whom  our  gracious  monarch  has  a  mind 
to  believe  himself  in  love — so  much  in 
love  that  at  one  of  the  booths  he  gave  a 
fairing  for  her  w’atch  which  cost  him 
thirty-five  guineas — actually  disbursed 
out  of  the  privy  purse,  and  not  charged 
on  the  civil  list.”  In  another  letter  to 
the  same  (December,  zzd,  1750),  we 
have  a  sequel  to  this  incident  :  ”  The 
housekeeper  at  Windsor,  an  old  mon¬ 
ster  that  Verrio  painted  for  one  of  the 
furies,  is  dead.  The  revenue  is  large, 
and  has  been  largely  solicited.  Two 
day^  ago  at  the  drawing-room,  the  gal¬ 
lant  Orondates  strode  up  to  Miss  Chud¬ 
leigh,  and  told  her  he  was  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  obeying  her  com¬ 
mands,  that  he  appointed  her  mother 
housekeeper  at  Windsor,  and  hoped  she 
would  not  think  a  kiss  too  great  a  re¬ 
ward — against  all  precedent  he  kissed 
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her  in  the  circle.  He  has  had  a  han¬ 
kering  these  two  years.  Her  life,  which 
is  now  of  thirty  years’  standing,  is  a 
little  historic.  Why  should  not  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  charming  face  on  her  side, 
and  near  seventy  years  on  his,  produce' 
a  title  ”  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  she  w'as  ever  added  to  the  list  of 
the  mistresses  of  this  German  Grand 
Turk. 

But  all  this  glitter  and  incense  and 
ro)al  favor  could  not  render  her  obliv¬ 
ious  of  the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard,  the 
bite  noire  of  a  husband  who  frequently 
forced  himself  upon  her  notice,  and  per¬ 
secuted  her  for  a  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights.  At  last,  to  rid  herself  of  these 
importunities,  she  hit  upon  an  idea, 
worthy  of  the  wicked  heroine  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  sensational  novel.  The  clergyman 
who  had  performed  the  ceremony  was 
dead.  Accompanied  by  a  friend  she 
made  a  journey  to  Lainston,  desired  to 
see  the  parish  register,  and  while  her 
companion  engaged  the  clerk’s  attention 
she  cut  out  the  page  which  contained  the 
entry  of  her  marrige,  and,  with  that  im¬ 
portant  document  in  her  possession,  re¬ 
turned  to  London.  But,  by  a  strange 
irony  of  fate,  the  poor  naval  captain  just 
then  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  T«  be  plain  Mrs.  Hervey  was  one 
thing  ;  to  be  Countes  of  Bristol  another. 
Still  my  lady  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  took  another  journey  to  Lainston, 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  attorney  and  a 
bribe  to  the  clerk,  got  the  abstracted  leaf 
reinserted  !  But  only  to  wish  the  act 
undone  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  accom¬ 
plished,  for  a  little  time  afterward  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  presented  himself  as 
a  suitor  for  her  hand.  To  be  only  a 
countess  when  she  might  be  a  duchess 
was  intolerable.  She  could  not  mutilate 
the  register  a  second  time,  so  she  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  husband  to  agree  to  a  di¬ 
vorce.  “  I’ll  see  the - at  the  devil 

before  I’ll  assist  to  make  her  a  duchess,” 
was  the  earl’s  reply.  But  w'ith  such  a  prize 
in  view  our  maid  of  honor  was  not  to  be 
easily  repulsed  ;  she  made  a  second  ap¬ 
peal.  Wnat  purpose  could  it  serve  to  keep 
two  j)eople  bound  together  when  they  de¬ 
tested  each  other,  and  could  never  possi¬ 
bly  live  together  After  a  time  my  lord 
consented  that  a  divorce  suit  should  be 
instituted,  provided  she  furnished  the 
proofs  ot  her  own  adultery.  This  was 


something  too  much  even  for  Miss 
Chudleigh’s  audacity. 

Meanwhile,  if  she  was  not  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  she  had  the  full  command  of 
the  duke’s  fortune.  The  intrigue  was 
carried  on  with  great  discretion,  the 
duke  doted  upon  her,  and  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  careful  of  her  reputation. 

Once  more  we  must  take  from  Horace 
Walpole  a  picture  of  Miss  Chudleigh’s 
doings  :  “  Oh,  that  you  had  been  at  the 
ball  the  other  night  !”  he  writes  to  Con¬ 
way,  May  2 1  St,  1763.  ”  History  could 

never  describe  it  and  keep  its  counten¬ 
ance.  The  queen’s  real  birthday,  you 
know,  is  not  kept  ;  this  maid  of  honor 
kept  it — nay,  while  the  court  is  in 
mourning,  expected  people  to  be  out  of 
mourning  ;  the  queen’s  family  really 
was  so,  Northumberland  having  desired 
leave  for  them.  A  scaffold  was  erected 
in  Hyde  Park  for  fireworks.  To  show’ 
the  illumination  without  to  more  advan¬ 
tage,  the  company  w’ere  received  in  an 
apartment  totally  dark,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  for  two  hours — if  they  gave  rise 
to  any  more  birthdays  who  could  help 
it  The  firew'orks  succeeded  well.  On 
each  side  of  the  court  were  two  large 
scaffolds  for  the  Virgin’s  trades-people. 
When  the  fireworks  ceased,  a  large 
scene  was  lighted  'in  the  court,  repre¬ 
senting  their  majesties,  on  each  side  of 
which  were  two  obelisks,  painted  with 
emblems,  and  illuminated  mottoes  be¬ 
neath  in  Latin  and  English  :  i.  For  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  ship,  multorum  spes. 
2.  For  the  princess  dowager,  a  bird  of 
Paradise,  and  two  little  ones,  Meos  ad 
sidera  tollo.  People  smiled.  3.  'I'he 
Duke  of  York,  a  temple,  Vittuti  et 
honori.  4.  Princess  Augustina,  a  bird 
of  Non  habet parent  j  unluckily 

this  was  translated  I  have  no  peer.  People 
laughed  out,  considering  where  this  was 
exhibited.  5.  The  three  younger  princes, 
an  orange-tree,  Promittit  et  dat.  6.  'I’he 
three  younger  princesses,  the  flower 
crown-imperial.  •!  forget  the  Latn.  The 
translation  was  silly  enough  :  Bashful  in 
youth,  graceful  in  age.  The  lady  of  the 
house  made  many  apologies  for  the  poor¬ 
ness  of  the  performance,  which  she  said 
was  only  oil-paper  painted  by  one  of  the 
servants ;  but  it  really  w'as  fine  and 
pretty.  'Fhe  Duke  of  Kingston  was  in  a 
frock,  comme  chez  lui.  Behind  the  house 
was  a  cenotaph  for  the  Princess  Eliza- 
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beth,  a  kind  of  illuminated  cradle  ;  the 
motto,  All  the  honors  the  dead  can  re¬ 
ceive.  This  burying-ground  was  a 
strange  codicil  to  a  festival,  and,  what 
was  more  strange,  about  one  in  the 
morning  this  sarcophagus  burst  out  into 
crackers  and  guns.  The  Margrave  of 
Anspach  began  the  ball  with  the  Virgin. 
The  supper  was  most  sumptuous.” 

The  duke  desired  as  ardently  to  make 
her  a  duchess  as  she  desired  to  become 
one,  and  by ‘and  by  a  way  was  discovered 
by  which  the  Earl  of  Bristol’s  obduracy 
might  be  overcome,  and  that  was  a 
handsome  sum  of  money — in  other 
words,  his  mouth  might  be  closed  with 
a  golden  key.  So  when  a  cause  was  in¬ 
stituted  to  protect  Miss  Chudleigh 
against  his  connubial  claims,  and  he  was 
called  upon  in  open  court  to  produce 
proofs  of  his  marriage,  he  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  the  lady  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  free.  She  was  not  long  in 
taking  advantage  of  her  freedom.  There 
was  a  magnificent  wedding  at  which 
even  their  majesties — a  condescension 
almost  without  precedent — wore  favors. 
The  poor  duke  was  one  of  the  mildest 
and  most  unostentatious  of  men  ;  the 
woman  he  had  married,  a  coarse  scold, 
so  full  of  caprices  that  she  used  to  say 
she  should  detest  herself  if  she  were  for 
two  hours  together  in  the  same  tem|>er, 
and  with  a  love  of  display  and  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  flattery  perfectly  insatiable.  But 
it  was  no  leap  in  the  dark  he  had  taken, 
he  having  had  ample  time  to  learn  the 
lady’s  character  during  the  years  of  very 
intimate  association  he  had  previously 
enjoyed  with  her.  One  of  his  footmen, 
who  afterward  published  in  a  series  of 
letters  a  description  of  their  life,  relates 
how,  when  they  were  travelling,  my  lady 
would  hurl  the  duke’s  boxes  out  of  the 
carriage  into  the  road  it  they  at  all  in¬ 
commoded  the  packing  of  her  own  lug¬ 
gage,  and  various  other  freaks  of  the 
same  kind,  which  the  poor  husband  bore 
very  meekly.  He  survived  his  marriage 
only  five  years,  but  his  infatuation  en¬ 
dured  to  the  last,  for,  to  the  shameful  in¬ 
jury  of  all  his  family,  he  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  estates  to  her,  for  life,  on 
condition  that  she  did  not  marry  again. 
Upon  being  told  of  this  reservation,  my 
lady  waxed  furious  and  sent  off  post 
haste  to  the  lawyer,  saying  she  would 
have  it  struck  out  of  the  will,  and  if  it 


was  not  done  she  would  at  once  take  the 
management  of  her  affairs  out  of  his 
hands.  After  some  hesitation,  and  with 
no  liking  for  his  errand,  the  lawyer  re¬ 
paired  to  the  dying  man’s  chamber,  but 
found  him  in  so  weak  and  imbecile  a 
condition  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  carry  her  wishes  into  effect.  And  so, 
with  much  impotent  rage,  my  lady  had 
to  submit.  After  the  duke’s  death  she 
gave  full  sway  to  her  passion  for  display; 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  she  was 
lodged  in  a  cardinal’s  palace  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  with  such 
honors  as  are  usually  accorded  only  to 
sovereign  princes,  while  the  splendid 
yacht  she  kept  upon  the  Tiber  was  the 
sensation  of  the  imperial  city. 

But  while  in  the  midst  of  these  revels 
and  intoxicating  flatteries  there  came 
news  that  struck  her  with  dismay.  One 
of  the  witnesses  of  her  marriage  with 
Hervey  was  a  servant  named  .Craddock, 
of  whom  she  afterward  lost  sight ;  dur¬ 
ing  her  visit  to  Rome,  however,  this 
woman  turned  up  in  London  in  a  desti¬ 
tute  condition,  and  finding  my  lady 
away  applied  to  her  lawyer  for  assist¬ 
ance  ;  he  refused  to  give  her  a  penny  ; 
thereupon  she  told  him  of  the  secret  she 
possessed,  and  threatened  that  if  he  did 
not  relieve  her,  she  would  use  it  for  her 
own  advantage.  He  was  equally  imper¬ 
vious  to  threats  and  entreaties  ;  and  full 
of  resentment,  the  woman  proceeded 
from  his  office  to  the  house  of  Mr» 
Evelyn  Meadows,  the  duke’s  eldest 
nephew,  snd  sold  her  information  to 
him.  He  lost  no  time  in  turning  it  to 
account,  and  the  news  my  lady  received 
at  Rome  was  that  a  criminal  action  for 
bigamy  had  been  commenced  against 
her,  and  that  if  she  did  not  immediately 
return  to  England  a  decree  of  outlawry 
would  be  made  against  her,  by  which, 
of  course,  all  her  property  would  be  for¬ 
feited.  This  expeditious  way  of  annul¬ 
ling  the  late  duke’s  will  was  exactly  what 
Mr.  Evelyn  Meadows  desired  to  bring 
about,  and  he  cleverly  intrigued  to  keep 
her  in  Italy  until  the  decree  should  be 
pronounced.  Upon  receiving  the  news 
she  rushed  to  her  banker’s  for  money 
for  her  journey  ;  h:  having  received  his 
cue,  denied  himself  ;  again  and  again 
she  called,  and  still  he  evaded  her.  At 
last  she  took  her  seat  upon  his  doorstep, 
and  vowed  she  would  not  rise  until  he 
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consented  to  see  her.  Finding  her  deter¬ 
mined  he  admitted  her,  but  even  then 
demurred  to  her  demand.  She  wasted 
no  time  in  argument,  her  mode  of  per¬ 
suasion  was  simple  and  emphatic.  She 
drew  a  pistol  from  her  pocket  and  swore 
a  round  oath  that  she  would  shoot  him 
through  the  head  if  he  did  not  instantly 
give  her  the  sum  she  required — and  he 
did  so.  But  her  difficulties  were  not  all 
surmounted  ;  while  crossing  the  Alps, 
an  abscess  in  her  side  broke,  causing 
her  so  much  pain  that  she  could  travel 
only  in  a  litter.  At  length,  sick  in  mind 
and  body,  she  arrived  in  England.  Her 
first  care  was  to  seek  out  the  woman 
Craddock,  to  whom  she  made  the  mag¬ 
nificent  offer  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  if 
she  would  retire  to  some  remote  village, 
near  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  where  the 
prosecution  would  not  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  her,  and  expressed  great  astonish¬ 
ment  that  “  the  old  devil  should  have 
the  assurance  to  refuse  it.” 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  duchess  was 
the  nine  days’  wonder,  the  person  most 
talked  about  in  all  London,  the  subject 
of  jest  and  satire.  The  witless  scurril¬ 
ities  of  Grub  Street  lampoons  she  could 
treat  with  contempt,  but  when  she  found 
herself  threatened  by  one  of  the  wittiest 
and  most  popular  satirists  of  the  day, 
she  began  to  tremble.  For  Foote  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  the  new  piete  he  was 
about  to  produce  at  the  Haymarket,  the 
Puchess  of  Kingston  was  to  figure.  She 
requested  to  see  the  comedy  :  Foote  for¬ 
warded  it  to  her.  In  the  person  of  Lady 
Kitty  Crocodile  she  found  her  pretended 
grief  for  her  husband’s  death,  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  most  ostentatiously 
displaying,  held  up  to  ridicule.  ”  In  my 
husband’s  lifetime,”  she  is  made  to  say, 
”  I  had  one  consolation  at  least,  that  I 
could  make  him  pay  me  in  private  for 
the  fondness  that  1  lavished  on  him  in 
public.”  Her  friendship  to  the  pope 
was  alluded  to  in  unmistakable  terms, 
and  all  her  follies  and  vices  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  opprobrium.  The  probable 
effect  of  such  a'satire  at  such  a  time  upon 
the  public  mind  was  too  terrible  to  con¬ 
template.  She  asked  him  what  sum  he 
would  require  to  suppress  it ;  he  replied, 
two  thousand  pounds.  She  offered  him 
sixteen  hundred. 

He  refused  it.  She  had  the  draft  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  full  amount  when  friends 


interposed,  and  Lord  Hertford,  as  Lord 
Chamberlain,  refused  to  license  the 
farce.  ”  He,”  (Lord  Hertford)  ”  asked 
me  to  make  his  youngest  son  a  box 
keeper  ;  I  refused,  and  so  he  stopped 
my  piece,”  was  the  impudent  mimic’s 
commentary  on  the  stage.  Prohibited 
from  producing  it,  he  resolved  to  pub¬ 
lish  it.  But  here  again  the  duchess’s 
friends  checkmated  him  by  threatening  a 
prosecution  for  libel.  Foote  began  to 
grow  frightened  and  wrote  her  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  letter,  in  which  he  promised  that 
the  scenes  of  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile 
should  not  be  published,  nor  anything 
appear  in  his  theatre  that  could  touch 
her,  provided  the  atacks  in  the  news¬ 
papers  did  not  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  act  in  self-defence.  Exulting  in 
the  triumph  she  had  won,  the  Duchess 
wrote  the  following  coarse  and  ill-bred 
letter  ; 

‘‘  Sir  :  I  know  too  well  what  is  due  to 
my  own  dignity  to  enter  into  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  an  extortionate  assassin  of  pri¬ 
vate  reputaton.  If  I  have  abhorred 
you  for  your  slander,  I  now  despise  you 
for  your  concessions  ;  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  illiberality  of  your  satire,  when  you 
can  publish  it  or  suppress  it  as  best  suits 
the  needy  convenience  of  your  purse. 
You  first  had  the  cowardly  baseness  to 
draw  the  sword,  and,  if  I  sheath  it  until 
I  make  you  crouch  like  the  subservient 
vassal  you  are,  then  there  is  no  spirit  in 
an  injured  woman  nor  meanness  in  a 
slanderous  buffoon.  To  a  man  my  sex 
alone  would  have  screened  me  from  at¬ 
tack  ;  but  I  am  writing  to  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  Merry  Andrew,  and  prostitute 
the  name  of  manhood  by  applying  it  to 
Mr.  Foote.  Clothed  in  innocence,  as 
in  a  coat  of  mail,  I  am  proof  against  a 
host  of  foes  ;  and  conscious  of  never 
having  intentionally  injured  a  single  in¬ 
dividual,  I  doubt  not  but  a  brave  and 
generous  public  will  protect  me  from  the 
malevolence  of  a  theatrical  assassin. 
You  shall  have  cause  to  remember  that 
though  I  would  have  given  liberally  for 
the  relief  of  your  necessities,  I  scorn  to 
be  bullied  into  a  purchase  of  your  si¬ 
lence.  There  is  something,  however,  in 
your  pity  at  which  my  nature  revolts. 
To  make  me  an  offer  of  pity  at  once  be¬ 
trays  your  insolence  and  your  vanity.  I 
will  keep  the  pity  you  send  until  the 
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morning  before  you  are  turned  off, 
when  I  will  return  it  by  a  Cupid,  with  a 
box  of  lip-salve,  and  a  choir  of  choris¬ 
ters  shall  chant  a  stave  to  your  requiem. 

“  E.  Kingston. 

“  P.S.  You  should  have  received  this 
sooner,  but  the  servant  has  been  a  long 
time  in  writing  it.” 

To  this  Foote  replied  : 

”  Madam:  Though  I  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  answer  the  illiberal 
attacks  of  your  agents,  yet  a  public  cor¬ 
respondence  with  your  grace  is  too  great 
an  honor  for  me  to  decline.  1  can’t 
help  thinking  but  that  it  would  have 
been  prudent  in  your  grace  to  have  an¬ 
swered  my  letter  before  dinner,  or  at 
least  have  postponed  it  to  the  cool  hour 
of  the  morning  ;  you  would  then  have 
found  that  I  had  voluntarily  granted  the 
request  which  you  had  endeavored  by 
so  many  different  ways  to  obtain.  Lord 
Mountstuart,  for  whose  amiable  qualities 
I  have  the  highest  respect,  must  recol¬ 
lect,  when  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  him 
at  Kingston  House,  by  your  grace’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  that,  instead  of  begging  relief 
from  your  charity,  I  rejected  your  splen¬ 
did  offers  to  suppress  The  Trip  to  Calais 
with  the  contempt  they  deserved.  In¬ 
deed,  madam,  the  humanity  of  my  royal 
and  benevolent  master,  and  the  public 
protection,  have  placed  me  much  above 
the  reach  of  your  bounty.  But  why, 
madam,  put  on  your  coat  of  mail  against 
me  ?  I  have  no  hostile  intentions.  Folly, 
not  vice,  is  the  game  I  pursue.  In 
those  scenes  which  you  so  unaccountably 
apply  to  yourself,  you  must  observe  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  at  the  lit¬ 
tle  incidents  of  your  life  which  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  curiosity  of  the  grand  inquest 
for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  i  am 
happy,  madam,  however,  to  hear  that 
your  robe  of  innocence  is  in  such  perfect 
repair.  I  was  afraid  it  might  have  been 
a  little  the  worse  for  the  wearing  ;  may 
it  hold  out  to  keep  you  warm  the  next 
winter.  The  progenitors  your  grace  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  give  me  are,  I 
presume,  merely  metaphorical  persons, 
and  to  be  considered  as  the  authors  of 
my  muse,  and  not  of  my  manhood  ;  a 
Merry  Andrew  and  a  prostitute  are  no 
bad  poetical  parents,  especially  for  a 
writer  of  plays  :  the  first  to  give  the  hu¬ 
mor  and  mirth,  the  last  to  furnish  the 


graces  and  powers  of  attraction.  Pros¬ 
titutes  and  players  must  live  by  pleasing 
the  public  ;  not  but  your  grace  may 
have  heard  of  ladies  who,  %  private 
practice,  have  accumulated  amazing 
large  fortunes.  If  you  mean  that  I  really 
owe  my  birth  to  that  pleasing  connec¬ 
tion,  your  grace  is  grossly  deceived.  My 
father  was  in  truth  a  very  useful  magis¬ 
trate  and  respectable  country  gentleman, 
as  the  whole  County  of  Cornwall  will 
tell  you  ;  my  mother  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Goodere,  Bart.,  who  represented 
the  County  of  Hereford.  Her  fortune 
was  large  and  her  morals  irreproachable, 
till  your  grace  condescended  to  stain 
them  ;  she  was  upward  of  fourscore 
years  old  when  she  died,  and,  what  will 
surprise  your  grace,  was  never  married 
but  once  in  her  life  !  I  am  obliged  to 
your  grace  for  your  intended  present  on 
the  day,  as  you  politely  express  it,  when 
I  am  to  be  turned  off.  But  where  will 
your  grace  get  me  the  cupid  to  bring  me 
the  lip-salve  ?  That  family  name  I  am 
afraid  has  long  quitted  your  service. 
Pray,  madam,  is  not  Jackson  the  name 
of  the  female  confidential  secretary  ?  and 
is  she  not  generally  clothed  in  black  pet 
ticoats  made  out  of  your  weeds  ? 

"  *  So  mourn'd  the  dame  of  Ephesus  her  love. 

"I  fancy  your  grace  took  the  hint  when 
last  you  resided  at  Rome.  You  heard 
there,  I  suppose,  of  a  certain  Joan,  who 
was  once  elected  a  pope,  and  in  humble 
imitation  have  converted  a  pious  parson 
into  a  chambermaid.  The  scheme  is 
new  in  the  country,  and  has  doubtless  its 
particular  pleasures.  That  you  may 
never  want  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  in 
every  emergency,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

“  Your  grace’s  most  devoted  and  oblig¬ 
ed  humble  servant,  Sam.  Foote.” 

Foote  now  rewrote  The  Trip  to  Calais, 
and  renamed  it  The  Capuchin,  omitted 
the  character  of  Lady  Kitty,  and  in¬ 
troduced  another.  Dr.  Viper,  under 
which  name  he  scarified  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jackson,  her  tool,  with  a  ferocity  that 
has  few  parallels  in  satire.  How  much  of 
Foote’s  indictment  was  truth  we  have  no 
means  of  determining,  but  unquestion¬ 
ably  Jackson  was  an  infamous  character, 
ready,  for  a  bribe,  to  commit  perjury  or 
any  other  crime. 

In  revenge  for  this  satire,  and  at  the 
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instjg..tion  of  the  duchess,  Jackson 
bribed  a  discharged  coachman  of  Foote’s 
to  bring  an  accusation  of  a  grave  char¬ 
acter  against  his  late  master.  The  charge 
entirely  broke  down,  and  no  doubt  of 
Foote’s  innocence  remained  in  any  un¬ 
prejudiced  mind,  but  nevertheless  it 
gave  the  satirist  his  death-blow. 

Many  influential  friends  expressed 
their  conviction  that  the  charge  of  big¬ 
amy  against  her  Grace  of  Kingston  could 
not  be  sustained,  and  relying  upon  their 
opinion  the  duchess  rejected  an  offer 
secretly  made  her  to  quash  the  proceed¬ 
ings  for  £10,000,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  another  attempt  to  get  Craddock, 
the  only  important  witness,  out  of  the 
country  ;  but  the  woman  betrayed  these 
overtures  to  the  opposite  party. 

The  trial  came  on  ;  each  day  during 
its  continuance  she  swallowed  emetics 
in  order  that  she  might  look  ill  and  inter¬ 
esting.  “  Guilty  upon  my  honor,”  was 
the  finding  of  every  peer  excepting  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  modified  his 
verdict  by  the  words,  ”  Guilty  erro¬ 
neously,  but  not  intentionally,  upon  my 
honor.”  She  had  made  certain  of  being 
acquitted,  and  fell  into  a  great  fury  over 
her  disappointment,  even  in  open  court. 
“  You  hear,”  she  cried,  addressing  one 
of  her  household,  “  that  I  am  con¬ 
victed  !  But  there  are  blunderbusses  at 
Kingston  House ;  go  there  directly, 
turn  out  the  servants,  and  keep  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  house  for  me  by  force.”  VV’e 
do  not  hear,  however,  of  the  threat 
being  put  into  execution,  although  she 
was  quite  capable  of  carrying  it  out.  She 
slept  always  with  a  brace  of  pistols  under 
her  pillow,  and  did  nof  scruple  to  use 
them  on  the  least  alarm.  It  being  inti¬ 
mated  to  her  that  the  prosecutors  had  a 
design  to  confine  her  to  the  country — for 
her  privileges  as  a  peeress  exempted  her 
from  branding  in  the  hand,  the  usual 
punishment  attached  to  the  crime  she 
had  committed — made  her  resolve  upon 
immediate  flight ;  and  to  deceive  the 
spies  which  were  set  upon  her  move¬ 
ments,  she  ordered  her  carriage  to  drive 
about  the  town  while  she  was  on  her  way 
in  a  post-chaise  to  Dover,  whence  she 
crossed  the  Channel  to  Calais. 

Immediately  upon  the  termination  of 
her  trial  she  had  dictated  letters  to 
Catherine  of  Russia  and  to  the  great 
Frederick!*  calling  them  her  dearest 


friends,  on  whom  she  alone  relied  undtr 
God  for  consolation  in  her  afflictions. 
Frederick  offered  her  an  asylum  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  his  minister  wrote  to  inform  her 
that  her  property,  if  transferred  to  his 
master’s  capital,  would  be  perfectly  se¬ 
cure.  Upon  which  proposal  of  this 
“  dearest  friend”  my  lady’s  comment 
was  ;  “  The  King  of  Prussia  is  devilish 
clever,  but  I  shall  not  trust  him.” 

Some  time  previous  to  her  trial,  she 
had  had  a  ship  built  for  a  voyage  to  St. 
Petersburg,  in  which  were  contained 
kitchens,  a  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
sleeping  apartments,and  every  luxury  of 
a  well-fitted  house.  This  sounds  very 
commonplace  in  these  days  of  luxurious 
steamships,  but  it  was  considered  a  mar¬ 
vel  a  hundred  years  ago.  Having  stayed 
some  time  at  Calais,  at  Dessein’s,  and 
having  sent  the  Empress  Catherine  a 
number  of  valuable  pictures  as  a  present, 
to  pave  the  way  for  her  reception,  she 
made  the  voyage  to  the  Russian  capital  in 
her  wonderful  vessel.  The  empress,  who 
was  a  kindred  spirit,  received  her  most 
graciously,  and  assigned  her  a  palace. 
To  qualify  herself  for  admission  to  an 
order  of  ladies  privileged  to  wear  the 
empress’s  picture,  she  bought  an  estate 
for  £25,000.  But  when  the  purchase  was 
concluded  she  discovered  that  no  for¬ 
eigners  could  be  enrolled.  Here  she  gave 
sumptuous  entertainments,  which  the 
empress  honored  with  her  presence,  at 
which  the  guests  were  waited  upon  by 
one  hundred  and  forty  domestics,  and 
at  which  all  the  service  was  of  plate. 
Prince  Radzivil,  who  was  desirous  of  se¬ 
curing  this  rich  English  prize,  conducted 
her  over  his  vast  estates.  It  was  a  royal 
progress  ;  magistrates  waited  ujx)n  her 
with  gratulations,  and  salvoes  were  fired 
whenever  her  cortege  approached  a  vil¬ 
lage.  ”  He  may  fire  his  cannon  as  much 
as  he  likes,  but  he  doesn’t  hit  my  mark,” 
said  my  lady. 

While  indulging  in  this  extravagant 
magnificence,  the  officers  of  her  house¬ 
hold  could  not  obtain  payment  of  their 
miserable  stipends,  for  she  was  mean 
and  avaricious  as  she  was  extravagant 
and  ostentatious,  and  while  ready  to  lav¬ 
ish  large  sums  upon  any  scheming  adven¬ 
turer  who  might  take  her  fancy,  she 
would  descend  to  any  trick  to  evade  a 
just  debt  of  a  few  pounds.  Growing 
tired  of  her  Russian  estate  and  desiring 
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to  return  to  France,  she  turned  it  into  a 
vast  brandy  distillery,  and  gave  the 
stewardship  into  the  hands  of  a  common 
English  journeyman  ca/penter,  whose 
good  looks  and  stalwart  frame  had  re¬ 
commended  him  to  her.  She  now 
bought  a  house  near  Paris  and  an  estate 
belonging  to  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood -royal  of  France,  for  which  she  was 
to  pay  £55,000,  in  instalments.  But  no 
fortune,  however  colossal,  could  sustain 
such  extravagances,  and  hers  was  becom¬ 
ing  rapidly  exhausted. 

The  Paris  house  involved  her  in  a  law¬ 
suit,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  death, 
for  upon  hearing  that  the  decision  had 
gone  against  her  she  fell  into  such  a 
rage  that  she  burst  a  blood  -vessel.  With 
ordinary  prudence  she  might  have  re¬ 


A  REINDEER  RIDE 

There  are  few  modes  of  locomotion 
novel  to  the  literature  of  the  present 
day.  We  have  had  “  W'alks”  innumer¬ 
able  over  many  continents.  “  Rides” 
on  all  species  of  animals  from  the  ele¬ 
phant  to  the  donkey  have  recently  be¬ 
come  the  rage.  A  volume  is  almost  a 
necessary  setjuel  to  a  yachting  cruise, 
and  even  canoeing  has  provided  us  with 
a  small  library  of  its  own.  If  reindeer 
travelling  has  been  less  fully  described, 
it  is  because  it  has  been  less  generally 
resorted  to.  But  Lapland  no  longer  lies 
outside  the  possibilities  of  the  tourist  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  read¬ 
ers,  to  whom  the  experiences  which  we 
are  about  to  record  will  be  fresh,  may  be 
tempted  on  their  own  account  to  essay 
a  tour  by  reindeer  within  the  Arctic 
Circle  ;  w’hile  others,  less  ambitious  to 
be  thought  venturesome,  may  be  pleased 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
some  information  at  second  hand  upon 
the  subject. 

At  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  i6th  March,  1879,  we  left 
Hammerfest,  the  most  northerly  town 
in  the  world,  by  the  little  steamer  Robert, 
bound  for  the  inner  reaches  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Alten  Fjord.  Our  party  consisted 
of  four  :  the  amimand*  of  Finmarken 

*  The  office  of  amtmand  corresponds  to  that 
of  high  sheriff  or  lord-lieutenant  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  though  the  functionary  most  nearly  resem¬ 
bling  him  is  the  French  pr^fet. 


covered,  for  her  constitution  was  so  ro¬ 
bust  that  she  could  reverse  every  law  of 
health  with  impunity,  even  to  plunging 
her  feet  in  cold  water  to  repel  an  attack 
of  gout.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  effects  of  the  hemorrhage  passed 
off  she  ate  a  brace  of  partridges  and 
some  other  game,  and  drank  off  two 
bumpers  of  Madeira — for  she  added  glut¬ 
tony  to  her  other  vices.  After  this  re¬ 
past  she  lay  down  upon  a  couch  and 
fell  asleep.  When  her  attendants,  un¬ 
easy  at  the  length  of  her  slumbers,  went 
to  rouse  her,  they  found  that  she  was 
dead. 

And  thus,  in  the  year  1788,  did  her 
extraordinary  and  infamous  career  come 
to  an  end. — Temple  Bar. 


THROUGH  LAPLAND. 

and  his  son,  the  forstmester,  and  myself. 
Our  immediate  destination  was  Bosekop, 
where  we  expected  to  meet  our  Lapp 
guides  with  their  reindeer,  to  take  us 
over  the  fjeld  to  Vadsoe  op  the  Varan- 
ger  Fjord,  fully  three  hundred  miles 
away. 

The  weather  was  anything  but  propi¬ 
tious.  Thick,  lowering  clouds  were 
gathering  in  the  south-east,  and  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  threaten  that  in  a  very 
short  time  a  severe  snow-storm  would 
fall  upon  us.  This  in  itself  would  have 
been  of  no  consequence  had  it  not  been 
that  it  would,  firstly,  hinder  us  from 
seeing  the  splendid  rock  formations  of 
Alten,  and  secondly,  greatly  impede  our 
progress  through  the  country  later  on. 

For  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
Hammerfest  the  scenery  is  very  uniform 
and  not  at  all  striking.  Black  or  gray 
cliffs  rise  precipitously  from  the  sea,  with¬ 
out  a  particle  of  visible  vegetation  upon 
them,  and  even  the  very  wildness  and 
desolation  of  the  scene,  though  at  first 
impressive,  ceased  to  have  novelty,  and 
at  length  became  positively  depressing. 
No  number  of  jagged  peaks  and  cu¬ 
riously  narrow  sounds  and  fjords  can 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  color  and 
life  in  the  landscape.  Still  there  was 
much  to  attract  one’s  attention.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  different  old  shore-marks  on 
the  cliffs  were  very  interesting.  The 
highest  of  these  was  over  100  feet  above 
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the  present  water-level  ;  and  two  or 
three  other  distinct  lines  just  like  ter¬ 
races  were  visible  almost  the  whole  length 
of  the  fjord.  It  is  still  an  open  question 
among  scientific  men  whether  these  an¬ 
cient  sea-margin  marks  have  been  caused 
by  a  sinking  of  the  waters  or  by  an  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  land.  To  me  the  latter 
supix>silion  seemed  the  more  tenable,  as 
the  irregularity  of  the  lines,  now  dip¬ 
ping  ten  feet,  and  then  rising  again,  seem 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  such  was 
their  origin  ;  for  had  they  been  caused 
by  the  sea-level  falling,  the  lines  would 
have  been  of  equal  height  throughout. 

.\1I  observation,  however,  speedily 
became  impossible,  as  the  long-threatened 
storm  at  last  burst  upon  us,  and  in  a 
short  time  even  the  coast,  only  a  few 
yards  off,  became  but  a  mere  dim  outline. 
The  storm  continued  till  four  o’clock. 
At  that  hour  we  passed  a  headland  on 
one  side  of  which  all  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  with  snow  falling  rapidly,  while 
on  the  other  side  the  sun  was  shining  in 
all  its  splendor,  and  not  a  cloud  was  to 
be  seen.  Even  behind,  from  where  we 
had  just  come,  there  was  not  a  cloud  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  sky,  but  the  snow  lay  like  a 
fog-bank  on  the  sea,  forming  a  wall  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  high,  above  which  the 
clear  sky  was  visible.  The  scene 
before  us  was  lovely.  A  calm  expanse 
of  sunlit  water  with  a  background  of 
wooded  hills  was  gradually  succeeded  in 
the  distance  by  high,  pure  white  moun¬ 
tains,  still  and  serene.  The  sun  was  now 
sinking,  and  the  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  shone  like  molten  gold,  while 
the  white  crests  of  the  hills  assumed  a 
crimson  glow,  contrasting  magnificently 
with  their  snowy  drapery.  In  spite  of  the 
beauty  of  sun,  mountains,  and  fjord, 
however,  we  could  not  help  feeling  the 
severe  cold,  which  already,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  was  about  20°  to  25“  of 
frost,  though  it  is  true  that  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  the  air  caused  it  to  be  much  less 
perceptible  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

On  the  quay  at  Bosekop  we  found  almost 
the  whole  population  waiting  to  receive  us, 
and  among  them  were  our  Lapp  drivers, 
who  had  come  down  from  the  fjeld  the 
previous  evening  to  meet  us.  They  had 
left  their  reindeer  in  the  wood  close  to 
the  town,  as  these  animals,  being  very 
timid,  do  not  tolerate  the  presence  or 


neighborhood  of  strange  men  and  beasts, 
and  would  consequently,  if  kept  in  the 
town  itself,  have  become  utterly  unman¬ 
ageable.  It  was  impossible  to  escape  a 
slight  conversation  with  the  Lapps  ;  but 
this  being  got  through,  we  found  our 
way  quickly  to  the  hotel,  or  rather  lodg¬ 
ing-house,  where  we  were  to  spend  a 
few  hours  before  starting  for  the  interior. 
This  hotel  was  a  very  bad  specimen  of 
its  kind  ;  the  only  commendable  thing 
about  it  was  the  ventilation,  which, how¬ 
ever,  was  entirely  uncontrolled,  for  it 
came  chiefly  through  holes  and  fissures 
in  the  plank-walls  of  the  building  ;  and 
ventilation,  be  it  ever  so  desirable  and 
healthy  generally,  has  decidedly  its 
drawbacks  at  a  temperature  of  3°  below 
zero  of  Fahr.,  as  the  thermometer  this 
evening  registered. 

In  order  to  pass  the  spare  time  before 
our  departure,  two  of  us  procured  snow- 
shoes,  and  set  off  for  a  walk  to  Bugten, 
lying  on  the  other  side  of  a  pretty  thickly 
wooded  and  high  peninsula  north  of 
Bosekop.  We  covered  the  distance  to 
Bugten  in  a  very  short  time,  and  on  our 
arrival  were  much  struck  by  the  won¬ 
derful  size  and  beauty  of  the  trees  about 
the  place.  Some  Scotch  firs  we  com¬ 
puted  to  be  fully  sixty  feet  high  ;  while 
we  were  told  that  the  birch  in  some  few 
cases  attains  a  height  of  fifty  feet  in  this 
neighborhood.  Returning  by  another 
road,  we  passed  the  place  of  execution 
of  three  Lapps,  who,  with  others,  had 
been  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  sev¬ 
eral  people  in  Kautokino  some  years  ago 
— in  an  outbreak  of  religious  fanaticism, 
it  is  said  ;  but  this,  I  think,  must  have 
been  but  a  pretext.  The  real  object 
must  have  been  plunder,  as  every  Lapp 
I  saw  was  utterly  indifferent  to  relig¬ 
ion.  One  of  the  criminals  pretended  that 
his  head  could  not  be  taken  off  ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  executioner  failed 
twice  to  make  any  impression  on  the  neck 
of  the  condemned  man,  until  the  priest, 
who  was  present,  reminded  him  of  the 
ancient  Norwegian  law  which  decrees 
that,  if  an  executioner  fail  three  times, 
he  himself  shall  be  placed  in  the  stead 
of  the  felon.  This  remark  nerving  the 
man,  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
succeeded.  On  the  priest  telling  another 
of  the  fellows  that  he  had  the  “  brand 
of  Cain”  upon  him,  he  cleverly  retorted 
in  the  words  of  the  text,  ”  .\h,  the  Lord 
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set  a  mark  upon  Cain  lest  any  finding 
him  should  kill  him  !” 

Twice  a  year  a  great  fair  is  held  in 
Bosekop,  at  which  the  Lapps  obtain  a 
good  and  ready  market  for  their  prod¬ 
uce,  consisting  chiefly  of  reindeer  arti¬ 
cles  and  ptarmigan.  This  market  or  fair 
is  largely  attended  by  tlie  traders  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  even  Throndh- 
jem  firms  send  their  representatives  to 
make  purchases  and  to  dispose  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  finery  to  the  nomads.  The  chief 
staple  is,  however,  brandy,  and  the 
method  of  dealing  generally  barter.  The 
nomads  are  wonderfully  sharp  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  are  quite  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  their  own  interests,  ri^ut  of 
them  more  hereafter.  •' 

It  being  our  last  evening  in  a  civilized 
place  for  some  days  to  come,  we  spent  it 
at  the  hotel,  retiring  to  rest  early,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  rise  in  good  time  on 
the  morrow,  when  our  interesting  jour¬ 
ney  was  to  commence.  Our  Lapps  did 
not  fail  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  were  not 
at  all  backward  in  suggesting  that  a 
"  tram”  of  jugasta  (brandy)  would  be 
very  agreeable  in  such  cold  weather. 

At  the  appointed  hour  our  wapooses 
(as  the  Lapp  guides  are  called)  arrived 
with  their  reindeer,  and  after  getting 
Kari  (the  good-wife)  to  stuff  our  rein¬ 
deer-skin  boots  well  with  a  sort  of  dried 
grass,  called  senne,  we  donned  our  travel¬ 
ling  costumes,  which  I  must  describe. 
You  keep  on  your  ordinary  habit,  and 
over  that  you  generally  put  a  thick 
woollen  jersey  or  Shetland  jacket.  You 
next  put  on  a  pair  of  small  skin-boots, 
and  cover  these  again  with  huge  welling¬ 
tons,  also  of  reindeer-skin,  reaching  far 
above  the  knee.  These  being  properly 
tied  and  fastened,  you  attire  yourself  in 
the  chief  garment  of  the  whole,  which  is 
the  blouse  or  pesk.  This  is  open  only 
at  the  foot  and  neck,  and  has  a  very 
high  collar.  On  getting  into  it  you  must 
of  course  creep  from  below,  which  is  de¬ 
cidedly  an  uncomfortable  and  difficult 
operation  when  you  are  not  accustomed 
to  it  ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  would  never 
have  succeeded  in  getting  through,  had 
not  some  one  come  to  my  assistance,  and 
discovered  that  the  neck  was  as  yet  tied, 
thus  effectually  hindering  all  my  des¬ 
perate  attempts  to  emerge  into  the  open 
air  again.  On  escaping  from  my  tempo¬ 
rary  confinement  I  had  next  to  allow  a 


curious-shaped  bonnet  or  hat  of  cloth, 
filled  with  eider-down,  to  be  put  upon 
my  head  ;  and  after  this  it  only  wanted 
the  huge  reindeer-skin  gauntlets  to  com¬ 
pletely  transform  me  into  an  aborigine 
of  the  country.  As  a  reserve  we  also 
were  provided  with  a  tippet  or  collar  of 
bear-skin,  which,  however,  would  only 
be  of  service  in  case  a  storm  or  snow-fog 
should  arise.  Nor  did  we  omit  to  take 
with  us  a  good-sized  flask  of  cognac,  and 
also  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles — these  lat¬ 
ter  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  snow.  As 
may  be  imagined,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  move  about  freely  in  this  volumi¬ 
nous  costume  ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  that  we  heard  the  wapooses  give 
the  word  to  take  our  places  in  our  boat- 
shaped  sleighs,  called  poolks.  To  a 
stranger  these  poolks  at  first  sight  seem 
awkward  conveyances.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  without  runners,  and  have  a 
keel  from  3  to  5  inches  wide  and  about 
inch  high.  Made  entirely  of  wood, 
pointed  in  front,  and  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  broader  behind,  they  are  very  light 
and  easily  drawn.  For  one  who  has 
never  sat  in  them  before,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  preserve  equilibrium;  and 
the  arms  have  constant  employment  to 
keep  one  from  upsetting.  M.  Regnard, 
who  travelled  in  Lapland  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says  : 

‘‘  A  Lapp  sledge  is  called  a  poolk,  and  is  ele¬ 
vated  in  front  to  keep  out  the  snow.  The 
prow  consists  of  one  plank,  and  the  body  is 
composed  of  several  pieces  sewed  together 
with  strong  reindeer-sinews,  and  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  nail.  This  is  joined  to  another  piece  about 
four  fingers  broad,  which  goes  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  structure,  and  is  exactly  like  the  keel  of 
a  ship.  It  is  on  this  that  the  sledge  runs,  and 
from  its  narrowness  constantly  rolls  from  side 
to  side.  The  traveller  sits  inside  as  in  a 
coffin,  with  the  lower  part  of  his  body  covered, 
and  being  firmly  tied  there,  with  only  his  hands 
free  in  order  to  hold  the  rein.  He  must  bal¬ 
ance  himself  very  carefully  lest  he  should  be 
killed,  as  the  sledge  descends  the  steepest  hills 
with  horrible  swiftness.” 

Though  the  traveller  makes  some  Mis¬ 
take  with  regard  to  being  tied  up  in  the 
sledge,  he  is  quite  correct  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  quotation,  as  I  soon  found 
before  I  had  proceeded  many  miles. 

With  the  exception  of  one  of  the  party, 
we  were  all  greenhorns,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  not  permitted  to  drive  alone,  but 
were  put  in  "  leading-strings.”  Our 
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reindeer  was  tied  to  the  poolks  in  front, 
while  another  animal  tied  behind  us 
acted  as  a  kind  of  stop,  and  served  also 
to  assist  in  keeping  a  fair  balance.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  exactly  with  iclat  that 
our  cavalcade  of  fifteen  deer  left  Bose- 
kop,  setting  off  at  a  hard  gallop  toward 
the  wilds  we  were  to  traverse.  Even 
with  our  balancing  reindeer  it  was  des¬ 
perately  difficult  to  keep  from  capsizing  ; 
and  as,  from  the  number  of  trees  and 
stones  in  the  way  at  the  beginning,  it 
was  dangerous  to  put  out  the  arm,  the 
poolk  was  as  often  uppermost  as  under¬ 
most.  I,  for  my  part,  caught  myself  in¬ 
wardly  cursing  my  folly  in  having 
suffered  myself  to  be  inveigled  into  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  such  a  journey  ;  and  I  began 
to  heartily  wish  myself  back  in  my  old 
quarters  at  Bosekop.  Some  consolation, 
however,  there  was  in  the  fact  that  I 
would  be  sure  to  find  a  surgeon  only  150 
miles  further  on,  which  was  a  guarantee 
that  mortification  of  any  possible  wounds 
would  not  have  had  time  to  set  in  before 
obtaining  medical  aid. 

After  having  driven  pretty  evenly  for 
about  seven  miles,  we  came  to  the  limits 
of  civilization  in  the  shape  of  the  last 
hut  between  Bosekop  and  Karasjok. 
Here  several  of  us  received  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  our  wapoos  that  henceforth  we 
were  to  drive  'alone  ;  and  before  we 
were  able  to  protest,  the  single  rein  was 
cast  round  and  round  our  hand,  and  we 
were  left  to  our  fate.  Being  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  what  to  do,  I  trusted  wholly  to 
Providence  and  my  deer,  and  without 
daring  to  tighten  the  rein,  allowed  the 
animal  to  take  its  own  way,  which  it  did 
very  properly  and  calmly. 

The  forstmester  was  not  so  fortunate. 
He  had  received  a  fast  and  very  hot¬ 
headed  brute,  which,  immediately  on 
discovering  that  it  had  an  extra  load  to 
dra^,  commenced  to  gallop  round  and 
round  in  a  small  circle,  very  soon  upsetting 
the  poolk,  and  leaving  its  occupant  igno- 
miqi^usiy  sprawling  on  the  snow.  After 
a  good  deal  of  struggling  and  hard 
work  he  regained  his  seat ;  and  as  the 
rest  of  us  had  by  this  time  fairly  started 
and  were  already  some  distance  off,  the 
deer  set  out  to  rejoin  his  fellows,  and 
was  soon  trotting  quietly  enough  in  the 
rear  of  us  all,  only,  however,  to  repeat 
its  cantrips  several  times  later  on. 

With  the  exception_of  this  little  con¬ 


tretemps,  the  start  was  successfully  ac¬ 
complished,  and  now  we  had  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  country.  Hitherto  we  had 
driven  through  a  beautifully  wooded 
valley,  evidently  a  former  riparian  lake, 
as  the  shore-marks  on  the  neighboring 
heights  seemed  to  indicate.  Gradually, 
however,  trees  became  fewer  and  fewer, 
and  soon  in  front  of  us  and  on  both  sides 
we  saw  nothing  but  a  wild  waste  of  snpw 
stretching  many  miles  away  to  the 
south-east,  in  which  direction  our  course 
lay.  Here  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the 
snow  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  put 
on  our  colored  spectacles.  Strangely 
enough,  though  the  heat  of  the  sun 
seemed  to  be  considerable,  it  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  affect  the  snow. 

Up  to  this  time  the  weather  had  been 
delightful,  and  even  warm  — at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  us  ;  while  our  faces  were 
tanned  by  the  sun  much  more  than 
would  have  been  the  case  in  a  southern 
latitude  during  the  same  space  of  time. 
But  now,  snow-clouds  began  to  gather 
on  the  western  horizon,  and  as  we  acci¬ 
dentally  came  upon  a  patch  of  ground 
where  reindeer-moss  (the  only  food  of 
these  animals  in  winter)  abounded,  the 
wapooses  thought  it  best  to  rest  and  feed 
a  little  before  the  threatening  storm 
commenced.  The  deer  were  then  cast 
loose  and  allowed  to  follow-  their  inclina¬ 
tions.  One  would  think  it  rather  a  risky 
proceeding  to  set  half-tamed  animals  at 
liberty  in  the  midst  of  such  a  large  tract 
of  ground  as  that  we  now  were  on  ;  but 
it  is  very  seldom  that  any  attempt  to  es¬ 
cape  ;  for  their  instinct  would  seem  to 
tell  them  that  without  man  to  assist  and 
protect  them  they  would  speedily  fall  a 
prey  to  the  numerous  w-olves  which  in¬ 
fest  Finmarken.  When  the  time  came  to 
resume  our  journey,  I  felt  curious  to  see 
how  our  Lapps  would  recapture  the 
deer,  which  had  now  strayed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  The  three  wapooses 
walked  in  a  most  nonchalant  manner 
slowly  forward  at  an  angle  to  where  the 
deer  were  quietly  browsing,  and  then 
gradually  working  their  way  round  so  as 
to  get  behind  them,  they  gently  take 
hold  of  any  rein  trailing  on  the  ground, 
and  having  caught  one,  the  capture  of 
the  rest  is  easily  accomplished.  Each 
wapoos  had  under  his  or  her  charge  five 
deer  ;  and  except  on  these  five  animals 
they  did  not  bestow  a  thought,  leaving 
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the  others  to  each  capture  his  own  in-  Worst  of  all,  our  cheeks  took  on  a  coat- 
dividual  five  as  best  he  could.  Even  the  ing  of  ice  and  perfectly  blinded  most  of 
old  ivapoos,  Nilas  by  name,  did  not  offer  us,  the  hollows  of  our  eyes  being  entirely 
to  assist  his  better  half,  nor  did  she  seem  filled  with  frozen  snow.  At  first  I  at- 
to  expect  such  help.  The  animals  hav-  tempted  to  pick  this  aw-ay,  but  soon  found 
ing  been  speedily  got  in  order,  the  next  that  it  was  impossible,  as  it  would  not 
thing  was  to  harness  them,  which  is  done  come  away  without  the  skin  or  flesh 
in  this  fashion.  The  deer  has  a  skin-  coming  too.  In  spite  of  all  my  endeav- 
collar  round  its  shoulders,  to  which  is  ors  to  keep  ahead,  every  one  of  the  bag- 
fastened  a  long  strap,  also  of  untanned  gage-deer  and  wapooses  had  now  passed 
skin,  which  going  between  the  legs  of  me,  and  I  at  last  found  myself  in  the 
the  animal  is  tied  to  a  ring  at  the  prow  midst  of  a  wild  snow-storm,  with  day- 
of  the  poolk.  The  single  rein  with  which  light  almost  gone,  alone  and  semi-blind 
we  drive  is  made  fast  to  the  left  side  of  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  desert.  All  sorts 
the  head,  and  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  of  disagreeable  visions  rose  up  before  me  : 
In  steering,  you  must,  if  you  wish  to  tales  of  the  many  who  had  disappeared 
turn  to  the  right,  cast  the  rein  over  to  forever  on  the  fjeld  ;  of  others  whose 
the  right  shoulder  of  the  animal,  and  glistening  bones  were  discovered  to  view 
pull  or  rather  tug  a  little.  If  you  wish  by  returning  spring  ;  rumors  of  the 
to  go  faster,  you  can  strike  with  the  rein  large  hordes  of  wolves  at  present  in  the 
on  the  animal’s  sides  and  back  ;  though  neighborhood  ;  and  lastly,  fear  of  frost- 
if  you  have  a  wild  brute  this  is  rather  bite,  all  combined  to  make  me  feel  very 
dangerous,  as  it  on  being  struck  becomes  uncomfortable.  There  was,  however, 
utterly  unmanageable,  and  therefore  it  “  balm  in  Gilead,”  and  noticing  how 
is  generally  quite  sufficient  to  raise  the  contentedly  my  reindeer  jogged  along, 
left  hand  as  if  for  a  blow,  which  will  following  a  track  invisible  to  me,  I  felt 
cause  the  deer  to  rush  off  smartly  enough,  somewhat  reassured.  Still,  during  the 
The  moment  the  foremost  deer  starts  half  hour  which  followed,  I  often  almost 
all  the  others  follow  in  a  long  line,  wind-  despaired  of  coming  up  with  the  others 
ing  in  and  out  according  as  the  leader’s  again.  At  last,  however,  the  welcome 
tracks  go.  All  deer  cannot  be  induced  to  sound  of  a  dog’s  bark  fell  on  my  ear,  my 
lead  the  way  ;  in  fact  v'ery  many  are  deer  quickened  its  steps,  and  in  a  short 
trained  to  follow  only,  as  they  then  be-  time  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  friends  at 
come  much  more  easily  managed  as  bag-  the  first  fjeld  station,  named  Jotka 
gage-deer.  Over  all  Finmarken,  and  in  Javre.  My  non-arrival  had  caused  them 
fact  all  Lapland,  one  never  sees  two  deer  some  anxiety  ;  for,  as  I  had  conjectured, 
harnessed  together  or  with  proper  gear,  my  absence,  owing  to  the  darkness  and 
In  this  respect  the  Samoyedes  are  far  snow,  had  not  been  noticed  until  they 
more  practical,  and  not  only  do  they  all  arrived  at  the  station,  and  they  con- 
bring  the  animal  to  the  same  state  of  sub-  sequently  could  not  know  how  far  be- 
jection  as  the  horse  with  us,  but  they  use  hind  I  might  be.  Had  we  not  been  so 
entire  bucks  for  domestic  purposes — an  near  the  fjeld-stue  when  the  storm  came 
unheard-of  thing  in  Lapland,  where  even  on,  the  consequences  to  me  might  have 
does  are  considered  as  too  spirited  to  be  been  disastrous.  Naturally,  after  such  a 
safely  used.  long  day’s  w’ork,  we  were  very  hungry. 

But  to  come  back  from  this  digression  and  viewed  with  satisfaction  the  prepara- 
to  our  journey.  To  avoid  accidents  it  tions  made  for  our  refreshment.  Never 
had  been  arranged  that  the  baggage-  do  I  remember  having  partaken  of  food 
drivers  should  keep  the  rear,  and  on  no  which  I  relished  so  well  as  in  that  hum- 
account  pass  those  who,  though  driving  ble  stui.  And  then,  what  more  agree- 
alone,  were  entirely  inexperienced,  and  able  drink  than,  hot  steaming  cognac- 
who  therefore,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  toddy  to  serve  as  a  nightcap  to  the  weary 
ran  a  certain  amount  of  risk  of  losing  traveller  before  retiring  to  rest  ?  Owing 
themselves.  By  this  time  a  raging  snow-  to  the  cold  the  cognac  seemed  quite 
storm  had  commenced,  and  the  cold  was  weak  ;  and  enormous  quantities  were 
severe,  the  thermometer  being  only  5®  or  consumed  that  evening,  and  continued 
6  above  zero.  The  flakes  of  snow  cut  to  be  consumed  every  evening  during  the 
our  faces  as  if  they  had  been  needles,  trip. 
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The  station  we  now  found  ourselves 
in  was  a  very  agreeable  and  cosey  little 
place.  Everything  was  clean  and  nice  ; 
our  beds  were  simply  shelves  covered 
with  dry  birch-sprays  upon  which  were 
laid  a  reindeer-skin  or  two.  This 
formed  a  comfortable  though  very  hard 
couch,  which  was  most  assuredly  very 
welcome  after  a  day’s  exertions  in  a 
poolk^  where  the  bones  suffer  so  much 
from  the  continual  jolting.  Well,  to 
these  birch  couches  we  retired  after  our 
snug  supper,  well  tired  out  by  our  drive, 
but  not  forgetting  to  first  take  a  look  at 
the  weather  outside,  so  as  to  have  some 
idea  of  our  next  day’s  probable  trials. 
Though  the  snow  was  not  now  falling  so 
thickly,  it  was  still  with  gloomy  forebod¬ 
ings  that  we  laid  ourselves  down,  and 
were  soon  in  the  arms  of  “  Nature’s 
sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep.”  While  the 
others  are  sleeping,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  tell  a  little  of  the  fjeld-stu^  and  its  in¬ 
habitants. 

Situated  between  two  somewhat  exten¬ 
sive  lakes,  separated  only  by  a  very  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  ground,  this  station  is  ex¬ 
actly  thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  house 
on  one  side,  and  fifty-six  to  sixty  miles 
on  the  other,  the  country  between  being 
untraversed  by  regular  roads,  so  that  the 
distance  is  much  more  formidable  than 
the  mileage  would  seem  to  indicate. 
Jotka  Javre,  in  common  with  the  other 
fjeld-stu^s^  was  erected  by  Government 
some  years  ago,  and  the  keeper  is  salaried 
by  the  state.  As  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  the  soil  to  yield  anything  so  far 
north,  the  keepers  of  such  places  have 
much  difficulty  in  making  both  ends 
meet,  and  they  have  often  to  endure 
great  privations  ;  in  fact,  should  ptar¬ 
migan  any  season  fail  to  visit  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  their  existence  becomes  very 
precarious  indeed.  This  year  only  six 
of  these  birds  had  been  snared  there, 
and  the  family  had  suffered  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  lakes  on  either  side  of  the  station 
are  full  of  pike,  causing,  of  course,  a 
scarcity  of  other  fish  ;  but  as  the  people 
never  eat  pike  (why  or  for  what  reason 
I  could  not  make  out),  their  fishery  is 
of  little  value.  The  salary  of  the  keeper 
was  320  kronen^  or  about  £18  sterling  ; 
and  this,  added  to  the  payments  from 
strangers  or  visitors  on  stray  occasions, 
made  up  the  fjeld-itu^  keeper’s  annual 


receipts,  out  of  which  he  had  to  provide 
for  a  family  of  a  wife  and  six  small  chil¬ 
dren.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  begged 
for  a  rise  of  salary  ;  and  the  amtmand, 
promising  to  recommend  an  increase  to 
Government,  made  the  poor  fellow  very 
happy.  1  had  a  little  conversation  with 
the  man,  and  heard  from  him,  with  what 
truth  I  know  not,  that  the  climate  is  an¬ 
nually  becoming  more  severe.  He 
showed  me  patches  of  ground  on  which 
he  alleged  he  formerly  had  grown  barley 
with  considerable  success  ;  but  even  po¬ 
tatoes  would  hardly  grow  on  it  now. 
From  other  sources  I  later  on  heard  the 
same  opinion  expressed  ;  and,  in  fact, 
from  my  own  observation,  I  have  almost 
come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

At  Jotka  Javre  there  was  no  reindeer- 
moss,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary,  in 
order  properly  to  prepare  the  deer  for 
the  long  distance  on  the  morrow,  to  take 
them  some  way  oft  where  moss  was  plen¬ 
tiful  ;  but  as  it  was  impossible,  owing  to 
the  number  of  wolves  in  the  district,  to 
leave  the  animals  unguarded  all  night, 
the  wapooses  went  out  and  slept  on  the 
snow-covered  ground  beside  them.  That 
the  wolves  were  in  great  force  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  a  large  pack  had 
remained  outside  the  house  for  a  long 
time  the  evening  before  our  arrival.  They 
never  venture  so  near  except  when  in 
great  numbers,  and  when  half  mad  with 
hunger.  Of  course  the  Lapps  had  to  get 
a  good  strengthener  in  the  shape  of 
jugasta,  or  brandy,  before  leaving,  and 
another  to  recruit  their  benumbed  bod¬ 
ies  on  returning.  W^ith  regard  to  the 
brandy Jhey  consume,  the  quantity  is  ab¬ 
solutely  incredible.  A  quart  daily  is  the 
common  amount,  and  even  this  large 
quantum  is  often  exceeded  under  trying 
circumstances.  However,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  severe  cold  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  weakness  of  the  spirits,  this  is 
by  no  means  so  astonishing  as  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight. 

We  were  awakened  in  the  morning  by 
our  wapooses  presenting  themselves  for 
their  usual  morning  dram,  at  the  same 
time  hinting  that  an  early  start  would  be 
agreeable,  .\ccordingly,  after  swallow¬ 
ing  an  extempore  and  hasty  breakfast, 
and  donning  our  garments  of  martyrdom, 
we  set  out  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations, 
the  weather  was  delightful.  The  sun. 
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just  above  the  horizon,  already  at  that 
early  hour  gladdened  us  by  his  warmth  ; 
while  the  stillness  of  the  clear  and  pure 
air  was  exceedingly  pleasant.  J  ust  as  , 
we  were  about  to  step  into  our  poolksy 
one  of  our  parly  gave  vent  to  an  exclama¬ 
tion,  and  pointed  to  the  snow-clad  lake 
before  us.  Yes,  there  far-off  was  a  dark 
moving  line  which,  soon  coming  nearer, 
proved  to  be,  as  of  course  anticipated, 
another  raydn,  or  train  of  foolks.  We 
were  all  impatient  to  find  out  whether 
this  raydn  came  from  Kautokino  or  Ka- 
rasjok,  and  were  much  disappointed  to 
hear  that  it  had  started  from  the  former 
place.  Had  it  come  from  Karasjok  we 
would  have  had  a  road  or  track  {spoor^ 
to  follow  the  whole  way,  which  would 
greatly  have  lightened  our  labor.  Even 
as  it  was,  we  had  cause  to  be  grateful  to 
the  Lapp  in  charge  of  the  cortege  for 
setting  out  so  soon,  as  by  following  his 
which  lay  in  our  direction  for  more 
than  seven  miles,  we  would  be  saved 
much  time  and  trouble. 

The  Kautokino  Lapp  differs  from  him 
of  Karasjok  considerably.  For  instance, 
the  former  drives  his  reindeer  with  the 
help  of  a  long  stick,  which  is  never  done 
by  one  from  Karasjok  ;  the  latter  also 
never  takes  a  dog  with  him  when  on 
business  excursions,  while  the  former  is 
never  without  one. 

Hut  to  return  to  ourselves.  After  al¬ 
lowing  the  other  raydn  to  pass,  we  also 
started.  Our  deer  having  had  a  good 
night’s  rest  and  plenty  of  food,  kept  up 
a  good  pace,  and  as  the  state  of  the 
snow  was  just  all  that  could  be  desired, 
we  were  sure  of  a  quick  and  pleasant 
day’s  journey.  Our  way  lay  through  a 
long  and  continuous  chain  of  lakes,  and 
was  decidedly  monotonous  ;  not  a  tree, 
not  a  bush,  not  a  living  thing  in  sight  to 
relieve  the  dreariness  and  dulness  of 
that  endless  waste.  Far,  far  away  in  the 
distance  rose  a  low  ridge  of  hills, 
stretching  completely  across  the  horizon  ; 
this  range  formed  the  watershed  of  the 
district,  and  we  had,  consequently,  un¬ 
til  reaching  it,  almost  entirely  up-hill 
work,  but  had,  of  course,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  we  should  go 
quickly  enough  down-hill  after  we  had 
once  attained  the  summit.  Still,  before 
coming  to  the  real  ascent,  wx  had  many 
miles  of  lake  to  traverse.  The  road 
across  these  large  waters  is  marked  out 
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by  branches  of  birch  placed  on  the  ice 
at  regular  intervals.  The  labor  of  set¬ 
ting  up  these  way-marks  every  winter 
falls  on  the  occupants  of  the  fjeld-stu/, 
and  is  by  no  means  without  its  risks. 
For  example,  as  the  largest  lake  is  seven 
or  eight  miles  long  and  about  the  same 
breadth,  it  is  no  small  matter  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  this  large  tract  in  a  snow¬ 
storm  or  a  fog. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  deer  I  had 
was  a  staid  and  sensible  animal,  but 
withal  too  slow  for  my  taste  ;  and  so, 
noticing  that  I  was  gradually  falling  be¬ 
hind  as  usual,  I  insisted  on  a  change  at 
the  next  stoppage.  My  wapoos  did  not 
like  this,  but  he  put  on  an  innocent 
look  and  agreed  to  my  wishes.  He  se¬ 
lected  from  out  of  his  group  of  five  deer 
the  most  quiet-looking  and  solemn,  and 
harnessing  it  delivered  the  reins  to  me. 
Hardly  had  I  seated  myself  before  the 
beast  began  dancing  about,  now  on  his 
fore-legs,  now  on  his  hind-legs,  some¬ 
times  even  rolling  over  and  over  in  the 
snow.  I  took  in  the  situation.  In  order 
to  “  pay  me  off”  for  occasioning  him 
some  trouble  in  changing  my  deer,  the 
wapoos  had  given  me  a  wild,  or  at  least 
only  a  partly-trained  animal.  However, 
I  would  not  be  beaten,  and  accordingly 
kept  my  seat,  allowing  the  brute  to  race 
round  and  round  with  me  in  its  wake.  I 
held  on  as  if  “for  dear  life.”  At  last 
an  unexpected  thing  happened  to  me. 
My  deer,  suddenly  leaving  off  galloping 
in  a  circle,  made  a  dash  for  the  centre 
of  our  cavalcade,  jumping  over  the  pack¬ 
ing  poolks,  and  finally  over  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  amtmand,  who,  with  arms  and  legs 
outstretched,  gasped  for  breath  on  com¬ 
ing  from  under  the  panting  deer.  After 
this  e^apade  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
managing  it  alone  ;  and  so,  in  spite  of 
my  protestations,  1  was  tied  fast  to  the 
other  poolks,  and  was  in  this  ignomini¬ 
ous  fashion  dragged  several  miles,  de¬ 
cidedly  thankful  when  1  was  again  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  back  my  old  steady-going 
jog-trot  beast. 

After  six  hours  we  came  to  the  ruins 
of  what  had  formerly  been  a  fjeld-stu/, 
having  accomplished  half  our  day’s  dis¬ 
tance,  though  by  far  the  tougher  part 
was  that  before  us.  This  fjeld-stue 
Malasjok,  was  supposed  to  be  uninhab¬ 
ited,  but  we  found  a  Lapp  there  who  had 
passed  the  whole  winter  snaring  ptarmi 
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gan,  of  which  he  had  about  120.  How 
any  mortal  could  exist  in  such  a  place 
without  a  single  companion,  not  even  a 
dog,  throughout  the  long  and  dark  win¬ 
ter  months,  is  extraordinary.  Without 
any  intellectual  pursuit  to  occupy  him  in¬ 
doors,  and  subsisting  entirely  on  ptarmi¬ 
gan,  without  even  a  morsel  of  bread  the 
whole  time,  his  life  must  have  been 
frightful  ;  but  so  little  was  the  man  re¬ 
moved  from  the  brute  beast  that  he 
showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  pleasure 
at  seeing  a  human  face  again. 

Quickly  getting  ready  a  cold  lunch 
and  swallowing  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  we 
were  soon  equal  to  attempting  the  re¬ 
maining  thirty  miles  before  us.  Strangely 
enough  there  was  a  stream  of  running 
water  close  to  the  hut,  and  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  it  never  froze,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  though  the  lake  from 
which  is  flows  is  frozen  seven  months  of 
the  year.  As  there  was  no  rapid  fall, 
this  circumstance  was  inexplicable  to  us, 
the  more  so  as  the  water  was  not  per¬ 
ceptibly  warmer  than  the  snow  and  ice 
around  it. 

The  man  who  had  lived  there  during 
the  winter  begged  to  be  allowed  to  tie 
his  poolk  to  one  of  our  spare  deer  (he 
having  none),  while  he  himself  accom¬ 
panied  us  on  snow-shoes  ;  and  as  he 
seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to  leave  Ma- 
lasjok,  we  consented,  stipulating,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  payment  of  twelve  ptarmigan. 
Being  uncommonly  thick-headed, even  for 
a  Lapp,  he  took  this  proposal  seriously, 
and  was  evidently  very  much  annoyed  at 
what  he  considered  our  stinginess.  Still 
there  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  agree 
to  this  bargain,  which  he  did  with  a  very 
bad  grace. 

Though  still  early  in  the  day,  the  cold 
was  very  severe,  and  it  was  witR  some 
misgiving  that  I  occasionally  touched 
my  nose  and  chin  to  find  out  if  these 
were  yet  intact,  or  if,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  they  had,  unknown  to  me,  dropped 
off  by  the  way.  However,  as  yet  no  such 
calamity  occurred.  With  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  in  cloudless  splendor  behind  us,  we 
now  faced  the  hills,  and  after  several 
hours  of  very  rough  work  reached  the 
summit.  It  was  now  afternoon,  and  the 
sun  cast  a  glorious  red  glow  over  the 
whole  field,  causing  it  to  appear  as  if 
dyed  with  blood. 

One  disagreeable  and  curious  result  of 


the  clear  weather  and  strong  sunshine 
was  the  absolute  disappearance  if  I 
may  call  it,  of  perspective.  Looking  be¬ 
fore  you,  you  would  perhaps  see  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  high  hill  looming  a 
great  distance  in  front  of  you,  which, 
however,  in  a  very  short  time,  turned 
out  to  be  a  small  hillock  a  few  yards 
away.  It  was  on  this  line  of  march  that 
we  encountered  our  first  sharp  descent, 
which  I  shall  here  describe.  We  had 
been  going  slowly  up-hill,  when  suddenly 
I  noticed  the  leading  deer  and  poolk  dis¬ 
appear  as  if  into  a  hole  ;  the  same  oc¬ 
curred  to  all  the  others  before  me,  and, 
on  my  turn  coming,  I  held  fast  to  my 
place,  expecting  a  pit  or  something  of 
that  sort.  However,  it  was  only  a  mo¬ 
mentary  movement  ;  for  before  I  could 
realize  the  situation,  I  found  myself  fly¬ 
ing  down-hill  at  the  heels  of  my  deer,  at 
a  tremendous  rate  ;  and  not  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  such  rapid  motion  I  soon 
flew  out  of  the  poolk,  and  was  dragged 
on  my  face  down  the  remainder  of  the 
declivity,  with  the  poolk  sometimes  lying 
on  me,  and  sometimes  entangled  about 
the  deer’s  legs,  and  without  doubt  both 
poolk  and  deer  entirely  out  of  my  con¬ 
trol.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill  I 
found  the  others  waiting  for  me,  and  as¬ 
certained  that  I  was  not  the  only  one 
who  had  preferred  to  change  his  mode 
of  travelling  in  order  to  relieve  the  back 
a  little.  The  others  praised  me  for  hav¬ 
ing  kept  a  hold  of  my  brute,  and  for  not 
slipping  the  rein.  I  cannot,  however, 
say  that  this  praise  was  exactly  deserved, 
as  it  certainly  was  not  my  fault  that  the 
knot  by  which  I  had  fastened  the  rein 
to  my  hand  refused  to  undo  itself. 

After  several  such  episodes  (for  we 
were  now,  as  before  mentioned,  on  the 
down-hill  track)  we,  at  eight  o’clock,  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  resting-place,  having 
travelled  about  sixty  miles  that  day,  the 
way  being  chiefly  up-hill.  Including 
stoppages  and  dinner-time,  this  distance 
took  us  about  thirteen  hours,  which  must 
be  considered  pretty  fair,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  travelling  already  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  animals. 

The  country  during  the  last  mile  or 
two  had  entirely  changed  its  aspect,  and 
we  were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  well- 
wooded  tract,  which  was  a  welcome 
change  after  the  desert  we  had  just 
passed  through.  Shortly  before  arriving 
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at  the  station  I  felt  a  curious  numb  sen-  animated  bundles  of  fur,  Frorh  the 
sation  on  my  chin,  and  on  mentioning  group  congregated  round  the  fire  no 
this,  it  was  found,  after  examination,  to  cheerful  laugh,  no  buzz  of  conversation, 
be  frost-bitten.  Though  but  slight  it  was  no  noisy  merriment,  emanated — all  were 
very  disagreeable,  itching  fearfully  the  silent  and  still  ;  perhaps  they  did  not  wish 
whole  night.  I  am  informed — and  I  up  to  disturb  the  sleepers  ;  but  judging 
till  now  experience  the  truth  of  the  from  their  solemn  and  lugubrious  coun¬ 
statement — that  the  effects  will  continue  tenances,  their  gloominess  seemed  but 
for  many  years,  especially  showing  them-  too  natural,  and  very  far  from  assumed 
selves  during  every  extreme  of  heat  or  or  constrained.  Well,  in  the  joyless  and 
cold.  Half  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  monotonous  life  those  poor  people  lead, 
the  Lapp  who  had  set  out  for  Malasjok  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  innate  merri- 
on  snow-shoes  along  with  us,  arrived,  ment  about  them  is  soon  stifled, 
seemingly  not  at  all  fatigued  by  his  The  close  and  disagreeable  atmosphere 

thirty-mile  walk.  soon  drove  us  from  the  room,  but  it 

Ravna-stuen,  the  station,  was  kept  by  took  some  time  to  dispel  the  unconquer- 
a  poor  widow,  with  a  large  young  fam-  able  feeling  of  melancholy  which  the 
ily,  and  only  200  kroners,  about  £11,  a  visit  had  engendered, 
year  of  salary.  She  did  not  possess  that  On  our  reindeer-skin  couches,  and 
virtue  of  virtues — cleanliness;  in  fact  the  covered  with  rugs  and  furs,  it  was  not 
dirt  and  squalor  of  her  family  and  her  long  before  we  were  utterly  oblivious  of 
house  were  such  that  we  could  not  bring  all  around  us,  though  the  dead  silence 
ourselves  to  allow  her  to  cook  anything'  outside  was  occasionally  broken  by  the 
for  us  ;  and  so  we  contented  ourselves  stamp  or  bleat  of  the  deer,  or  the  shrill 
with  our  tinned  foods  and  a  steaming  cry  of  their  watches,  which,  under  ordi- 
glass  of  the  “  cratur.”  The  warmth  nary  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to 
within  effectually  kept  away  the  cold  have  aroused  us.  Thus  passed  grad- 
without,  though  that  was  not  insignifi-  ually  our  second  night  on  the  fjeld. 
cant,  for  that  evening  there  was  30^°  Refreshed  by  our  healthful  sleep,  we 
Reamur  of  frost,  equal  to  from  34°  to  walked  out  into  the  beautiful  morning. 
36°  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit  ;  but  a  Heedless  of  the  cold,  we  watched  the 
few  degrees  more  and  the  mercury  in  sparkling  ice-crystals  as  they  floated  like 
the  glass  would  have  been  frozen.  gossamer  on  the  rarefied  air,  slowly 

As  a  number  of  Lapps  were  at  the  covering  us  with  a  thin  layer  like  spark¬ 
time  staying  at  Ravna,  we  took  the  op-  ling  brilliants.  In  spite,  however,  of 
portunity  of  inspecting  the  apartment  the  poetry  of  our  surroundings,  the 
where  they  all  herded”  together.  In  lower  nature,  strong  in  all  of  us,  began 
a  large  but  rather  low  room,  with  walls  to  assert  itself,  and  the  welcome  smell 
and  roof  of  rough-hewn  planks,  and  of  coffee  led  us  into  the  hut,  where  it 
with  beams  stretching  from  wall  to  wall  and  hot  rolls  formed,  to  our  hungry  pal- 
in  every  direction,  were  assembled  at  ates,  an  unsurpassable  breakfast, 
least  twenty-five  persons  of  all  ages  and  We  had  now  only  about  thirty  miles 
both  sexes.  Most  of  them  had  taken  off  between  us  and  the  fjeld  town  we  were 
their  skin  blouses,  and  hung  them  on  to  visit,  and  as  the  road  lay  chiefly 
the  rafters  near  a  huge  wood-fire  fit  to  down-hill  we  anticipated  covering  the 
roast  an  ox  at.  The  half-stewed  gar-  distance  in  about  four  hours.*  There  is 
ments  and  the  steam  from  the  dirty  per-  little  to  relate  of  this  day’s  journey.  The 
sons  of  those  in  front  of  the  fire  caused  weather  was  cold  but  delightful.  The 
a  most  unsavory  odor,  which  temjjted  us  fore  (that  is,  the  state  of  the  way)  was 
to  make  our  stay  as  short  as  possible,  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  few  miles 
All  round  the  apartment,  except  near  from  the  station  we  passed  our  friend 
the  door,  were  ranged  the  sleeping-  the  Lapp  from  Malasjok,  who,  in  corn- 
shelves,  the  major  part  of  which  were  pany  with  the  widow  from  Ravna,  con- 
already  occupied — men,  women,  and  tinned  his  journey  to  Karasjok  on  snow- 
children,  all  indiscriminately  mingled  shoes. 

together,  not  distinguishable  to  the  un-  The  country  about  us  was  thickly 
practised  eye  the  one  from  the  other,  covered  with  trees,  and  seemed  likely  to 
and  appearing  like  nothing  else  than  mere  afford  good  pasturage  in  summer.  The 
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forstmester^  however,  was  much  alarmed 
to  observe  that  a  great  number  of  the 
best  trees  were  dead  or  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
cay.  The  reason  probably  was,  as  he 
stated,  the  excessive  heat  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  summer,  accompanied  by  a  long- 
continued  drought  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Lapps  maintained  that  this  general 
destruction  of  timber  arose  from  the  very 
low  temperature  of  the  winter,  which 
here,  as  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  was 
unusually  severe  in  1878-79.  But  the 
forstmester  held  that  the  effects  of  this 
year’s  cold  could  not  already  be  visible, 
and  therefore  adhered  to  his  former 
opinion.  As  the  district  over  which  he 
presides  contains  about  200  square  miles 
of  forest,  besides  many  square  miles  of 
scattered  woods,  it  can  easily  be  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  damage  done  is  not  incon¬ 
siderable. 

But  to  continue.  We  now  came  to 
the  worst  part  of  the  whole  route— viz., 
the  last  few  miles  to  Karasjok.  The 
road  ran  through  a  thick  wood  and  had 
evidently  been  pretty  much  used  lately, 
for  it  was  furrowed  up  into  deep  holes 
here  and  there,  and  for  the  whole  way 
there  was  at  least  a  poolk  track  visible. 
We  were,  of  course,  going  down -hill,  and 
down-hill  we  did  go  at  a  terrific  pace  ; 
“  full  gallop”  does  not  adequately  ex¬ 
press  the  speed  !  The  deer  liternlly 
flew,  and  it  was  no  easy  job  to  keep  in¬ 
side  the  poolk,  it  being  dangerous  to  use 
the  arms  as  balancers  owing  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tree-stumps  lying  in  the  path. 
We  were  now  nearing  the  long  and  very 
steep  descent  called  the  “  Karasjok 
bakken,”  which  was  the  climax  of  diffi¬ 
culty  on  the  whole  route.  After  reach¬ 
ing  the  foot  of  any  declivity  more  than 
usually  abrupt,  I  asked  my  friend,  ”  Was 
that  the  Karasjok  hill  ?”  and  always 
got  the  answer,  “  No  and  the  next 
question  of  course  was  an  anxious  in¬ 
quiry,  “  Is  the  Karasjok  hill  worse  than 
the  one  we  have  just  come  down  ?” 
When  I  w'as  told  that  the  dreaded  place 
was  come  at  last ;  when  I  observed  the 
amtmand  and  his  son  leave  their  poolks 
and  prepare  to  walk  down  ;  and  when, 
lastly,  the  wapooses  made  extraordinary 
precautions  with  the  harness  and  accou¬ 
trements  of  their  beasts,  1  felt  a  some¬ 
what  sinking  sensation  at  my  heart.  I 
must  admit  that  I  had  a  sort  of  faint 
hope  that  the  wapoos  would  advise  me 


also  to  get  out  and  walk,  which,  with 
seeming  reluctance,  and  with  many  pro¬ 
testations,  I  would  have  done  with  secret 
joy.  But  no.  They  had  eventually 
overlooked  me  entirely,  or,  as  I  fondly 
flattered  myself,  thought  me  already  so 
good  at  reindeer-driving  as  to  be  quite 
capable  of  managing  the  descent. 

Holloa  !  The  cortlge  already  now  be¬ 
gins  to  move  ;  the  foremost  deer  disap¬ 
pears  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  quickly 
followed  by  all  the  rest,  their  speed  en¬ 
hanced  by  seeing  the  figures  of  those 
who  had  got  out  standing  at  the  side  of 
the  road.  My  turn  comes,  and  with 
tremendous  velocity  we  sweep  down  the 
hill.  Here  is  no  talk  of  trying*to  regu¬ 
late  the  speed.  No.  Speaking  vulgarly, 
you  must  simply  “go  for  it.”  The 
worst  bit  comes.  The  road  bends  at  a 
sharp  angle.  The  occupant  of  the  poolk 
before  me  is  thrown  out,  and  a  like  fate 
seems  to  threaten  me.  I  hold  on  to  the 
polok  with  grim  determination,  and  am 
hurled  right  forward,  poolk  and  all,  as 
the  deer  turns  the  corner  ;  then,  for  an 
instant,  the  poolk  only  immediately 
to  continue  its  mad  race  down-hill  at  the 
heels  of  the  deer.  Thus  was  passed  the, 
in  Finmarken,  celebrated  “Karasjok  bak¬ 
ken.”  Though  keeping  up  a  hard  pace, 
all  danger  is  now  passed,  as  the  declivity 
leads  straight  down  to  the  river’s  bed  ; 
and  soon,  without  accident,  we  are  drawn 
up  on  the  frozen  river  a  mile  from 
Karasjok,  which  place,  all  beflagged  and 
adorned  in  honor  of  the  arntmanef  s  visit, 
we  see  directly  in  front  of  us.  When  our 
less  adventurous  companions  come  up 
to  us,  the  word  to  start  is  given,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  Lapp  crowd,  “  the  cynosure 
of  twice  a  hundred  eyes,”  in  front  of  the 
principal  house  in  the  place — viz., that  of 
the  resident  trader.  That  worthy  is  of 
course  there  to  bid  us  welcome,  which 
he  does  with  an  evident  sincerity  which 
promises  well  for  our  intercourse  .with 
him  during'our  sojourn  in  Karasjok.  As¬ 
sembled  also  are  the  foged  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  the  lensmand  (doctor),  retstolk  or 
official  interpreter,  and  the  sexton,  who, 
with  their  families  and  that  of  the  clergy¬ 
man,  form  the  civilized  portion  of  Ka¬ 
rasjok  society. 

Hastening  to  disencumber  ourselves 
of  our  heavy  garments,  we  are  soon  in¬ 
side  the  comfortable  house,  and  have 
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our  bedrooms  assigned  to  us.  It  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  one  of  the  first 
things  we  did  was  to  have  a  right  good 
wash,  after  which  only  we  felt  ourselves 
fit  to  sit  at  a  civilized  board  and  dis¬ 
cuss  a  civilized  dinner. 

Karasjok,  on  the  river  Kara,  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  wooden  huts,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  small  church  raises  its  by  no 
means  lofty  spire.  The  population  is 
about  400  or  500,  and  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  Lapps,  the  exceptions 
being  the  persons  before  mentioned. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  the  usual  half- 
yearly  court  is  held  (the  other  taking 
place  about  midsummer),  and  the  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  that  have  arisen  in  the  interval 
are  disposed  of.  Thus  it  was  we  found 
collected  in  the  hamlet  many  (compara¬ 
tively  speaking)  civilized  beings.  Here 
was  the  district  doctor,  whose  clientele 
hardly  equals  the  number  of  square  miles 
under  his  jurisdiction  !  The  foged  of 
Tana  (the  office  of  foged  resembles 
closely  that  of  a  sous-f>r^/et),  and  his 
satellite  the  interpreter,  also  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  gladdened  the  place  by  their  jjres- 
ence.  Both  officials,  doctor  and  lawyer, 
appear  to  thrive  among  the  populace. 
I'he  former  has  a  very  profitable  practice, 
selling,  as  he  does,  extremely  large 
quantities  of  “ destroyer,  ”  the 
fabrication  of  which  can  cost  him  but 
little.  Pediculce  is  a  common  every-day 
thing  with  the  good  Lapps,  the  majority 
of  whom  quietly  permit  its  molestations 
without  hindrance.  The  foged  adminis¬ 
ters  justice  to  the  community,  and  acts 
on  the  principle  that  it  must  be  done  in 
small  quantities.  The  only  recognized 
crime  here  is  reindeer-stealing  ;  almost 
every  other  departure  from  the  usual 
moral  code — excepting,  of  course,  mur¬ 
der — is  quietly  overlooked.  Let  a  pair 
of  Lapps  half  demolish  one  another  : 
why,  the  law  maintains,  and  correctly 
too,  that  they  probably  only  both  get  a 
very  salutary  thrashing,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  further  action  is  necessary. 
Let  words  be  uttered  which  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  bring  the  perpetrator  within 
the  grasp  of  the  libel  laws,  there  they  are 
passed  over  without  notice  ;  for,  know¬ 
ing  that  they  are  all  equally  and  alike 
rascals,  what  does  it  signify,  if,  for  once, 
this  knowledge  is  put  into  words  and 
proclaimed  abroad  ?  But  let  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  Lapp  for  one  moment  forget  the 
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difference  between  meum  and  tuum  as 
regards  reindeer,  and  the  crime  is  visited 
upon  him  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the 
law. 

One,  however,  can  hardly  wonder  at 
the  enormous  amount  of  deer-stealing 
that  goes  on,  considering  that  the  brutes 
are  in  a  more  than  semi-wild  state,  and 
have  often  but  slight  marks  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  by.  In  fact,  the  reaving  of 
deer  can  be  but  looked  upon  in  the  same 
light  as  smuggling  was  regarded  in  the 
old  days,  and  as  poaching  now  is.  The 
ingenuity  expended  in  the  abduction  of 
a  deer  is  often  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
and  sometimes  borders  on  the  incredi¬ 
ble.  The  quantity  of  reindeer  owned  in 
Karasjok  amounts  to  about  20,000  ;  and 
in  Kautokino  about  30,000  is  the  figure 
given.  Not  many  years  ago  the  number 
was  nearly  double.  One  old  apoplectic 
toper  in  Karasjok  owned  at  least  5000 
deer,  which  represents  a  capital  of  ovt  r 
£2000  sterling  ;  yet  there  seemed  to  be 
but  little  attention  paid  to  him — “  toady¬ 
ism”  having  probably  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  these  regions. 

It  seemed  at  first  strange  to  us  that 
several  of  the  natives  could  speak  a  little 
English,  but  I  found  out  that  these  had 
been  in  London  in  1870.  These  Eng- 
lish-speakers  were  forever  bothering  me 
to  give  them  something  or  other  ;  the 
art  of  begging  evidently  having  been 
taught  them  all  too  well  in  the  London 
”  Zoo,”  where  they  had  been  exhibited. 

The  present  church  in  Karasjok  was 
erected  in  1807  ;  but  even  before  1750  a 
church  had  existed  in  the  place.  It  is 
seated  for  about  200  persons,  and  is 
even  pretty  inside.  The  best  seats  are 
railed  off  from  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  are  reserved  for  the  Norsk  portion 
of  the  congregation,  while  the  poor 
Lapps  must  worship  at  a  respectful  dis¬ 
tance. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  stay  in  Ka¬ 
rasjok  I  started,  in  company  with  my 
wapoos^  to  visit  a  reindeer  by  or  town,  sit¬ 
uated  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Karaf- 
jok.  The  journey  had  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  on  snow-shoes.  The  by  lay  up 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  rising  steeply  from 
the  river,  and  was  made  up  of  about 
600  to  700  reindeer.  The  place  was 
somewhat  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  the 
depth  of  the  snow  ;  but  after  an  hour’s 
hard  work  we  found  ourselves  suddenly 
28 
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in  the  midst  of  the  deer,  who  lay  in  holes  Karasjok,  among  other  things,  also 
in  the  snow,  with  nothing  but  the  tips  contains  a  prison,  which  when  I  visited 
of  their  antlers  visible.  The  deer  that  it  was  tenanted  by  two  poor  deer-steal- 
had  drawn  me  from  Bosekop  lay  there  ers,  whose  extradition  had  been  de- 
among  the  rest,  apparently  not  a  whit  manded  by  the  Swedish  authorities, 
the  worse  for  our  long  trip.  There  Though  nominally  prisoners,  they 
were  also  several  entire  deer,  that  seemed  seemed  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  liked, 
to  look  twice  as  majestic  as  the  others  ;  as  they  left  the  prison  whenever  they 
and  the  wapoos  cautioned  me  against  had  occasion  to  do  so.  On  my  inquir- 
disturbing  or  irritating  these,  for  were  a  ing  how  this  state  of  affairs  was  per- 
fit  of  rage  to  come  over  them  they  mitted,  I  was  informed  that  these  rhen 
would  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  attack  could  not  possibly  get  away  from  the 
us.  Altogether  the  by  was  a  curious  and  place  even  if  they  tried,  which  was  un¬ 
interesting  sight,  from  which  I  found  it  likely  ;  as,  being  Swedish  Lapps,  and 
difficult  to  tear  myself  away.  without  friends  to  procure  reindeer  and 

Of  all  the  bodily  exercises  I  know  of,  poolk  for  them,  they  would  have  been 
there  is  none  in  my  opinion  that  can  entirely  helpless  had  they  even  succeeded 
come  up  to  snow-shoeing,  as  it  is  done  in  getting  out  into  the  waste.  I  further 
in  Norway.  Skating  is  nothing  com-  learned  that  these  two  gentlemen  were 
pared  to  this  sport.  AVhat  can  equal  the  to  be  our  travelling  companions  on  the 
splendid  sensation  of  flying  across  the  following  day,  accompanied  by  their 
deep  snow  at  the  rate  of  many  miles  an  keepers,  who  were  to  deliver  them  to 
hour,  without  hardly  moving  a  muscle  ?  the  authorities  further  down  the  river. 
And  then,  ^oing  down-hill,  staff  in  hand.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  left  Ka¬ 
no  exertion  necessary,  other  than  to  rasjok,  as  I  had  met  with  much  kindness 
keep  the  balance,  while  gliding  softly  from  its  inhabitants.  Any  information  I 
but  swiftly  onward.  Unlike  the  Cana-  had  desired  had  always  been  readily  ac- 
dian  snow-shoes,  these  ski  (pronounced  corded  me  ;  and  on  leaving  the  house  of 
shee)  of  the  Norwegians  are  often  fully  good  Mr.  Fandrem,  the  trader,  he  re¬ 
twelve  feet  long,  curving  upward  at  the  fused  all  remuneration  for  my  board  and 
prow,  and  are  not  broader  than  three  to  lodging.  Mr.  Fandrem  was  a  very  in- 
.  four  inches.  Throughout  their  whole  teresting  old  man,  and  had  been  pre¬ 
length  they  are  provided  wdth  a  groove  sented  by  the  king  with  a  gold  medal 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from  “  pour  le  merite  civile.”  His  time  is 
slipping  when  going  at  an  angle  dow’n-  divided  between  his  establishment  at 
hill.  Although  by  no  means  slow  when  Karasjok  and  his  summer  residence  at 
used  across  level  ground,  it  is  yet  down-  Komag  Fjord,  a  minor  inlet  in  the  great 
hill  that  they  are  most  effective,  for  their  Alten  Fjord.  .^t  the  latter  place  Mr. 
long  length  and  their  polished  under-sur-  Chambers,  of  the  well-known  journal  of 
face  on  the  frozen  snow  cause  a  speed  that  name,  had  once  spent  some  time 
more  like  flying  than  any  other  motion  I  with  him,  and  he  still  looked  back  to 
know  of.  The  inhabitants  of  Telemar-  that  time  with  pleasure, 
ken,  in  the  south  of  Norway,  are  the  From  him  1  got  much  information 
most  efficient  ski  runners  ;  and  at  the  about  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
annual  competitions  at  Christiania,  gen-  the  people,  who,  it  seems,  must  be 
erally  bear  off  the  prizes.  At  the  com-  placed  very  low  indeed  in  the  human 
petition  there  in  1879,  one  of  these  men  scale.  They  have  no  recognized  head- 
leaped,  according  to  a  local  newspaper,  man  or  chief  ;  and  their  priests  have  also 
a  distance  of  thirty  Norwegian  alen,  or  but  little  influence  over  them.  This, 
fully  sixty  feet  !  Into  this  country  it  however,  is  not  at  all  strange,  for  these 
will  not  be  possible  to  introduce  them,  priests  are  of  a  different  race,  and  all 
as  of  course  there  would  be  little  or  feel  more  or  less  the  habitual  Norwegian 
no  opportunity  for  using  them — the  contempt  for  the  Lapps.  The  clergy  in 
snow  never  lying  long  enough,  or  be-  these  regions  always  live  in  hope  that 
coming  sufficiently  deep.*  their  ministrations  may  speedily  be  re- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  worn  them  to  do  very  well,  although  the  snow  was 
my  pair  several  times  in  Britain,  and  found  only  about  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
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warded  by  a  living  in  the  south  of  Nor¬ 
way.  They  consequently  regard  their 
stay  in  Finmarken  merely  as  a  iewporary 
hardship,  but  in  reality  they  exist  in 
thought  and  sympathy  far  away  from  the 
poor  Lapps.  Of  course  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  these  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  As  a  rule,  the  clergy  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Finmarken  by  young  inexpe¬ 
rienced  men,  who — perhaps  from  pecu¬ 
niary  considerations,  perhaps  with  a  view 
to  serving  their  apprenticeship  in  their 
profession  among  a  people  whose  powers 
of  criticism  are  of  the  lowest — consent 
to  be,  what  they  consider,  buried  alive, 
until  the  end  they  have  in  view  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  relations  between  priest  and  people 
are  very  slender  and  precarious  ;  and 
between  want  of  trust  and  faith  on  one 
side,  caused  by  want  of  sympathy  on  the 
other,  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  unwill¬ 
ing  ears  ;  and  thus,  except  in  name  and 
outwardly,  the  natives  are  as  far  from 
(Christianity  as  ever. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  Lapps  is, 
as  before  stated,  very  low.  Conjugal  faith¬ 
fulness  is  known,  but  left  unpractised  ; 
and  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  on 
the  freest  footing.  This  is,  of  course, 
prejudicial  to  the  long  continuance  of 
the  Lapp  race,  which,  already  now 
dwindling,  will,  it  is  feared,be{ore  many 
years  have  rolled  on,  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Another  reason  favoring  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  Lapps  are  doomed  to 
early  extinction — the  usual  fate  of  no¬ 
mads,  or  those  who  try  to  stem  the  great 
tide  of  civilization — is,  that  the  Quaens, 
or  natives  of  Russian  Finland,  are  now 
already  supplanting  them  everywhere. 
The  Quaens,  who  mainly  compose  the 
population  of  the  towns  on  the  east  and 
north  coasts  of  Norway,  are  hard-work¬ 
ing  and  more  intelligent,  and  also  much 
Iretter  adapted  for  the  higher  branches 
of  manual  labor  than  their  Lapp  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  never  will,  and  never  can.  Ire 
anything  else  than  nomads.  By  no 
means  unconnected  with  the  decline  of 
the  race  is  the  failure,  or  rather  diffi¬ 
culty,  of  obtaining  sufficient  reindeer- 
moss  during  the  winter  (l^app  and  rein¬ 
deer  are  so  identified  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  separate  the  two).  Formerly  the 
deer  were  marched  into  Russian  terri¬ 
tory,  and  there  suffered  to  feed  at  will  ; 
but  the  Russian  nomads,  thinking  their 


rights  violated,  obtained  a  law  forbidding 
the  crossing  of  the  frontier,  under  pain 
of  destruction  of  the  herds  transgressing. 
And  one  of  the  first  results  of  this  was 
that  a  sort  of  reign  of  terror  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  frontier,  with  mutual  re¬ 
crimination  and  slaughtering  of  herds. 
One  poor  Norsk  Lapp  had  strayed  inside 
the  frontier  a  few  hundred  yards,  and 
was  then  surprised  and  forced  to  witness 
the  slaughter  of  500  deer — his  all  ;  and 
he  was  thus  reduced  by  one  fell  stroke 
from  comparative  affluence  to  poverty. 
Many  such  instances  occur  ;  and  though 
it  may  be  apparently  reasonable  and 
even  lawful  to  take  such  stringent  meas¬ 
ures,  yet,  taking  into  account  the  ex¬ 
treme  length  and  unguardedness  of  the 
frontier,  and  the  consequent  temptation 
to  transgress  which  must  come  to  a  man 
whose  moral  sense,  on  account  of  his 
training,  is  not  of  the  highest,  and  who 
knows  that  one  thin  imaginary  line  is 
all  that  divides  him  and  his  hungry  herds 
from  the  richest  pastures — taking  all 
this  into  account,  one  cannot  help  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  the  Norwegians,  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  Russian  lawgivers  might 
have  made  some  regulation  more  suit¬ 
able  to  the  race  and  country  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

Thus  it  is  but  too  certain  that  the 
Lapps  are  doomed.  Without  religion, 
without  art,  without  a  single  higher  or 
noble  attribute,  living  merely  for  the  day, 
and  not  looking  beyond  it,  how  can  they 
long  continue  to  block  the  way  for  more 
able  workers  in  this  earthly  beehive 
Further  to  the  north  they  cannot  get, 
and,  therefore,  silently  and  slowly  they 
will  disappear,  and  vanish  forever  from 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  leaving 
no  mark  behind  them,  and  no  sign  to 
show  that  they  have  been. 

11. 

On  a  lovely  morning,  the  2 2d  of 
March,  we  started  in  excellent  spirits 
and  with  light  hearts  on  our  expedition 
down  the  river  to  Vadsoe,  or  rather  to 
the  last  stopping-place  before  leaving  the 
river,  and  going  overland  to  Vadsoe. 

Our  cavalcade  was  comprised  of 
twenty-two  reindeer,  each  drawing  his 
man  ;  and  twenty  more  deer  had  left 
early  in  the  morning  with  our  luggage. 
The  twenty-two  poolks  made  a  goodly 
show  ;  and  it  was  thus  with  great  hlct 
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that  we  set  forth,  each  and  all  madly 
striving  to  be  first.  Our  deer  were  not 
the  same  as  those  that  had  conveyed  us 
from  Bosekop  ;  and  those  we  now  had 
had  not  bee.i  used  for  many  months,  so 
that  they  were  as  “  fresh  as  paint.”  We 
all  rushed  madly  down  the  river,  whose 
broad  bosom  formed  a  splendid  road  for 
us.  Being  as  yet  by  no  means  proficient 
at  deer-driving,  I  urged  my  b^ast  for¬ 
ward  far  too  strongly  at  the  outset,  with 
the  natural  result  of  rendering  it  slow 
and  spiritless  long  before  any  of  the 
others  showed  even  the  slightest  symp¬ 
tom  of  fatigue. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  beau-^lite 
of  Karasjok  had  accompanied  us  one 
Norsk  mile  (seven  English)  on  our  way 
down-stream,  and  before  leaving  us  we 
had,  of  course,  a  stirrup-cup  from  them. 
The  provider  of  this  (the  deputy  Uns- 
mamiy  and  a  Lapp)  produced  a  bottle, 
marked  "  fine  old  port,”  with  an  almost 
antediluvian  date,  and  proceeded  forth¬ 
with  to  distribute  the  nectar  unsparingly 
among  us  travellers.  Never  shall  I  for¬ 
get  that  awful  mixture.  Thinking  to 
escape  a  second  supply,  I  urged  him  to 
fill  the  glass — there  was  only  one — up  to 
the  brim  every  time — but  no  !  He  was 
not  going  to  act  as  a  common  peasant, 
but  would  do  what  Norwegian  etiquette 
demands — viz.,  only  fill  it  half  full  ;  so 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  swallow  the 
medicinal  decoction  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  possible,  and  to  pray  for  no  evil  re¬ 
sults.  To  have  refused  to  take  the  wine 
would  have  been  deemed  as  great  an 
affront  to  the  Lapp  as  to  refuse  bread 
and  salt  from  a  Russian,  or  betel  from  a 
Burmese. 

After  the  departure  of  the  good  Ka- 
rasjokians,  we  made  iot  terra  firnia,  and 
pushed  rapidly  on,  every  one  exhilarated 
by  the  glorious  sunshine  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  scenery  around.  At  Karasjok  it¬ 
self,  and  for  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  river,  the  terrain  rises  in  ter¬ 
races,  very  regularly  and  singularly 
formed,  rather  abruptly  from  the  water’s 
edge,  and  the  whole  formation  seems  in¬ 
dubitably  to  indicate  that  the  surface- 
level  of  the  river  had,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  suddenly  been  lowered.  Not 
being  a  geologist,  I  was  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  or  period  of  these  revo¬ 
lutions  ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that  a  sci¬ 
entific  man  would  find  a  boundless  field 


for  his  researches  in  that  district  in  the 
north  of  Norway  lying  between  Alten 
Fjord  and  the  Tana  river  inclusive. 

The  clean-cut  terraces  were  covered 
with  trees,  chiefly  comferae.  These  had 
now  taken  the  place  of  the  birch  which 
almost  entirely  predominates  on  the  other 
side  of  Karasjok  ;  and  though  as  yet 
leafless  and  melancholy-looking,  the 
pines  produced  a  highly  picturesque 
effect,  with  their  sprays  and  branches 
crested  with  pure  white  snow — such 
white  snow  as  is  never  seen  elsewhere 
than  in  the  arctic  regions.  But,  holloa  ! 
What’s  the  matter  ?  The  foremost  Lapp 
suddenly  stops,  jumps  up  and  puts  his 
face  close  to  the  ground,  examining 
something  very  carefully.  He  calls  the 
others  toward  him,  and  a  short  conver¬ 
sation  ensues,  the  result  of  which  is  given 
us  by  the  forstmester,  who  had  also 
joined  in  the  “confab.”  It  seemed 
that  the  marks  just  discovered  proved 
that  not  ten  minutes  before  our  arrival  a 
deer  had  passed  by  hotly  pursued  by  a 
wolf.  That  the  chase  was  in  its  last 
stages  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
deer’s  strides  were  so  short  that  the 
wolf  had  made  use  of  them  to  follow  in 
the  same  footsteps  ;  it  was  consequently 
calculated  that  by  following  the  track  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  we  would  be  sure  to 
come  up  to  the  scene  of  slaughter.  Some 
eager  souls  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  save 
the  poor  deer,  and  were  for  starting  at 
once  ;  but  the  majority  decided  that,  as 
we  had  a  pretty  long  road  to  travel  before 
reaching  our  night-quarters,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  leave  it  to  its  fate,  which 
was  accordingly  done. 

As  formerly  mentioned,  the  wolves  are 
the  great  scourge  of  P’inmarken,  and 
great  depredations  are  annually  com¬ 
mitted  by  them,  so  much  so  that  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  20  kroners  {or  £i,  2S.  3</.)  is  set 
on  their  head. 

Their  usual  method  of  procuring,  or 
rather  killing,  deer,  is  to  make  a  rush 
into  the  midst  of  a  by,  and  to  select  an 
individual  from  out  of  the  crowd  in  the 
rush  or  stampede  that  follows.  This 
poor  animal,  once  singled  out,  rarely  if 
ever  escapes,  as  the  relentless  pursuer 
never  swerves,  be  he  left  ever  so  far  be¬ 
hind  at'  the  outset ;  and  at  last,  tired 
and  hungry,  the  poor  creature  sinks 
panting  on  the  snow,  which  very 
shortly  after  is  dyed  by  its  life’s  blood. 
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Sometimes  a  wolf,  out  of  mere  wanton - 
ness,  will  destroy  half  a  herd  without 
eating  a  single  one.  This,  however,  I 
suppose,  is  common  to  all  animals  of  the 
canine  race — as  witness  the  amount  of 
sheep-worrying  in  our  own  country.  The 
premium  of  20  kroners  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  hardly  commensurate  to 
the  risk  and  trouble  of  killing  such  an 
animal.  The  prevailing  wish  is  that  the 
premiums  paid  for  the  killing  of  other 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey  should  be 
lowered,  and  that  for  wolves  at  least 
doubled,  in  which  case  it  would  pay  to 
imjKjrt  weapons,  etc.,  to  engage  in  the 
common  cause  against  lupus,  when,  it  is 
confidently  expected,  its  depredations 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  bearable 
figure. 

Well,  leaving  the  spot  where  a  tragedy 
en  miniature  was  being  enacted,  we  con¬ 
tinued  on  our  way  ;  and  after  making  a 
short  stop  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the 
deer  and  of  taking  a  snack  ourselves, 
we  started  again  for  the  river,  passing 
now  and  again  a  few  huts  which  were 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  these  mud-pies  looked  at  us  in 
an  apathetic  sort  of  way  as  we  passed, 
and  even  the  dogs  barked  at  us  in  a  sol¬ 
emn,  half-hearted  sort  of  style,  some¬ 
times  not  even  taking  the  least  notice  of 
our  presence. 

The  river  was  reached  after  a  rather 
stiff  hill,  and  the  impetus  given  us  in  the 
descent  took  us  a  good  bit  out  on  its  sur¬ 
face  ;  and  shortly  we  reached  the  spot 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  night — viz., 
Seilnxs.  There  was  but  one  bed  in  the 
house,  and  much  as  we  would  have  liked 
to  have  slept  in  one,  it  was  thus  left 
without  a  tenant  all  night,  as  each  of  us, 
with  extreme  politeness,  and  I  may  say 
unselfishness,  insisted  that  the  others 
were  more  entitled  to  the  honor  of — 
being  done  to  death  by  fleas.  During 
the  night  a  change  took  place  in  the 
weather,  which,  though  still  fine,  became 
suddenly  disagreeably  mild.  ’I'he  frost,  of 
course,  still  held,  but  there  was  more  of 
the  English  element  in  it — i.e.^  the  ther¬ 
mometer  standing  at  15°  to  20°  Fahr,,  or 
something  like  12°  to  17°  of  frost — a 
considerable  difference  from  the  66°  we 
had  so  lately  experienced.  This  com¬ 
parative  warmth  told  upon  our  reindeer 
in  two  ways  :  firstly,  they  stopped  more 
frequently  to  lap  the  snow  ;  and  sec¬ 


ondly,  the  snow  being  softer,  did  not 
support  them  well,  and  also  retarded  the 
progfess  of  the  poolk  by  adhering  more 
easily  to  its  sides. 

At  this  place  the  first  accident  oc¬ 
curred.  As  usual,  we  all  stood  each  by 
the  side  of  his  conveyance,  and  then, 
when  the  leader  gave  the  signal,  stepped 
back,  and  as  soon  as  the  deer  began  to 
run,  flung  ourselves  into  the  poolk. 
This  performance  is  always  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  not  to  say  danger, 
as  the  animals  being  fresh  and  lively, 
rush  off  the  moment  one  or  other  makes 
the  faintest  move  ;  they  generally,  also, 
first  indulge  in  some  antics  before  they 
can  be  brought  to  go  quietly. 

On  this  occasion  we  had  all  started 
pretty  fairly,  and  had  observed  nothing 
particular,  when  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  reindeer,  with  its  empty 
poolk,  going  full  speed  up  the  river, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  forstmester 
was  noticed  trying  to  support  himself 
against  a  wooden  post,  and  evidently 
greatly  hurt.  He  stated  that,  having 
lost  all  control  over  his  brute,  he  had 
been  smashed  up  against  the  post  while 
going  past  it  at  full  gallop.  He  received 
the  full  force  of  the  blow  upon  his 
chest ;  in  consequence  he  expectorated 
a  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  was  un- 
.able  to  move  for  several  hours.  As  for 
the  deer  it  was  now  long  out  of  sight, 
closely  followed  by  a  wapoos,  who  confi¬ 
dently  expected  to  overtake  it  in  a  very 
short  time  and  bring  it  back  uninjured  ; 
but  after  waiting  an  hour  or  so,  and 
neither  wapoos  nor  deer  appearing,  I  lost 
patience  and  set  out  alone,  having  fif¬ 
teen  miles  to  travel  to  dinner.  Travelling 
alone  being  rather  tedious,  and  as  noth¬ 
ing  of  interest  occurred,  I  shall  pass  that 
day  over  altogether.  With  regard  to  the 
forstmester,  he  arrived  late  at  night.  His 
deer  had  been  captured  fourteen  miles 
from  the  spot  from  where  it  started  :  it 
was  found  in  the  forest,  where  the  poolk 
had  entangled  itself  between  two  trees, 
thus  effectually  making  it  a  prisoner.  Had 
it  got  away  altogether,  both  the  forst¬ 
mester  and  I  would  have  been  in  a  nice 
dilemma,  as  all  our  cash  was  placed  in 
a  small  compartment  of  his  poolk.  As 
for  the  deer  it  was  utterly  spoiled,  not  on 
account  of  its  forty-three-mile  run,  but 
because  of  the  speed  kept  up  the  whole 
time. 
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We  were  now  on  Russian  territory,  and 
spent  the  worst  night  since  our  arrival  on 
the  fjeld.  Imagine  six  grown-up*  per¬ 
sons  in  a  small  room  not  more  than  ten 
feet  by  twelve,  in  which  a  bed,  a  large 
chest  of  drawers,  and  other  articles  of 
furniture,  necessarily  occupied  most  of 
the  space.  Well,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  !  Two  of  us  occupied  the  bed,  while 
the  others  took  up  a  position  and  jostled 
each  other  on  the  floor.  Cramped  and 
chilled,  we  were  all  only  toO  glad  to 
leave  Sirma,  as  the  place  is  called,  as 
early  as  possible  next  morning. 

We  now  had  a  long  drive  through 
Russian  territory  (without  passports), 
and  noted  the  hang-dog  look  of  every 
one  with  whom  we  came  in  contact,  as 
well  as  the  obsequious  manner  in  which 
they  saluted  us,  and  at  the  same  time 
asked  for  a  glass  of  vodka. 

The  falls  of  Tana  are  on  this  day’s 
route  ;  but  we  decided  to  save  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  cut  straight  across  the  tongue 
of  land  which  juts  out  into  the  river,  or 
rather  round  which  the  river  makes  a 
bend,  just  at  the  falls.  However,  these 
are  not  of  much  consequence,  but  are 
the  rendezvous  of  large  quantities  of  the 
salmon  with  which  the  river  abounds. 
Our  way  took  us  down  an  extremely 
steep  hill — the  worst  we  had  as  yet  en¬ 
countered — as  there  were  two  very  large 
stones  right  in  the  centre  of  the  descent. 
Just  as  we  had  anticipated,  the  deer, 
taking  fright  at  the  large  black  rocks 
sticking  out  of  the  snow,  suddenly 
swerved  to  the  side,  with  the  result  of 
capsizing  almost  all  of  us,  and  jumbling 
us  up  in  a  terrible  muddle.  Deer  and 
wapoos,  men  and  poolk — all  were  wildly 
mingled  together.  Here  a  rein  en¬ 
tangled  round  some  one’s  leg  ;  there  a 
poolk  lying  on  the  top  of  another  poor 
individual,  who,  his  hands  not  being 
free,  could  not  possibly  extricate  himself 
without  assistance.  Add  to  this  the 
darkness,  the  strange  guttural  oaths  of 
the  Lapps,  and  the  grunt  or  bleat  of  the 
deer,  with  now  and  then  an  execration 
in  blunt  Norwegian,  and  you  can  form 
a  faint  idea  of  the  scene.  As  for  me, 
never  before  was  I  in  such  danger,  the 
rein  having  wound  itself  round  and 
round  my  neck,  and  threatening  every 
moment  to  strangle  me  if  the  deer 
should  try  to  break  away.  Move  I  did 
not  dare  to,  as  I  well  knew  that  the 


slightest  tug  at  the  “  ribbon”  would 
cause  the  animal  to  rush  wildly  away, 
in  which  case  1  would  have  been  dragged 
down  the  rest  of  the  hill  by  the  neck, 
with  a  result  easily  imagined.  How  we 
got  clear  I  never  to  this  day  can  deter¬ 
mine  ;  but  somehow  or  other  down  that 
hill  we  did  get,  and  after  half  an  hour’s 
driving,  found  ourselves  safe  and  sound 
in  the  hospitable  shelter  of  Polmak. 

Polmak  is  the  abode  of  the  river 
opsynsmatid  or  superintendent,  and  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tana, 
which  is  here  joined  by  the  smaller  Pol¬ 
mak  river.  At  this  place  we  exchanged 
our  deer  for  small  Finmarken  horses, 
the  road  farther  on  being  badly  suited 
for  reindeer.  The  opsymsmand  was  one 
of  the  most  curious  fellows  I  ever  fell 
in  with.  Popularly  supposed  to  have  "  a 
bee  in  his  bonnet,”  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  by  no  means  belied  that  accu¬ 
sation.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  a 
much  fitter  inmate  for  an  asylum  than 
the  occupant  of  a  government  situation. 
As  an  example  of  his  stupidity  or  mad¬ 
ness,  I  know  not  which,  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  he  solemnly  declared  that  the 
water  of  Polmak  contained  more  strength 
{sic)  than  that  of  Tana,  as  he  found  he 
did  not  require  to  put  so  much  spirit  in 
it  when  brewing  his  usual  glass  of  toddy. 
No  amount  of  reasoning,  or  cajoling,  or 
threatening — ay,  nor  of  ridicule,  that 
strongest  shaft  of  all — could  drive  this 
idea  out  of  him. 

The  opsynsmand  had,  however,  at  this 
time  committed  a  very  serious  mistake. 
He  had  openly  declared  his  intention, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  promote  and 
further  the  scheme  of  delivering  over  the 
whole  of  Tana  river  to  the  Russians  ! 
This,  of  course,  amounted  to  high  trea¬ 
son,  and  as  such  could  not  be  allowed  to 
go  unpunished.  The  amtmand,  the 
foged,  and  the  forstmester  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  an  example  of  him, 
which  they  allowed  me  to  witness.  'After 
retiring  into  a  room  by  themselves,  the 
trio  sent  for  the  unfortunate  delinquent, 
and  on  coming  in  he  was  politely  re¬ 
quested  to  sit  down  on  a  chair  that 
stood  facing  the  semicircle,  which  the 
three  self-appointed  judges  formed.  His 
terror  was  extreme  ;  and  when,  after  an 
examination  of  some  length,  during 
which  he  by  turns  denied  and  admitted 
the  allegations,  the  forstmester  proposed 
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concilium  ahiunde,  the  poor  fellow  almost 
fainted.  He  was  then  dismissed  from 
his  appointment,  but  was  reconstituted 
pro  tern,  until  another  official  could  be 
appointed  in  his  stead.  From  these  in* 
stances  it  will  be  seen  how  utterly  devoid 
he  was  of  that  common-sense  and  tact  so 
requisite  to  every  frontier  official. 

VN'^ith  regard  to  the  idea  of  Russianiz¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  Tana  river,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  depriving  Nor¬ 
way  of  Vardoe  and  Vadsoe,  as  well  as  of 
the  best  coast  for  the  great  cod-fisheries, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Russia 
has  always  had  an  eye  on  those  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  would  give  her  an  open  port 
all  the  year  round  in  these  regions.  It 
is,  of  course,  useless  to  credit  mere  hear¬ 
say  in  such  affairs  ;  but  even  the  amt- 
mand,  who  was  well  versed  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  and  who  from  his  high  position  was 
in  constant  communication  with  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  declared  his  belief  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  whole 
of  the  district  mentioned  would  be  Rus¬ 
sian.  The  acquisition  of  this  territory 
would  be  of  great  value  to  Russia,  who 
has  not  a  single  open  or  useful  naval 
station  in  all  its  dominions  ;  while  Var¬ 
doe,  or  even  Vadsoe,  though  now  but 
insignificant  fishing  towns,  could  easily 
be  metamorphosed  into  valuable  ports, 
from  which,  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
fleets  and  armies  might  be  freely  di¬ 
rected  to  any  quarter.  Besides  the  po¬ 
litical  reasons,  there  are  also  powerful 
economical  grounds  to  show  that  the 
district  might  be — and  with  reason — 
coveted  by  Russia.  With  the  northern 
subjects  of  the  Czar  fish  is  a  staple  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food,  especially  during  the  long 
winter  months.  The  fisheries  commence 
about  the  end  of  March,  and  last  all 
through  .\pril  and  May  into  June,  and 
during  these  three  months  at  least  ten 
millions  of  codfish  are  taken  and  dried. 
To  these  fisheries  swarms  of  Russians 
flock  from  Kola, some  even  from  Onega, 
and  are  hired  at  nominal  prices  to  assist 
in  cutting  up  and  assorting  the  fish. 
They  obtain  a  wage  of  about  20s.  a 
month,  with  free  lodging,  and  as  much 
fish  as  they  like  to  eat.  Of  this  wage 
they  spend  nothing  during  their  sojourn 
in  Norway,  and  yet  are  able  to  take 
home  one  or  more  barrels  of  fish  with 
them  to  their  homes  ;  and  on  this  and 
on  their  accumulated  savings  they  and 


their  families  drag  through  the  winter. 
Without  doubt  it  would  be  decidedly 
beneficial  to  Russia  to  get  these  fisher¬ 
ies  into  her  own  hands  ;  and,  judging 
from  the  usual  Muscovite  perseverance 
and  unscrupulousness,  I  fear  that  be¬ 
fore  long  that  event  will  be  a  fait  ac¬ 
compli. 

We  left  Polmak  early  in  the  morning, 
having  paid  off  our  Lapps  and  reindeer 
and  chartered  a  sleigh  with  two  ponies 
for  each  of  us.  We  had  only  half  an 
hour’s  drive  to  the  residence  of  the  Pol¬ 
mak  lensmandy  where  we  were  to  break¬ 
fast,  and  on  arriving  we  were  magnifi¬ 
cently  received.  And  what  a  breakfast  ! 

The  host  was  the  most  cringing  syco¬ 
phant  I  ever  saw,  and  his  set  smile  and 
ready  bow  quite  disgusted  me.  Perhaps 
he  was  only  the  exact  counterpart  of 
most  society  people  at  home,  but  my 
long  association  with  natural  beings  ( 1 
mean  Norwegians  in  general,  not  those 
most  natural  of  beings  the  Lapps)  had 
probably  caused  me  to  see  all  the  more 
readily  the  difference.  The  breakfast  was 
really  sumptuous  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think 
a  better  service  of  plate  or  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  dishes  could  be  met ‘with  even 
in  central  Europe  among  people  of  his 
or  even  of  higher  station. 

We  finished  u^with  a  dozen  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  and  in  consequence  of  this  left  the 
house  in  a  sadly  muddled  state.  Indeed 
I  must  here  confess  that  the  joint  effects 
of  the  champagne  and  of  the  easy,  rock¬ 
ing  motion  of  the  sleigh,  was  to  send  me 
into  a  tranquil  sleep,  from  which  I  did 
not  emerge  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
sea,  as  represented  by  the  arm  of  the 
Varanger  Fjord  which  runs  past  Vadsoe 
and  Nyborg.  Its  inmost  part  was  frozen 
over  for  an  extent  of  several  miles  ;  and 
as  the  road  was  bad,  we  preferred  travel¬ 
ling  on  the  ice,  over  which  we  went  at  a 
rattling  pace.  Very  shortly  after,  we 
turned  in  at  the  township  of  Nyborg, 
having  now  completely  left  the  wilds  be¬ 
hind  us.  One  of  our  party,  who  had 
travelled  with  a  reindeer,  had  arrived 
half  an  hour  before  us. 

The  road  to  Vadsoe  leads  along  the 
shore  of  Varanger  Fjord,  and  at  some 
places  dangerously  skirts  the  precipitous 
rocks  which  form  the  shore.  At  such 
places  great  caution  is  necessary,  as  one 
false  step  would  without  doubt  send 
men  and  horses  literally  ad  undas.  At 
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Clubben,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
spots  on  the  route,  the  way  runs  along  a 
narrow  platform,  from  which  the  rocks 
above  and  below  are  almost  perpendicu* 
lar.  Here  we  sometimes  felt  ticklish 
about  the  possibility  of  getting  on  ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  us, 
we  managed  without  accident  to  arrive 
at  Vadsoe,  passing  on  the  way  several 
villages  of  the  sea  Lapps.  These  sea 
Lapps  are  extremely  miserable-looking 
creatures.  When  a  nomad  Lapp,  or,  as 
they  call  him,  "  fjeld  Lapp,”  loses  all 
his  reindeer,  or  from  other  causes  is  de¬ 
barred  from  following  his  usual  mode  of 
life,  he  generally,  but  only  as  a  last  re¬ 
source,  settles  down  by  the  sea-shore 
and  endeavors  there  to  eke  out  a  miser¬ 
able  existence  on  the  spoils  of  the  ocean. 
Once  a  sea  Lapp  he  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
regains  his  former  free  life ;  and  his 
children  having  no  other  path  open  to 
them,  are  forced  to  follow  in  his  foot¬ 
steps.  Living  in  houses  more  like  pig¬ 
sties  than  human  habitations,  and  on  a 
diet  of  fish  and  nothing  else,  their  phy¬ 
sique  is  horrid.  I  saw  several  full-grown 
men  whose  legs  were  as  thin  as  those  of 
children  id  other  countries,  and  very 
few  attain  even  middle  height.  Their 
physiognomy  is  extremely  ugly,  and  skin 
diseases  seem  very  (Prevalent  among 
them.  Hardly  a  single  individual,  too, 
but  was  affected  by  some  eye  complaint. 
Of  late  years  the  fishing  in  the  inner 
reaches  of  the  Varanger  Fjord  has  been 
very  unproductive,  in  fact  almost  en¬ 
tirely  at  a  standstill,  and  the  misery  of 
those  beings  whose  whole  means  of  sus¬ 
tenance  depend  on  the  fishing  has  been 
extreme.  The  dress  of  these  people  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  “  fjeld  Lapps,” 
though  here  and  there  garments  made  of 
sheepskins  after  the  Russian  fashion  may 
be  seen.  One  or  two  individuals  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  few 
sheep  were  evidently  considered  by  the 
others  as  very  wealthy,  though  to  me 
they  appeared  not  a  whit  less  poor  or 
wretched  than  the  rest  of  them. 

The  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals 
roam  in  and  out  of  the  dwellings  at 
pleasure,  and  on  the  whole  lead  as 
miserable  a  life  as  their  owners.  They 
are  left  to  shift  for  their  food,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  they  eat  everything 
— they  are  omnivorous  !  Nothing  is  out 
of  their  line.  Many  a  time  I  caught 


myself  inwardly  wondering  whether  any 
amount  of  starvation  would  cause  me  to 
partake  of  mutton  in  that  neighborhood, 
and  I  invariably  answered  my  own 
question  in  the  negative.  The  look  of 
the  animals  was  enough  to  send  all 
thoughts  of  dinner  to  the  winds. 

We  arrived  in  Vadsoe  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  found  ourselves  again 
within  the  pale  of  civilization.  It  is  a 
small  town  of  about  1800  inhabitants, 
these  consisting  chiefly  of  Quaens,  but  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  computed 
that  at  least  1000  strangers  were  in  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
the  fishing.  It  w'as  therefore  very  lively 
and  noisy.  Vadsoe  is  built  of  wood  and 
in  rather  a  straggling  fashion.  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  fish  and  the  products  of  fish, 
such  as  fish  guano  and  cod  oil.  Within 
the  last  few  years  an  industry  hitherto 
unknown  has  sprung  up  in  the  little 
place — viz.,  whale-fishing.  'This  fishing 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  small  steamers 
armed  with  a  curious  weapon  of  de¬ 
struction  called  a  harpoon-gun.  With 
this  gun  the  whales  are  shot  at  from  the 
steamers,  and  by  some  mechanism  or 
other  the  harpoon  explodes  on  entering 
the  body  of  the  cetacean,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  instantaneous  death.  The  carcass  is 
then  towed  into  port,  there  to  be  cut  up 
and  converted  into  oil,  guano,  etc.  How 
•immensely  profitable  this  undertaking 
must  be  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the 
Norwegian  Income-tax  Commissioners  in 
1878  assessed  the  profits  of  the  whale 
factory  at  £15,000,  being  the  net  gain  ac¬ 
cruing  from  the  capture  of  ninety-four 
whales  only.  VV'ith  results  like  these,  it 
is  very  curious  that  only  one  company 
should  have  engaged  as  yet  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  along  the  whole  extent  of  that 
barren  but  yet  rich  coast. 

After  leaving  Vadsoe  the  interest  of 
the  trip  ceases,  and  we  fairly  enter  into 
the  beaten  track  of  tourists  and  commer¬ 
cial  travellers.  • 

Vardoe,  though  but  a  little  town  of 
1200  inhabitants,  can  boast  of  being  the 
most  northerly  fortress  in  the  world.  It 
is  defended  by  about  twenty  modern 
cannon,  and  has  a  garrison  of  one  lieu¬ 
tenant,  one  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  ten 
men.  Being  the  centre  of  the  great  fish¬ 
eries,  just  then  in  full  swing,  the  place 
swarmed  with  Russians,  who  protruded 
their  ugly  visages  everj’where,  jostled 
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everybody  in  the  streets,  and,  in  short, 
made  themselves  as  disagreeable  as  they 
possibly  could. 

Our  progress  from  Vardoe  onward 
was  but  slow.  Every  fjord,  every  creek, 
every  inhabited  islet,  demanded  a^  call, 
which,  though  extremely  tiresome  to 
through  passengers,  is  a  great  blessing  to 
the  poor  ’fishers,  who  would  otherwise 
be  entirely  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  Some  of  the 
scenery  is  very  grand,  especially  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tana  Fjord,  where  the 
Tana  Horn,  a  high  cone-shaped  moun¬ 
tain,  rises  majestically  from  the  sea. 

Precisely  at  midnight  we  doubled 
Nord  Kyn — the  most  northerly  point  on 
the  mainland  of  Europe.  It  was  not 
quite  dark,  but  only  gloomy  enough  to 
make  us  feel  more  intensely  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  place  and  hour.  At  the  ba,'.e 
of  the  great  rock,  which  from  the 
steamer  seemed  to  erect  itself  perpendic¬ 
ularly  from  the  waves,  twinkled  a  few 
lights.  Even  to  this  barren  and  dreary 
place,  where  not  a  leaflet,  not  a  blade  of 
grass  ever  shows  itself,  human  beings 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  come,  to 
wrest,  with  great  danger  and  many  pri¬ 
vations,  a  miserable  livelihood  from  the 
ocean. 

On  the  rocks  which  form  the  cape,  a 


colony  of  sea-birds  have  taken  up  their 
abode  ;  but  even  these,  usually  so  shrill 
and  discordant,  seemed  to  have  sunk 
into  sleep,  and  did  not  break  the  still¬ 
ness  which  prevailed. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  North  Cape,  though  on  arriving  at 
Gjaesvaer,  a  fishing-station  about  half  an 
hour’s  sail  from  it,  a  hill-top  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  the  summit  of  the  land-side 
of  the  cape — and  with  this  I  was  forced 
to  be  satisfied. 

From  Gjaesvaer  we  steered  through  in¬ 
numerable  straits  and  passed  countless 
islands,  all  more  or  less  wild  and  rugged, 
and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Hanimer- 
fest,  pretty  well  pleased  to  be  so  near 
home. 

And  here  my  narrative  ends.  A  few 
hours  from  Hammerfest  will  bring  me  to 
Tromsoe — my  temporary  home.  We 
steam  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  then — 
past  Loppen,  that  wave-beat  isle  ;  past 
Fugleo  (Bird  Island),  on  whose  lofty 
snow-capped  summit  the  rude  fishermen 
affirm  that  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  mighty 
w'hale  lies  bleaching  in  the  sun  ;  *  past 
Quanangen  and  Lyng  Fjord,  where 
hundreds  of  the  living  leviathans  may 
be  seen  disporting  themselves — into  the 
still  clear  waters  of  Tromsoe  Sound — my 
journey  is  over. — Blackwooas  Magazine. 
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II. 

“  He  hated  greetings  in  the  market¬ 
place^  and  there  were  generally  loiterers 
in  the  streets  to  persecute  him  either 
about  the  extents  of  the  day,  or  about  some 
petty  pieces  of  business.” 

These  lines,  which  the  reader  will  find 
near  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  the  “  An¬ 
tiquary,”  contain  two  indications  of 
the  old  man’s  character,  which,  receiving 
the  idea  of  him  as  a  portrait  of  Scott 
himself,  are  of  extreme  interest  to  me. 
They  mean  essentially  that  neither 
Monkbarns  nor  Scott  had  any  mind  to 
be  called  of  men.  Rabbi,  in  mere  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  mob  ;  and  especially  that 
they  hated  to  be  drawn  back  out  of  their 


far-away  thoughts,  or  forward  out  of 
their  long-ago  thoughts,  by  any  manner 
of  “  daily”  news,  whether  printed  or 
gabbled.  Of  which  two  vital  character¬ 
istics,  deeper  in  both  the  men  (for  I  must 
always  speak  of  Scott’s  creations  as  if 
they  were  as  real  as  himself),  than  any  of 
their  superficial  vanities  or  passing  enthu¬ 
siasms,  I  have  to  speak  more  at  another 
time.  I  quote  the  passage  just  now, 

*  The  belief  that  the  skeletons  of  whales  are 
to  be  found  on  the  summits  of  even  the  hi(;hest 
mountains  is  very  general  among  the  common 
people  in  the  north  of  Norway,  and  is  shared 
by  many  who  ought  to  be  better  informed  ;  it 
is  of  course  utterly  unfounded  and  ridiculous. 
Near  Vardoe  a  place  was  pointed  out  to  me 
where  such  a  skeleton  was  said  to  be,  but  on 
ascending  to  the  spot  not  a  vestige  of  such  a 
thing  was  to  be  seen. 
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because  there  was  one  piece  of  the  daily 
news  of  the  year  1815  which  did  ex¬ 
tremely  interest  Scott,  and  materially 
direct  the  labor  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  ;  nor  is  there  any  piece  of  history  in 
this  whole  nineteenth  century  quite  so 
pregnant  with  various  instruction  as  the 
study  of  the  reasons  which  influenced 
Scott  and  Byron  in  their  opposite  views 
of  the  glories  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

But  1  quote  it  for  another  reason  also. 
The  principal  greeting  which  Mr.  Old- 
buck  on  this  occasion  receives  in  the 
market-place,  being  comj)ared  with  the 
speech  of  Andrew  Fairservice,  examined 
in  my  first  paper,  will  furnish  me  with 
the  text  of  what  I  have  mainly  to  say  in 
the  present  one. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Oldbuck,’  said  the  town  clerk 
(a  more  important  person,  who  came  in 
front  and  ventured  to  stop  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman),  ‘  the  provost,  understanding 
you  were  in  town,  begs  on  no  account 
that  you’ll  quit  it  without  seeing  him  ; 
he  wants  to  speak  to  ye  about  bringing 
the  water  frae  the  Fairwell  spring 
through  a  part  o’  your  lands.’ 

“  ‘  What  the  deuce  ! — have  they  no¬ 
body’s  land  but  mine  to  cut  and  carve 
on  ? — I  won’t  consent,  tell  them.’ 

“  ‘  And  the  provost,’  said  the  clerk, 
going  on,  without  noticing  the  rebuff, 

‘  and  the  council,  wad  be  agreeable  that 
you  should  hae  the  auld  stanes  at  Dona- 
gild’s  Chapel,  that  ye  w’as  wussing  to 
hae.’ 

“  ‘  Eh  ? —  what  ?  —  Oho  !  that’s  an¬ 
other  story — Well,  well.  I’ll  call  upon 
the  provost,  and  we’ll  talk  about  it.’ 

"  ‘  But  ye  maun  speak  your  mind  on’t 
forthwith,  Monkbarns,  if  ye  want  the 
stanes  ;  for  Deacon  Harlewalls  thinks 
the  carved  throughstanes  might  be  put 
with  advantage  on  the  front  of  the  new 
council-house — that  is,  the  twa  cross- 
legged  figures  that  the  callants  used  to 
ca’  Robbin  and  Bobbin,  ane  on  ilka 
door-cheek  ;  and  the  other  stane,  that 
they  ca’d  Ailie  Dailie  abune  the  door. 
It  will  be  very  tastefu’,  the  Deacon  says, 
and  just  in  the  style  of  modern  Gothic.’ 

“  ‘  Good  Lord  deliver  me  from  this 
Gothic  generation  !’  exclaimed  the  An¬ 
tiquary  —  ‘  a  monument  of  a  knight 
templar  on  each  side  of  a  Grecian  porch, 
and  a  Madonna  on  the  top  of  it  ! — O 
cr/W«/ — Well,  tell  the  provost  I  wish 
to  have  the  stones,  and  we’ll  not  differ 


about  the  water-course.  It’s  lucky  I 
happened  to  come  this  way  to-day.’ 

“  They  parted  mutually  satisfied  ;  but 
the  wily  clerk  had  most  reason  to  exult 
in  the  dexterity  he  had  displayed,  since 
the  whole  proposal  of  an  exchange  be¬ 
tween  the  monuments  (which  the  coun¬ 
cil  had  determined  to  remove  as  a  nui¬ 
sance,  because  they  encroached  three 
feet  upon  the  public  road)  and  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  conveying  the  water  to  the 
burgh,  through  the  estate  of  Monkbarns, 
was  an  idea  which  had  originated  with 
himself  upon  the  pressure  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.” 

In  this  single  page  of  Scott,  will  the 
reader  please  note  the  kind  of  prophetic 
instinct  with  which  the  great  men  of 
every  age  mark  and  forecast  its  desti¬ 
nies  ?  The  water  from  the  Fairwell  is 
the  future  Thirlmere  carried  to  Manches¬ 
ter  ;  the  “  auld  stanes”  *  at  Donagild’s 

*  The  following  fragments  out  of  the  letters 
in  my  own  possession,  written  by  Scott  to  the 
builder  of  Abbotsford,  as  the  outer  decorations 
of  the  house  were  in  process  of  completion,  will 
show  how  accurately  Scott  had  pictured  himself 
in  Monkbarns. 

“  Abbotsford,  April  21,  1R17. 

“  Df.ar  Sir  :  Nothing  can  be  more  obliging 
than  your  attention  to  the  old  stones.  You 
have  been  as  true  as  the  sun-dial  itself."  [The 
sun-dial  had  just  been  erected.]  "  Of  the  two 
I  would  prefer  the  larger  one,  as  it  is  to  be  in 
front  of  a  parapet  quite  in  the  old  taste.  But 
in  case  of  accidents  it  will  be  safest  in  your 
custody  till  I  come  to  town  again  on  the  12th 
of  May.  Your  former  favors  (which  were 
weighty  as  acceptable)  have  come  safely  out 
here,  and  will  be  disposed  of  with  great  edect.” 

"  Abbotsford,  July  30. 

"  I  fancy  the  Tolbooth  still  keeps  its  feet, 
but,  as  it  must  soon  descend,  I  hope  you  will 
remember  me.  1  have  an  important  use  for 
the  niche  above  the  door  ;  and  though  many 
a  man  has  got  a  niche  in  the  Tolbooth  by  build¬ 
ing,  I  believe  I  am  the  first  that  ever  got  a 
niche  out  of  it  on  such  an  occasion.  ?'or  which 
I  have  to  thank  your  kindness,  and  to  remain 
very  much  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Walter  Scott.” 

“  August  16. 

“  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  trouble  you  with  this 
[fiV]  few  lines  to  thank  you  for  the  very  accu¬ 
rate  drawings  and  measurements  of  the  Tol- 
booth  door,  and  for  your  kind  promise  to  at¬ 
tend  to  my  interest  and  that  of  Abbotsford  in 
the  matter  of  the  Thistle  and  ‘Fleur  de  Lis. 
Most  of  our  scutcheons  are  now  mounted,  and 
look  very  well,  as  the  house  is  something  after 
the  model  of  an  old  hall  (not  a  castle),  where 
such  things  are  well  in  character.”  [Alas — Sir 
Walter,  Sir  Walter  !]  “  I  intend  the  old  lion 

to  predominate  over  a  well  which  the  children 
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Chapel,  removed  as  a  nuisance,  foretell 
the  necessary  view  taken  by  modern 
cockneyism,  Liberalism,  and  progress, 
of  all  things  that  remind  them  of  the 
noble  dead,  of  their  fathers’  fame,  or  of 
their  own  duty  ;  and  the  public  road 
becomes  their  idol,  instead  of  the  saint’s 
shrine.  Finally,  the  roguery  of  the  en¬ 
tire  transaction — the  mean  man  seeing 
the  weakness  of  the  honorable,  and 
“  besting”  him — in  modern  slang,  in  the 
manner  and  at  the  pace  of  modern  trade 
— “  on  the  pressure  of  the  moment.” 

But  neither  are  these  things  what  1 
have  at  present  quoted  the  passage  for. 

I  quote  it,  that  we  may  consider  how 
much  wonderful  and  various  history  is 
gathered  in  the  fact,  recorded  for  us  in 
this  piece  of  entirely  fair  fiction,  that  in 
the  Scottish  borough  of  Fairjxrrt  (Mon¬ 
trose  really),  in  the  year  17 —  of  Christ, 
the  knowledge  given  by  the  pastors  and 
teachers  provided  for  its  children  by  en¬ 
lightened  Scottish  Protestantsm,  of  their 
fathers’  history,  and  the  origin  of  their 
religion,  had  resulted  in  this  substance 
and  sum — that  the  statues  of  two  crusad¬ 
ing  knights  had  become,  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  Robin  and  Bobbin  ;  and  the  statue 
of  the  Madonna,  Ailie  Dailie. 

A  marvellous  piece  of  history,  truly, 
and  far  too  comprehensive  for  general 
comment  here.  Only  one  small  piece  of 


have  chrislened  the  Fountain  of  the  Lions. 
His  present  den,  however,  continues  to  be  the 
hall  at  Castle  Street.” 

”  September  5. 

I  “  Dkar  Sir  :  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 

securing  the  stone.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  will 
‘  put  up  the  gate  quite  in  the  old  form,  but  I 
would  like  to  secure  the  means  of  doing  so. 
The  ornamental  stones  are  now  put  up.  and 
have  a  very  happy  effect.  If  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  let  me  know  when  the  Tolbooth 
door  comes  down,  I  will  send  in  my  carts  for 
the  stones  ;  I  have  an  admirable  situation  for 
I  it.  I  suppose  the  door  itself”  [he  means,  the 

wooden  one]  “  will  be  kept  for  the  new  jail  ; 
if  not,  and  not  otherwise  wanted,  I  would 
esteem  it  curious  to  possess  it.  Certainly,  I 
hope  so  many  sore  hearts  will  not  pass  through 
the  celebrated  door  when  in  my  possession  as 
heretofore.” 

”  September  8. 

"  I  should  esteem  it  very  fortunate  if  I  could 
have  the  door  also,  though  I  suppose  it  is  mod¬ 
ern,  having  been  burned  down  at  the  time  of 
Porteous  mob. 

”  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  gentlemen 
.  who  thought  these  remains  of  the  Heart  of 

^  Midlothian  are  not  ill  bestowed  on  their  in- 

j  tended  possessor.” 
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it  I  must  carry  forward  the  readers’  l"j 

thoughts  upon.  j 

The  pastors  and  teachers  aforesaid  ^ 

(represented  typically  in  another  part  of  ’ 

this  errorless  book  by  Mr.  Blattergowl)  '  ' 

are  not,  whatever  else  they  may  have  to 
answer  for,  answerable  for  these  names.  " 

The  names  are  of  the  children’s  own 
choosing  and  bestowing,  but  not  of  the 
children’s  own  inventing.  ”  Robin”  is  : 

a  classically  endearing  cognomen,  record¬ 
ing  the  errant  heroism  of  o]d  days — the 
name  of  the  Bruce  and  of  Rob  Roy.  L 

“  Bobbin”  is  a  poetical  and  symmetrical  ) 

fulfilment  and  adornment  of  the  original  ■ 

phrase.  ”  Ailie”  is  the  last  echo  of 
“  Ave,”  changed  into  the  softest  Scot¬ 
tish  Christian  name  familiar  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  itself  the  beautiful  feminine  form 
of  royal  “  Louis  the  ”  Dailie”  again  pj 

symmetrically  added  for  kinder  and  more  4 1 

musical  endearment.  The  last  vestiges, 
you  see,  of  honor  for  the  heroism  and  | 

religion  of  their  ancestors,  lingering  on  |  ■ 

the  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings.  i 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ne- 
cessity  the  children  find  themselves  un¬ 
der  of  completing  the  nomenclature 
rhythmically  and  rhymingly  ?  Note,  first, 
the  difference  carefully,  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  both  qualities  by  the  couplets  in 
question.  Rhythm  is  the  syllabic  and 
quantitative  measure  of  the  words,  in 
which  Robin,  both  in  weight  and  time, 
balances  Bobbin  ;  and  Dailie  holds  leve  ^ 

scale  with  Ailie.  But  rhyme  is  the  add- 
ed  correspondence  of  sound  ;  unknown  ■: 

and  undesired,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  by 
the  Greek  Orpheus,  but  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to,  and,  as  special  virtue,  becom¬ 
ing  titular  of,  the  Scottish  Thomas.  ^ 

The  “  Ryme,”  *  you  may  at  first 
fancy,  is  the  especially  childish  part  of  f 


the  work.  Not  so.  It  is  the  especially  r;  sj 

chivalric  and  Christian  part  of  it.  It  lit 

characterizes  the  Christian  chant  or  can-  F' 

tide  as  a  higher  thing  than  a’Greek  ode, 
melos,  or  hymnos,  or  than  a  Latin  car¬ 
men. 


Think  of  it  ;  for  this  again  is  wonder¬ 
ful  !  That  these  children  of  Montrose 


should  have  an  element  of  music  in  their  f(: 

souls  which  Homer  had  not — which  a  5r 

melos  of  David  the  Prophet  and  King 

*  Henceforward,  not  in  affectation,  but  for 
the  reader’s  better  convenience,  1  shall  con- 
tinue  to  spell  “  Ryme”  without  our  wrongly  , 

added  h.  • 
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had  not — which  Orpheus  and  Amphion 
had  not  —  which  Apollo’s  unrymed 
oracles  became  mute  at  the  sound  of. 

A  strange  new  equity  this — melodious 
justice  and  judgment  as  it  were — in  all 
words  spoken  solemnly  and  ritualistically 
by  Christian  human  creatures  ;  Robin 
and  Bobbin — by  the  Crusader’s  tomb, 
up  to  “  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia,”  at  judgment 
of  the  crusading  soul. 

You  have  to  understand  this  most 
deeply  of  all  Christian  minstrels,  from 
first  to  last  ;*that  they  are  more  minstrel, 
because  more  joyful,  than  any  others  on 
earth  :  ethereal  minstrels,  pilgrims  of  the 
sky,  true  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven 
and  home  ;  their  joy  essentially  the  sky¬ 
lark’s,  in  light,  in  purity  ;  but,  with 
their  human  eyes,  looking  for  the  glori¬ 
ous  appearing  of  something  in  the  sky, 
which  the  bird  cannot. 

This  it  is  that  changes  Etruscan  mur¬ 
mur  into  Terza  rima — Horatian  Latin 
into  Provencal  troubadour’s  melody  ; 
not,  because  less  artful,  less  wise. 

Here  is  a  little  bit,  for  instance,  of 
French  ryming  just  before  Chaucer’s 
time — near  enough  to  our  own  French 
to  be  intelligible  to  us  yet. 

“  O  quant  tr^-glorieuse  vie, 

uant  cil  qui  tout  peut  et  maistrie, 
cult  csprouver  pour  n^cessaire, 

Ne  pour  quant  il  ne  blasma  mie 
La  vie  de  Marthe  sa  mie  : 

Mais  il  lui  donna  exemplaire 
D’autrement  vivre,  et  de  bien  plaire 
A  Dieu  ;  et  plut  de  bien  i  faire  ; 

Pour  se  conclut-il  que  Marie 

gui  estoit  4  ses  piedz  sans  braire, 
t  pensait  d ’entendre  et  de  taire, 

Estleut  al  plus  saine  partie. 

La  meilleur  partie  esleut-elle 
Et  la  plus  saine  et  la  plus  belle, 

8ui  j4  ne  luy  sera  ost6e 
ar  par  v6rit6  se  fut  celle 
ui  fut  tousjours  fresche  et  nouville, 
'aymer  Dieu  et  d’en  cstre  aym6e  ; 

Car  jusqu'au  cueur  fut  entam6c, 

Et  si  ardamment  enflam^e, 

Que  tous-jours  ardoit  I’estincelle  ; 

Par  quoi  elle  fut  visit^e 
Et  de  Dieu  premier  confort^e  ; 

Car  charity  est  trop  ysnelle.” 

The  only  law  of  mffre  obscrv’ed  in 
this  song  is  that  each  line  shall  be  octo¬ 
syllabic  : 

ui  fut  I  tousjours  |  fresche  et  |  nouvelle. 
'autre  1  ment  ri  |  vret  de  |  bien  (ben)  plaire. 
Et  pen  I  soit  den  |  tendrct  |  de  uire 

But  the  reader  mu.st  note  that  words 


which  w'ere  two-syllabled  in  Latin  mostly 
remain  yet  so  in  the  French. 

La  I  r  de  I  Marthe  |  sa  mie, 

although  w/V,  which  is  pet  language,  lov¬ 
ing  abbreviation  of  arnica  through  amic, 
remains  monosyllabic.  But  vie  elides 
its  e  before  a  vowel  : 

Car  Mar  |  the  me  |  nait  vie  |  active 

Et  Ma  I  ri-e  |  contemp  |  lative  ; 

and  custom  endures  many  exceptions. 
Thus  Marie  may  be  three-syllabled  as 
above,  or  answer  to  mie  as  a  dissyllable  ; 
but  vierge  is  always,  I  think,  dissyllabic, 
vier-ge,  with  even  stronger  accent  on  the 
-ge,  for  the  Latin  -go. 

Then,  secondly,  of  quantity,  there  is 
scarcely  any  fixed  law.  The  metres  may 
be  timed  as  the  minstrel  chooses — fast 
or  slow — and  the  iambic  current  checked 
in  reverted  eddy,  as  the  words  chance  to 
come. 

But,  thirdly,  there  is  to  be  rich  rym¬ 
ing  and  chiming,  no  matter  how  simply 
got,  so  only  that  the  words  jingle  and 
tingle  together  with  due  art  of  interlac¬ 
ing  and  answering  in  different  parts  of 
the  stanza,  correspondent  to  the  involu¬ 
tions  of  tracery  and  illumination.  The 
whole  twelve-line  stanza  is  thus  con¬ 
structed  with  two  rymes  only,  six  of 
each,  thus  arranged  : 

AAB|AABIBBA1BBA1 

dividing  the  verse  thus  into  four  meas¬ 
ures,  reversed  in  ascent  and  descent,  or 
descant  more  properly  ;  doubtless  with 
correspondent  phrase  in  the  voice-given, 
and  duly  accompanying,  or  following, 
music  ;  Thomas  the  Rymer’s  own  pre¬ 
cept,  that  ’’tong is  chefe  in  mynstrelsye, 
being  always  kept  faithfully  in  mind.* 

Here,  then,  you  have  a  sufficient  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  pure  chant  of  the  Christian 
ages  ;  which  is  always  at  heart  joyful, 
and  divides  itself  into  the  four  great 
forms.  Song  of  Praise,  Song  of  Prayer, 
Song  of  Love,  and  Song  of  Battle  ; 
praise,  however,  being  the  key-note  of 
passion  through  all  the  four  forms  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  law  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  given  in  the  laws  of  Fesole  ;  “  all 
great  art  is  praise,”  of  which  the  con¬ 
trary  is  also  true,  all  foul  or  miscreant 
art  is  accusation,  :  “  She  gave 

me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat  ”  being  an 


*  L.  ii.  278. 
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entirely  museless  expression  on  Adam’s 
part,  the  briefly  essential  contrary  of 
Love-song. 

With  these  four  perfect  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tian  chant,  of  which  we  may  take  for 
pure  examples  the  “  Te  Deum,”  the 
“  Te  Lucis  Ante,”  the  ”  Amorche  nella 
mente,”  *  and  the  “  Chant  de  Roland,” 
are  mingled  songs  of  mourning,  of  Pagan 
origin  (whether  Greek  or  Danish),  hold- 
ing  grasp  still  of  the  races  that  have  once 
learned  them,  in  times  of  suffering  and 
sorrow  ;  and  songs  of  Christian  humilia¬ 
tion  or  grief,  regarding  chiefly  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  or  the  conditions  of  our 
own  sin  :  while  through  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  of  these  musical  complaints  are  in¬ 
terwoven  moralities,  instructions,  and 
related  histories,  in  illustration  of  both, 
passing  into  epic  and  romantic  verse, 
which  gradually,  as  the  forms  and  learn¬ 
ings  of  society  increase,  becomes  less 
joyful,  and  more  didactic,  or  satiric,  un¬ 
til  the  last  echoes  of  Christian  joy  and 
melody  vanish  in  the  “  vanity  of  human 
wishes.” 

And  here  I  must  pause  for  a  minute 
or  two  to  separate  the  different  branches 
of  our  inquiry  clearly  from  one  another. 
For  one  thing,  the  reader  must  please 
put  for  the  present  out  of  his  head  all 
thought  of  the  “  progress  of  civilization” 
— that  is  to  say,  broadly,  of  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  wigs  for  hair,  gas  for  candles, 
and  steam  for  legs.  This  is  an  entirely 
distinct  matter  from  the  phases  of  policy 
and  religion.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  British  constitution,  or  the  French 
revolution,  or  the  unification  of  Italy. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  subtle  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  state  of  mind,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  Venice,  which  makes  her  pre¬ 
fer  a  steamer  to  a  gondola,  and  that 
which  makes  her  prefer  a  gazetteer  to  a 
duke  ;  but  these  relations  are  not  at  all 
to  be  dealt  with  until  we  solemnly  un¬ 
derstand  that  whether  men  shall  be 
Christians  and  poets,  or  infidels  and 


*‘‘Che  nella  mente  mia  nijfioiwi. ”  Love — 
you  observe,  the  highest  RtasonabUness,  in¬ 
stead  of  French  ivresse,  or  even  Shakespearean, 
“  mere  folly  and  Beatrice  as  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom  in  this  third  song  of  the  Convito,  to  be 
compared  with  the  Revolutionary  Goddess  of 
Reason ;  remembering  of  the  whole  poem 
chiefly  the  line  : 

"  Coste  i  penso  chi  che  mosso  I’universo.” 
(See  Lyell’s  Cantoniere,  p.  104.) 


dunces,  does  not  depend  on  the  way  they 
cut  their  hair,  tie  their  breeches,  or  light 
their  fires.  Dr.  Johnson  might  have 
worn  his  wig  in  fulness  conforming  to 
his  dignity,  without  therefore  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  human  wishes 
were  vain  ;  nor  is  Queen  Bertha’s  sav¬ 
agely  loose  hair,  the  cause  of  Antoinette’s 
laying  her  head  at  last  in  scaffold  dust, 
but  Bertha  in  a  pilgrim-haunted  tomb. 

Again,  I  have  just  now  used  the  words 
“  poet  ”  and  “  dunce,”  meaning  the  de¬ 
gree  of  each  quality  possible  to  average 
human  nature.  Men  are  eternally  di¬ 
vided  into  the  two  classes  of  poet  (be¬ 
liever,  maker,  and  praiser)  and  dunce 
(or  unbeliever,  unmaker,  and  dispraiser). 
And  in  process  of  age  they  have  the 
power  of  making  faithful  and  formative 
creatures  of  themselves,  or  unfaithful 
and  //irformative.  And  this  distinction 
between  the  creatures  who,  blessing,  are 
blessed,  and  evermore  benedicti,  and  the 
creatures  who,  cursing,  are  cursed,  and 
evermore  maledicti,  is  one  going  through 
all  humanity  ;  antediluvian  in  Cain  and 
Abel,  diluvian  in  Ham  and  Shem.  And 
the  question  for  the  public  of  any  given 
period  is  not  whether  they  are  a  consti¬ 
tutional  or  unconstitutional  vulgus,  but 
whether  they  are  a  benignant  or  malig¬ 
nant  vulgus.  So  also,  whether  it  is  in¬ 
deed  the  gods  who  have  given  any  gen¬ 
tleman  the  grace  to  despise  the  rabble, 
depends  wholly  on  whether  it  is  indeed 
the  rabble  or  he  who  are  the  malignant 
persons. 

But  yet  again.  This  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  persons  to  whom  Heaven,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Orpheus,  has  granted  “  the 
hour  of  delight,”  *  and  those  whom  it 
has  condemned  to  the  hour  of  detestable¬ 
ness,  being,  as  I  have  just  said,  of  all 
times  and  nations — it  is  an  interior  and 
more  delicate  difference  which  we  are 
examining  in  the  gift  of  Christian,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  unchristian,  song.  Or¬ 
pheus,  Pindar,  and  Horace  are  indeed 
distinct  from  the  prosaic  rabble,  as  the 
bird  from  the  snake,  but  between  Or¬ 
pheus  and  Palestrina,  Horace  and  Sid¬ 
ney,  there  is  another  division,  and  a  new 
power  of  music  and  song  given  to  the 


♦upavT^S  ripftoi — Plato,  *•  Laws,”  ii.,  Steph. 
669.  ”  Hour”  having  here  nearly  the  power 

of  ”  Fate,”  with  added  sense  of  being  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Themis. 
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humanity  which  has  hope  of  the  resur¬ 
rection. 

This  is  the  root  of  all  life  and  all  right¬ 
ness  in  Christian  harmony,  whether  of 
word  or  instrument  ;  and  so  literally 
that  in  precise  manner  as  this  hope  dis¬ 
appears,  the  power  of  song  is  taken 
away,  and  taken  away  utterly.  When 
the  Christian  falls  back  out  of  the  bright 
hope  of  the  resurrection,  even  the  Or¬ 
pheus  song  is  forbidden  him.  Not  to 
have  known  the  hope  is  blameless  :  one 
may  sing,  unknowing,  as  the  swan,  or 
Philomela.  But  to  have  known  and  fall 
away  from  it,  and  to  declare  that  the 
human  wishes,  which  are  summed  in 
that  one — “  Thy  kingdom  come” — are 
vain  !  The  Fates  ordain,  there  shall  be 
no  singing  after  that  denial. 

For  observe  this,  and  earnestly.  The 
old  Orphic  song,  with  its  dim  hope  of 
yet  once  more  Eurydice — the  Philomela 
song — granted  after  the  cruel  silence — 
the  Halcyon  song — with  its  fifteen  days 
of  peace,  were  all  sad,  or  joyful  only  in 
some  vague  vision  of  conquest  over 
death.  But  the  Johnsonian  vanity  of 
wishes  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory  to 
Johnson  —  accepted  with  gentlemanly 
resignation  by  Pope — triumphantly  and 
with  bray  of  penny  trumpets  and  blow¬ 
ing  of  steam-whistles,  proclaimed  for  the 
glorious  discovery  of  the  civilized  ages, 
by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Co.  There  is  no 
God,  but  have  we  not  invented  gun¬ 
powder  ? — who  wants  a  God,  with  that 
in  his  pocket  ?  *  There  is  no  resurrec¬ 
tion,  neither  angel  nor  spirit ;  but  have 
we  not  paper  and  pens,  and  cannot 
every  blockhead  print  his  opinions,  and 
the  Day  of  Judgment  become  republican, 

*  “  Gunpowder  is  one  the  greatest  inven¬ 
tions  of  modern  times,  ant/  what  has  gitrn  such 
a  superiority  to  civilized  nations  over  barbarous  ! 
{Evenings  at  Home— fifth  evening.)  No  man 
can  owe  more  than  I  both  to  Mrs  Barbauld 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  ;  and  I  only  wish  that  in 
the  substance  of  what  they  wisely  said,  they 
had  been  more  listened  to.  Nevertheless,  the 
germs  of  all  modern  conceit  and  error  respect¬ 
ing  manufacture  and  industry,  as  rivals  to  Art 
and  to  Genius,  are  concentrated  in  Evenings 
at  Home”  and  "  Harry  and  Lucy” — being  all 
the  while  themselves  works  of  real  genius,  and 
prophetic  of  things  that  have  vet  to  be  learned 
and  fulfilled,  ^e  for  instance  the  paper. 
“  Things  by  their  Right  Names,”  following 
the  one  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  (“  The 
Ship”),  and  closing  the  first  volume  of  the  old 
edition  of  the  “  Evenings.” 


with  everybody  for  a  judge,  and  the  flat 
of  the  universe  for  the  throne  ?  There 
is  no  law,  but  only  gravitation  and  con¬ 
gelation,  and  we  are  stuck  together  in  an 
everlasting  hail,  and  melted  together  in 
everlasting  mud,  and  great  was  the  day 
in  which  our  worships  were  born.  And 
there  is  no  Gospel,  but  only,  whatever 
we’ve  got,  to  get  more,  and  wherever 
we  are,  to  go  somewhere  else.  And  are 
not  these  discoveries,  to  be  sung  of,  and 
drummed  of,  and  fiddled  of,  and  gen¬ 
erally  made  melodiously  indubitable  in 
the  eighteenth  century  song  of  praise  ? 

The  Fates  will  not  have  it  so.  No 
word  of  song  is  possible,  in  that  century, 
to  mortal  lips.  Only  polished  versifica¬ 
tion,  sententious  pentameter  and  hexa¬ 
meter,  until,  having  turned  out  its  toes 
long  enough  without  dancing,  and  pat¬ 
tered  with  its  lips  long  enough  without 
piping,  suddenly  Astraea  returns  to  the 
earth,  and  a  Day  of  Judgment  of  a  sort, 
and  there  bursts  out  a  song  at  last  again, 
a  most  curtly  melodious  triplet  of  am- 
phisboenic  ryme.  "  (fa  ira." 

Amphisbaenic,  fanged  in  each  ryme 
with  fire,  and  obeying  Ercildoune’s 
precept,  ‘  ‘  Tong  is  chefe  of  mynstrelsye, 
to  the  syllable.  Don  Giovanni’s  hith¬ 
erto  fondly  chanted  “  Andiam,  andi- 
am,”  become  suddenly  impersonal  and 
prophetic  :  It  shall  go,  and  yon  also. 
A  cry — before  it  is  a  song,  then  song 
and  accompaniment  together — perfectly 
done  ;  and  the  march  “  toward  the  field 
of  Mars.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand — they  to  the  sound  of  stringed 
music  —  preceded  by  young  girls  with 
tricolor  streamers,  they  have  shouldered 
soldier-wise  their  shovels  and  picks,  and 
with  one  throat  are  singing  (fa  ira.”  * 

Through  all  the  springtime  of  1790, 
“  from  Brittany  to  Burgundy,  on  most 
plains  of  France,  under  most  city  walls, 
there  march  and  constitutionally  wheel 
to  the  C^a-iraing  mood  of  fife  and  drum 
—  our  clear  glancing  phalanxes  ;  the 
song  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand,  virgin-led,  is  in  the  long  light  of 
July.  Nevertheless,  another  song  is  yet 
needed,  for  phalanx,  and  for  maid. 
For,  two  springs  and  summers  having 
gone  —  amphisbainic — on  the  28th  of 
August,  r792,  “  Dumouriez  rode  from 

*  Carlyle,  “  French  Revolution”  (Chapman, 
rSbg),  vol.  ii.  p.  70  ;  conf.  p.  25,  and  the  (^a  ira 
at  Arras,  vol.  iii.  p.  276. 
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the  camp  of  Maulde,  eastward  to 
Sedan.''* 

And  Longwi  hjis  fallen  basely,  and 
Brunswick  and  the  Prussian  king  will 
beleaguer  Verdun,  and  Clairfait  and  the 
Austrians  press  deeper  in  over  the  north¬ 
ern  marches,  Cimmerian  Europe  behind. 
And  on  that  same  night  Dumouriez  as¬ 
sembles  council  of  war  at  his  lodgings  in 
Sedan.  Prussians  here,  Austrians  there, 
triumphant  both.  With  broad  highway 
to  Paris  and  little  hindrance — 7r'<r  scat¬ 
tered,  helpless,  here  and  there — what  to 
advise?  The  generals  advise  retreating, 
and  retreating  till  Paris  be  sacked  at  the 
latest  day  possible.  Dumouriez,  silent, 
dismisses  them — keeps  only,  with  a  sign, 
Thouvenot.  Silent,  thus,  when  needful, 
yet  having  voice,  it  appears,  of  what 
musicians  call  tenor  quality,  of  a  rare 
kind.  Rubini-esque,  even,  but  scarcely 
producible  to  fastidious  ears  at  opera. 
'J'he  seizure  of  the  forest  of  Argonne 
follows — the  cannonace  of  Valmy.  The 
Prussians  do  not  march  on  Paris  this 
time,  the  autumnal  hours  of  fate  pass  on 
— (a  ira — and  on  the  6th  of  November, 
Dumouriez  meets  the  Austrians  also. 
“Dumouriez  wide-winged,  they  wide¬ 
winged — at  and  around  jemappes,  its 
green  heights  fringed  and  maned  with 
red  fire.  And  Dumouriez  is  swept  back 
on  this  wing  and  swept  back  on  that,  and 
is  like  to  be  swept  back  utterly,  when  he 
rushes  up  m  person,  speaks  a  prompt 
word  or  two,  and  then,  with  clear  tenor- 
pipe,  uplifts  the  hymn  of  the  Marseillaise, 
ten  thousand  tenor  or  bass  pipes  joining, 
or  say  some  forty  thousand  in  all,  for 
every  heart  leaps  up  at  the  sound;  and  so, 
with  rhythmic  march  melody,  they  rally, 
they  advance,  they  rush  death-defying, 
and  like  the  tire  whirlwind  sweep  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Austrians  from  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion.”  Thus,  through  the  lips  of  Du¬ 
mouriez,  sings  Tyrtaeus,  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  t  Aux  armes — marchons  !  Iam¬ 
bic  measure  with  a  witness  !  in  what 
wide  strophe  here  beginning — in  what 
unthought -of  antistrophe  returning  to 
that  council-chamber  in  Sedan  ! 

While  these  two  great  songs  were  thus 
being  composed,  and  sung,  and  danced 
to  in  cometary  cycle,  by  the  French  na- 

*  Carlyle,  “  French  Revolution,”  vol.  iii., 
p.  26. 

+  Carlyle,  "  French  Revolution,”  iii.  106,  the 
last  sentence  altered  in  a  word  or  two. 


tion,  here  in  our  less  giddy  island  there 
rose,  amid  hours  of  business  in  Scotland 
and  of  idleness  in  England,  three  trouba¬ 
dours  of  quite  different  temper.  Differ¬ 
ent  also  themselves,  but  not  opponent ; 
forming  a  perfect  chord,  and  adverse  all 
the  three  of  them  alike  to  the  French 
musicians,  in  this  main  point— that 
while  the  “  C’a  ira”  and  “  Marseillaise” 
were  essentially  songs  of  blame  and  wrath, 
the  British  bards  wrote,  virtually,  always 
songs  of  praise,  though  by  no  means 
psalmody  in  the  ancient  keys.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  three  are  alike  moved 
by  a  singular  antipathy  to  the  priests, 
and  are  pointed  at  with  fear  and  indig¬ 
nation  by  the  pietists,  of  their  days — not 
without  latent  cause.  For  they  are  all 
of  them,  with  the  most  loving  service, 
servants  of  that  world  which  the  Puritan 
and  monk  alike  despised  ;  and,  in  the 
triple  chord  of  their  song,  could  not  but 
appear  to  the  religious  persons  around 
them  as  respectively  and  specifically  the 
praisers — Scott  of  the  world,  Burns  of 
the  flesh,  and  Byron  of  the  devil. 

To  contend  with  this  carnal  orchestra, 
the  religious  world,  having  long  ago  re¬ 
jected  its  Catholic  psalms  as  antiquated 
and  unscientific,  and  finding  its  Puritan 
melodies  sunk  into  faint  jar  and  twangle 
from  their  native  trumpet-tone,  had 
nothing  to  oppose  but  the  innocent, 
rather  than  religious,  verses  of  the  school 
recognized  as  that  of  the  English  lakes  ; 
very  creditable  to  them  ;  domestic  at 
once  and  refined  ;  observing  the  errors 
of  the  world  outside  of  the  lakes  with  a 
pitying  and  tender  indignation,  and  ar¬ 
riving  in  lacustrine  seclusion  at  many 
valuable  principles  of  philosophy,  as 
pure  as  the  tarns  of  their  mountains, 
and  of  corresponding  depth.* 

I  have  lately  seen,  and  with  extreme 
pleasure,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  ;  and 
read  with  sincere  interest  his  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  them.  But  a  great  poet’s  work 
never  needs  arrangement  by  other  hands; 
and  though  it  is  very  proper  that  Silver 
How  should  clearly  understand  and 
brightly  praise  its  fraternal  Rydal 
Mount,  we  must  not  forget  that,  over 
yonder,  are  the  Andes  all  the  while. 

*  I  have  tieen  greatly  disappointed,  in  taking 
soundings  of  our  most  majestic  mountain 
pools,  to  find  them,  in  no  case,  verge  on  the 
unfathomable. 
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Wordsworth’s  rank  and  scale  among 
poets  were  determined  by  himself,  in  a 
single  exclamation  : 

“  What  was  the  great  Parnassus’  self  to  thee. 
Mount  SIciddaw  ?” 

Answer  his  question  faithfully,  and 
you  have  the  relation  between  the  great 
masters  of  the  Muse’s  teaching  and  the 
pleasant  fingerer  of  his  pastoral  flute 
among  the  reeds  of  Ryd. 

Wordsworth  is  simply  a  Westmoreland 
peasant,  with  considerably  less  shrewd¬ 
ness  than  most  border  Englishmen  or 
Scotsmen  inherit,  and  no  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  ;  but  gifted  (in  this  singularly)  with 
vivid  sense  of  natural  beauty,  and  a 
pretty  turn  for  reflections,  not  always 
acute,  but,  as  far  as  they  reach,  medici¬ 
nal  to  the  fever  of  the  restless  and  cor¬ 
rupted  life  around  him.  Water  to 
parched  lips  may  be  better  than  Samian 
wine,  but  do  not  let  us  therefore  confuse 
the  qualities  of  wine  and  water.  1  much 
doubt  there  being  many  inglorious  Mil¬ 
tons  in  our  country  churchyards  ;  but  I 
am  very  sure  there  are  many  Words¬ 
worths  resting  there,  who  were  inferior 
to  the  renowned  one  only  in  caring  less 
to  hear  themselves  talk. 

With  an  honest  and  kindly  heart,  a 
stimulating  egoism,  a  wholesome  con¬ 
tentment  in  modest  circumstarices,  and 
such  sufficient  ease,  in  that  accepted 
state  as  permitted  the  passing  of  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  wishing  that  daisies  could 
see  the  beauty  of  their  own  shadows,  and 
other  such  profitable  mental  exercises, 
Wordsworth  has  left  us  a  series  of  stu¬ 
dies  of  the  graceful  and  happy  shepherd 
life  of  our  lake  country,  which  to  me 
personally,  for  one,  are  entirely  sweet 
and  precious  ;  but  they  are  only  so  as 
the  mirror  of  an  existent  reality  in  many 
ways  more  beautiful  than  its  picture. 

But  the  other  day  I  went  for  an  after¬ 
noon’s  rest  into  the  cottage  of  one  of  our 
country  people  of  old  statesman  class  ; 
cottage  lying  nearly  midway  between  two 
village  churches,  but  more  conveniently 
for  downhill  walk  toward  one  than  the 
other.  I  found,  as  the  good  housewife 
made  tea  for  me,  that  nevertheless  she 
went  up  the  hill  to  church.  “  Why  do 
not  you  go  to  the  nearer  church  ?”  I 
asked.  “Don’t  you  like  the  clergyman  ?’’ 
“  Oh,  no,  sir,’’  she  answered,  “  it  isn’t 
that ;  but  you  know  I  couldn’t  leave 
my  mother.’’  “  Your  mother  !  she  is 


buried  at  H —  then  ?’’  “  Yes,  sir  ;  and 

you  know  I  couldn’t  go  to  church  any¬ 
where  else.’’ 

That  feelings  such  as  these  existed 
among  the  peasants,  not  of  Cumberland 
only,  but  of  all  the  tender  earth  that 
gives  forth  her  fruit  for  the  living,  and 
receives  her  dead  to  peace,  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been,  to  our  great  and  endless 
comfort,  discovered  before  now,  if 
Wordsworth  had  been  content  to  tell  us 
what  he  knew  of  his  own  villages  and 
people,  not  as  the  leader  of  a  new  and 
only  correct  school  of  poetry,  but  simply 
as  a  country  gentleman  of  sense  and  feel¬ 
ing,  fond  of  primroses,  kind  to  the  par¬ 
ish  children,  and  reverent  of  the  spade 
with  which  Wilkinson  had  tilled  his 
lands  ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
his  influence  on  the  stronger  minds  of 
his  time  was  any  wise  hastened  or  extend¬ 
ed  by  the  spirit  of  tunefulness  under 
whose  guidance  he  discovered  that  heav¬ 
en  rhymed  to  seven,  and  Foy  to  boy. 

Tuneful,  nevertheless,  at  heart,  and  of 
the  heavenly  choir,  I  gladly  and  frankly 
acknowledge  him  ;  and  our  English  lit¬ 
erature  enriched  with  a  new  and  a  singu¬ 
lar  virtue  in  the  aerial  purity  and  health¬ 
ful  rightness  of  his  quiet  song ;  but 
atrial  only — not  ethereal  ;  and  lowly  in 
its  privacy  of  light. 

A  measured  mind,  and  calm  ;  inno¬ 
cent,  unrepentant  ;  helpful  to  sinless 
creatures  and  scatheless,  such  of  the 
flock  as  do  not  stray.  Hopeful  at  least, 
if  not  faithful  ;  content  with  intimations 
of  immortality  such  as  may  be  in  skip¬ 
ping  of  lambs,  and  laughter  of  children 
— incurious  to  see  in  the  hands  the  print 
of  the  Nails. 

A  gracious  and  constant  mind  ;  as 
the  herbage  of  its  native  hills,  fragrant 
and  pure  ;  yet,  to  the  sweep  and  the 
shadow,  the  stress  and  distress,  of  the 
greater  souls  of  men,  as  the  tufted  thyme 
to  the  laurel  wilderness  of  Tempe — as 
the  gleaming  euphrasy  to  the  dark 
branches  of  Dodona. 

Nintteenth  Ctntury. 

[I  am  obliged  to  defer  the  main  body  of  this 
paper  to  next  month, — revises  penetrating  all 
too  late  into  my  lacustrine  seclusion  ;  as 
chanced  also  unluckily  with  the  preceding 
paper,  in  which  the  reader  will  perhaps,  kindly 
correct  the  consequent  misprints,  p.  960,  1.  10, 
of  "scarcely”  to  "securely,”  and  p.  962, 
”  full,”  with  comma,  to  ”  fall,”  without  one  ; 
noticing  besides  that  ”  Redgauntlet”  has  been 
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THE  CARVER  AND  THE  CALIPH 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

(  We  lay  our  story  in  the  East. 

Because  'tis  Eastern  t  Not  the  least. 

IVe  place  it  there  because  we  fear 
To  bring  its  parable  too  near. 

And  touch  7vith  an  unguarded  hand 
Our  dear,  confiding  native  land.) 

A  certain  Caliph,  in  the  days 
The  race  affected  vagrant  ways, 

And  prowled  at  eve  for  good  or  bad 
In  lanes  and  alleys  of  Bagdad, 

Once  found,  at  edge  of  the  bazaar, 

E’en  where  the  poorest  workers  are, 

A  Carver. 

Fair  his  work  and  fine 
With  mysteries  of  inlaced  design, 

And  shapes  of  shut  significance 
To  aught  but  an  anointed  glance, — 

The  dreams  and  visions  that  grow  plain 
In  darkened  chambers  of  the  brain. 

But  all  day  busily  he  wrought 

From  dawn  to  eve,  and  no  one  bought ; — 

Save  when  some  Jew  with  look  askant. 

Or  keen-eyed  Greek  from  the  Levant 
Would  pause  awhile — depreciate — 

Then  buy  a  month's  work  by  the  weight 
Bearing  it  swiftly  over  seas 
To  garnish  rich  men’s  treasuries. 

And  now  for  long  none  bought  at  all. 

So  lay  he  sullen  in  his  stall. 

Him  thus  withdrawn  the  Caliph  found, 

And  smote  his  staff  upon  the  ground — 

“  Ho,  there,  within  !  Hast  wares  to  sell? 

Or  slumber’s!,  having  dined  too  well  ?” 

’’  ‘  Dined,’  ”  quoth  the  man,  with  angry  eyes, 
“  How  should  I  dine  when  no  one  buys?” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  other,  answering  low — 

“  Nay,  I  but  jested.  Is  it  so  ? 

Take  then  this  coin,  but  take  beside 
A  counsel,  friend,  thou  hast  not  tried. 

This  craft  of  thine,  the  mart  to  suit  , 

Is  too  refined — remote — minute  ; 

These  small  conceptions  can  but  fail  ; 

-  ’Twere  best  to  work  on  larger  scale. 


omitted  in  the  italicised  list,  p.  957,  1.  15  ;  and 
that  the  reference  to  note  16  should  not  be  at  the 
word  '*  imagination,”  p.  956,  but  at  the  word 
"  trade,”  p.  957,  1.  7.  My  dear  old  friend.  Dr. 
John  Brown,  sends  me,  from  Jamieson’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  the  following  satisfactory  end  to  one 
New  Series. — Vou  XXXIL,  No.  4 


of  my  difficulties  :  ”  Coup  the  crans.”  The 
language  is  borrowed  from  the  "cran,”  or 
trivet  on  which  small  pots  are  placed  in  cook¬ 
ery,  which  is  sometimes  turned  with  its  feet 
uppermost  by  an  awkward  assistant.  Thus  it 
signifies  to  be  completely  upset.] 
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And  rather  choose  such  themes  as  wear 
More  of  the  earth  and  less  of  air. 

The  fisherman  that  hauls  his  net — 

The  merchants  in  the  market  set — 

'fhe  couriers  posting  in  the  street — 

The  gossips  as  they  pass  and  greet — 

These  things  are  plain  to  all  men’s  eyes, 

Therefore  with  these  they  sympathize. 

Further  (neglect  not  this  advice  ’) 

Be  sure  to  ask  three  times  the  price.” 

The  Carver  sadly  shook  his  head  ; 

He  knew  ’twas  truth  the  Caliph  said. 

From  that  day  forth  his  work  was  planned 
So  that  the  world  might  understand. 

He  carved  it  deeper,  and  more  plain  ; 

He  carved  it  thrice  as  large  again  ; 

He  sold  it,  too,  for  thrice  the  cost ; — 

Ah,  but  the  Artist  that  was  lost  ! 

Cornhill  Magazine. 


JELLY-FISHES. 

BY  ANDREW  WILSON,  F.R.S.S. 


There  are  few  objects  of  the  shore 
which  to  the  ordinary  observer  appear 
more  helpless  of  evolving  interest  or  in¬ 
struction  than  the  animals  which  give  a 
title  to  this  paper.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
exciting  any  feelings  of  interest,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  generally  inspires  the  unscien¬ 
tific  mind  with  distrust,  if  it  does  not 
bring  to  the  surface  a  stronger  and  less 
polite  trait  of  character  in  the  shape  of 
an  expression  of  repugnance  at  the  as¬ 
pects  of  jelly-fish  existence  in  general. 
The  distrust  with  which  the  medusae  are 
regarded  has,  it  must  be  owned,  a  firm 
foundation  in  fact.  As  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  they  possess  the  means  for 
making  themselves  intensely  disagree¬ 
able  to  the  human  race,  and  to  lower  or¬ 
ganisms  as  well,  through  the  possession 
of  certain  offensive  organs  called  “  sting¬ 
ing  cells.”  And  it  is  not  at  all  an  im¬ 
probable  idea  that,  handicapped  thus  in 
public  opinion,  the  more  aesthetic  as- 
|>ects  of  jelly-fish  life  and  structure  have 
not  received  that  amount  of  justice  which 
the  unprejudiced  scientist  with  an  eye 
for  the  ethereal  may  fairly  maintain  that 
they  possess.  But,  as  in  many  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  so  in 
the  history  of  jelly-fishes,  a  one-sided 
philosophy  neither  does  justice  to  the 
objects  it  investigates  nor  bringsjprofit 


to  its  students  and  devotees.  Although 
“  philosophy”  may  seem  a  high-sound¬ 
ing  term  to  apply  to  a  study  of  beings 
which,  like  the  Scotch  minister’s  ser¬ 
mon  (described  by  an  ancient  lady-mem¬ 
ber  of  his  congregation),  may  well-nigh 
be  said  to  have  “  nae  vitals,”  it  may 
nevertheless  be  shown  that  a  large  mod¬ 
icum  of  interest  is  bound  up  with  the 
story  of  their  life  and  existence.  It 
might  be'fairly  enough  maintained  that, 
from  a  zoological  point  of  view,  there 
are  few  animal  forms  which  possess  a 
more  curious  history  than  those  masses 
of  living  jelly  that  pulsate  through  the 
summer  sea,  and  occasionally  strew  the 
coast  for  miles  when  the  fury  of  contend¬ 
ing  winds  and  waves  has  wreaked  itself 
upon  the  hapless  race.  The  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  these  beings  has  ere  now  engaged 
the  earnest  attention  of  more  than  one 
eminent  observer.  Witness  in  proof  of 
this  statement  the  researches  of  Edward 
Forbes,  the  charming  studies  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Agassiz,  and 
the  recent  work  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes. 
At  any  rate,  in  the  structure  and  life- 
actions  of  these  organisms  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  find  some  material  even  for  won¬ 
derment  ;  and  if  only  as  a  seaside  study, 
when  the  summer  days  and  smooth 
waters  lute  us  seaward,  the  history  of  a 
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very  “  common  object  of  the  shore”  may 
perchance  awaken  wholesome  thought 
concerning  many  other  and  higher  ob¬ 
jects,  even  in  the  nearer  circle  of  human 
interests  themselves. 

There  is  but  little  need  to  describe  in 
anything  like  minute  detail  the  general 
form  of  a  “  jelly-fish.”  If  we  capture  a 
few  specimens  by  aid  of  a  muslin  tow- 
net,  dragged  after  a  boat  in  which  we 
lazily  paddle  over  the  surface  of  the 
calm  summer  sea,  and  convey  our  booty 
homeward  to  a  jar  of  sea-water,  or  place 
them  in  a  convenient  rock-pool,  we  may 
study  their  principal  features  in  ready 
fashion.  A  jelly-fish  is  then  seen  to 
resemble  a  bell  in  shape  ;  and  the  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  object  is  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  presence  of  a  central  or¬ 
gan  depending  from  the  roof  of  the  body 
and  corresponding  to  the  clapper,  or 
tongue.  Although,  as  will  be  hereafter 
noted,  the  term  ”  jelly-fish”  may  even 
now  include  forms  of  widely  different 
kind  and  of  varied  nature,  the  structure 
here  described  is  common  to  all  of  those 
forms  which  belong  to  the  medusoid  kith 
and  kin.  So  close  is  the  resemblance 
just  alluded  to,  that  the  dome-like  body 
of  the  jelly-fish  is  spoken  of  by  natural¬ 
ists  as  the  ”  swimming  bell  ;”  while  it 
may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
clapper  of  the  bell  is  named  the 
”  polypite.”  The  delicacy  of  jelly-fish 
substance  is  tacitly  implied  in  the  name 
itself.  So  unresisting  is  the  bodily  fab¬ 
ric  of  these  beings  that  they  seem  to 
drain  away  into  a  shapeless  pulp  if  we 
attempt,  even  carefully  and  gently,  to 
lift  them  from  their  native  waters.  And 
their  delicacy  of  structure  is  fully  paral¬ 
leled  by  the  ethereal  beauty  of  their  tints 
and  by  the  iridescent  lines  that  play 
throughout  the  glassy  dome  as  it  pulsates 
through  the  sea  with  a  regularity  of 
rhythm  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  sta¬ 
ble  ordering  of  its  nervous  arrangements. 
Agassiz,  amid  his  severer  studies  of 
jelly-fish  form,  has  not  neglected  to 
adorn  the  tale  while  pointing  the  moral 
of  their  history.  Says  this  author  : 
“  There  is  a  deep  scientific  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  the  study  of  medusae.  Not¬ 
withstanding  their  slight  consistency 
and  their  extraordinary  transparency,  a 
highly  organized  structure  has  been  ob 
served  in  many  of  them  ;  and  though  the 
inostoppositeopinionsstill  prevail  among 


observers  respecting  the  signification  of 
the  facts  thus  ascertained,  it  is  not  less 
evident  that  their  structure  deserves  to 
fix  the  attention  of  physiologists  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  is  in  reality  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  sights  which  the 
philosophic  naturalist  can  behold  to  sec 
animals  scarcely  more  dense  than  the 
water  in  which  they  play,  and  almost  as 
limpid,  perform  in  that  medium  move¬ 
ments  as  varied  as  those  of  the  eagle 
which  soars  in  the  air  or  of  the  butterfly 
dancing  from  flower  to  flower,  testifying 
by  their  activity  their  sensitiveness  and 
their  volition.  Their  mode  of  living,  so 
tar  as  it  is  known  ;  their  periodical  ap¬ 
pearance,  like  annual  or  biennial  plants  ; 
their  rapid  growth  ;  the  short  duration 
of  their  life  ;  the  brightness  or  softness 
of  the  light  which  they  emit  during 
night,  and  which  illuminates  even  the 
deep  ocean  ;  the  wonderful  facts  which 
have  been  ascertained  respecting  their 
mode  of  reproduction  :  all  this  is  of  a 
caracter  to  strike,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  curiosity  even  of  the  most  careless.” 
Poet  and  naturalist  have  alike  noted  the 
delicacy  of  jelly-fish  structure  *  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  delicacy  in  question, 
the  regular  and  active  movements  of 
these  beings  may  strike  us  as  of  some¬ 
what  peculiar  nature.  The  bell  and  the 
clapper  are  both  formed  of  a  jelly-like 
tissue  which  is  not  contractile,  and  is  of 
tolerably  firm  consistence.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  surface  of  the  clapper,  or 
”  polypite,”  is  examined,  and  when  we 
investigate  the  nature  of  ,the  tissue  that 
lines  the  inside  of  the  bell,  we  at  once 
discover  the  seat  of  the  jelly-fish  move- 

*  It  is  true  that  their  bodies  are  of  exception¬ 
ally  delicate  structure  ;  but  this  fact  docs  not 
appear  to  have  interfered  with  the  practical 
ideas  of  a  Scottish  farmer,  who  carted  load 
after  load  of  the  medusa:,  which  strewed  the 
seacoast  in  his  neighborhood,  from  the  shore 
to  his  fields  to  serve  as  manure.  The  chagrin 
of  the  agriculturist  over  his  lost  labor  may  be 
imagined  when  he  was  informed  that  he  had  in 
reality  been  merely  watering  his  fields  instead 
of  adding  fertilizing  matter  thereto.  Owen 
calculates  that  in  a  jelly-fish  of  two  pounds 
weight,  the  solids  amount  to  about  thirty 
grains.  Every  ton  of  jelly-fishes  would,  there¬ 
fore,  contain  about  four  pounds  of  solid  mat¬ 
ter.  •  The  large  proportion  of  water  in  jelly¬ 
fish  structure  is  not  unparalleled  even  in  the 
human  economy,  lor  two  thirds  of  a  man’s 
body  consists  of  water.  Thus,  in  a  human 
body  weighing  165  pounds  tl  ere  exist  no 
pounds  of  water. 
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ments.  Both  clapper  and  bell  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  tissue  which, 
without  straining  any  analogy,  may  be 
termed  “  muscle.”  No  doubt  there  is 
little  apparent  resemblance  between 
jelly-fish  muscle  and  human  biceps  ;  but 
there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  former  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  latter  j  while, 
physiologically,  both  agree,  in  that  they 
contract  at  once  and  forcibly  under  ap¬ 
propriate  stimulation.  How  and  why 
these  rudimentary  muscle-fibres  act  are 
matters  which  do  not  call  for  notice  here, 
and  which  the  interested  reader  will  find 
fully  described  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  G. 
J.  Romanes  in  Nature  for  rS;?,  and  in 
the  Fortnightly  Reinew  for  October, 
1878.  Suffice  it  to  say,  at  present,  that, 
like  man’s  muscles,  those  of  the  jelly¬ 
fish  are  stimulated  by  nerves  which,  in 
the  shape  of  the  merest  rudiments,  ap¬ 
pear  to  present  us  with  the  beginnings  in 
the  animal  world  of  a  defined  sensory 
and  motor  apparatus.  But  when  we 
consider  the  regularity  of  the  graceful 
movements  whereby  the  jelly-fish  swims 
through  the  water,  we  may  well  be  in¬ 
clined  to  argue  that  such  regularity 
speaks  volumes  for  the  accurate  and 
stable  nature  of  the  ruling  power  seated 
in  its  tissues.  Thus  the  animal  pulsates 
through  the  water  much  after  the  fashion 
of  a  veritable  hydraulic  engine.  As  the 
bell  expands,  water  passes  into  its  in¬ 
terior  ;  as  the  bell  contracts,  this  water 
is  expelled  with  force  from  its  mouth, 
and,  by  its  reaction  on  the  surrounding 
water,  drives  the  jelly-fish  forward. 
Thus  contraction  and  expansion  proceed 
with  stable  regularity.  Only  when  un¬ 
duly  alarmed  does  jelly-fish  existence 
seem  to  bestir  itself.  If  we  touch  a 
jelly-fish  while,  in  the  full  play  of  its 
vigor,  the  being  is  pumping  its  way 
through  the  sea,  we  may  note  that  we 
thereby  increase  the  activity  of  its  pulsa¬ 
tions  and  accelerate  its  movements. 
The  bell-shaped  disk  contracts  and  ex¬ 
pands  under  the  stimulation  of  our  touch 
at  an  increased  rate,  and  jelly-fish  alarm 
thus  carries  the  organism  to  lower  depths 
and  safer  regions  of  sea.  As  has  been 
well  remarked,  there  is  the  most  patent 
correspondence  and  likeness  between 
the  regular  rhythm  of  the  heart  and  that 
of  the  jelly-fish  body.  Essentially  sim¬ 
ilar  movements  of  contraction  and  ex¬ 
pansion  operate  in  both  ;  unusual  stim¬ 


ulation  presents  us,  in  both,  with  the 
same  increase  of  play  ;  and  if  we  fur¬ 
ther  reflect  that  the  heart  is  simply  a 
hollow  muscle,  and  that,  like  the  jelly¬ 
fish  body,  it  possesses  within  its  tissues 
its  own  peculiar  nerve-centres,  we  may 
perceive  a  further  and  most  interesting 
analogy  between  the  physiology  of  the 
medusa  and  that  of  the  central  organ  of 
our  own  circulation. 

The  further  structure  of  the  jelly-fish 
bell,  or  body,  however,  awaits  our  con¬ 
sideration.  One  distinctive  point  of  the 
jelly-fish  structure  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  mouth  of  the  bell  is  partially 
closed  by  a  membrane  named  the  “  veil,” 
through  an  opening  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  water  flows  in,  and  through 
which  it  is  ejected  from  the  cavity  of  the 
bell  in  the  act  of  swimming.  The  clap¬ 
per  of  the  bell — or,  as  we  have  already 
named  it,  the  ”  polypite” — may  readily 
be  discovered  to  form  a  highly  important 
part  of  jelly-fish  personality.  At  the 
free  extremity  of  this  tongue,  which 
hangs  from  the  roof  of  the  bell,  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  mouth,  bounded  by  prominent 
“  lips.”  This  mouth  leads  into  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  polypite  ;  and  the  cavity  of 
this  structure — albeit  that  a  naturalist 
w’ould  regard  it  as  strictly  corresponding 
with  the  inside  of  the  body — serves  the 
medusa  for  a  digestive  sac  or  stomach. 
Hither  are  brought  the  minute  morsels 
in  the  shape  of  the  marine  water-fleas 
and  the  allied  small  fry  upon  which  jelly¬ 
fish  existence  is  maintained,  and  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tongue,  or  polypite,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  being  assimilated 
and  converted  into  the  substance  of  the 
medusa.  From  the  base  or  attached 
end  of  the  polypite  certain  canals  are 
readily  seen  to  be  distributed  through 
the  soft  jelly-like  body.  Thus,  usually 
four  canals  pass  away  from  the  base,  in 
diverging  fashion,  toward  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  bell  ;  these  being  named  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  “  radial  canals.”  At  the 
margin  of  the  body  these  tubes  join 
another  vessel  which  runs  completely 
round  the  edge  of  the  jelly-fish  body, 
and  which  is  termed  appropriately 
enough  the  "  marginal  canal.”  The 
purport  and  use  of  this  system  of  canals 
are  clearly  nutritive.  Through  these 
vessels  flows  the  blood  which  jelly-fish 
digestion  has  elaborated  and  prepared 
from  jelly-fish  food.  They  represent. 
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along  with  the  central  polypite,  the  com¬ 
missariat  department  of  the  organism, 
whereby  nourishment  is  distributed  to 
the  body,  and  whereby  the  losses  of  tis¬ 
sue  and  the  bodily  wear  and  tear,  which 
beset  jelly-fish  activity  as  inevitably  as 
they  follow  human  action,  are  repaired 
and  renewed.  Considering  the  activity 
of  movement  in  the  medusa,  such  loss  of 
substance  must  be  considerable ;  and 
even  if  existence  be  of  short  duration  in 
the  jelly-fish  race,  it  is  clearly  main¬ 
tained  only  at  the  expense  of  some  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  work  and  energy  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  labor  of  bodily  repair. 

The  margin  of  the  bell,  however,  may 
claim  further  attention,  as  in  reality  the 
most  important  region  of  the  body  when 
the  innervation  or  nervous  regulation  of 
the  organism  is  taken  into  account.  Here 
appear  to  be  specially  localized  those 
powers  and  properties  which,  diffused 
through  the  bell  itself,  and  propagated  to 
the  muscular  tissue  already  noticed  as 
lining  its  interior,  produce  those  move¬ 
ments  and  manifestations  of  action  that, 
in  one  form  or  other,  are  invariable  con¬ 
comitants  of  life  itself.  What,  then,  are 
the  structures  to  be  perceived  at  the 
boundary  or  margin  of  the  medusa’s 
body  ?  First  in  order  we  may  perceive 
the  tentacles,  or  feelers,  varying  in  num¬ 
ber  and  disposition  in  different  species  ; 
secondly,  the  “  eyes”  of  the  jelly-fish  in 
the  form  of  spots  of  pigment  are  readily 
observed  ;  and  thirdly,  a  more  careful 
examination  of  the  rim  of  the  bell  re¬ 
veals  the  presence  of  ”  eats”  as  well  as 
“eyes.”  Each  of  these  organs  consti¬ 
tutes  so  distinct  and  typical  a  portion  of 
medusa-structure  that  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  their  nature  and  functions  are 
demanded,  as  an  end  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  history  of  their  possessors.  The 
tentacles  are  unquestionably  organs  of 
touch,  but  their  functions  in  the  capture 
of  prey  appear  to  be  equally,  if  not 
more,  important.  Here  are  specially 
localized  those  means  of  offence  for 
which  jelly-fish  nature,  despite  the  beauty 
of  form  and  the  ethereal  elegance  of  its 
frame,  has  attained  a  somewhat  evil 
reputation.  The  “  living  jellies  which 
the  flesh  inflame”  form  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  in  Crabbe’s  description  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  shore  ;  although,  indeed,  his 
impartial  mention  of  their  urticating 
powers,  while  perfectly  true  to  nature. 


may  be  held  to  somewhat  vitiate  the 
otherwise  pleasant  picture  of  medusoid 
loveliness,  and  illustrate  anew  the  axiom 
that  beauty  may  not  merely  be  vain,  but 
deceitful  likewise.  Stinging  powers  are 
not  limited  to  the  jelly-fishes,  but  are 
possessed  in  greater  or  less  perfection 
by  every  member  of  the  great  division 
of  the  animal  series  to  which  these  forms 
belong.  From  the  hydra  of  the  ditches 
to  the  corals  and  anemones  of  the  ocean, 
stinging  powers  form  a  natural  heritage 
of  the  race  of  Coelenterate  animals,  as 
we  name  them  in  zoology.  The  nature 
of  the  offensive  apparatus  is  not  difficult 
to  discover.  If  we  take  a  hydra  from 
its  pool,  place  it  under  our  microscope, 
and  gently  press  its  body,  we  may 
discern  numberless  little  threads 
shooting  out  from  the  tissues,  and  we 
may  likewise  see  imbedded  within 
these  tissues  little  cells,  each  contain¬ 
ing  a  thread-like  filament,  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  protruded.  The 
little  cells  or  capsules  are  “  thread- 
cells  ;”  and  a  thread-cell  is  simply  a 
minute  bag  filled  with  fluid,  and  having 
coiled  up  within  it  a  thread-like  filament, 
which  is  attached  to  one  extremity  of 
the  cell.  Under  pressure,  or  even  un¬ 
der  the  mere  stimulus  of  touch,  this  cell 
ruptures,  and  thread  and  fluid  are  dis¬ 
charged  upon  the  offending  body.  The 
threads  are  often  armed  with  barbs  or 
hooks,  adapted  probably  to  effect  their 
adherence  to  the  body  in  question. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
thread  is  simply  a  dart,  and  the  fluid  a 
poison — in  short,  we  are  presented  in 
each  “  thread-cell”  with  a  miniature  poi¬ 
son-apparatus.  Such  is  the  armature  of 
our  sea-anemones  and  jelly-fishes  and 
their  zoological  relations.  By  aid  of 
these  thread-cells,  acting  upon  tissues 
of  the  requisite  degree  of  delicacy,  the 
prey  is  paralyzed  or  killed  outright.  By 
these  thread-cells  the  larger  jelly-fishes 
“  sting”  the  incautious  bather,  and 
paralyze  the  nutritious  objects  which 
come  in  contact  with  tentacles  or  polyp¬ 
ite.  'I'he  smaller  species  do  not  affect 
the/human  organization,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  lassos  of  the  thread-cells  to 
pierce  the  epidermis  ;  but  if  applied  to 
a  more  delicate  region,  such  as  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  lips,  the  effect  of 
the  thread- cells’  virus  may  then  be  prac¬ 
tically  illustrated.  The  tentacles  of  a 
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sea-anemone,  which  do  not  affect  the 
hands,  will  cause  a  smarting  sensation  if 
applied  to  the  more  tender  lip.  The 
Abbe  Dicquemare,  an  enthusiastic  ob¬ 
server  of  the  jelly-fishes  and  their  rela¬ 
tions,  somewhere  remarks  that  the  sting 
of  certain  species  of  Oceania  was  felt 
only  when  they  were  brought  in  contact 
with  sensitive  portions  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  eyes — an  observation  which  called 
forth  from  Edward  Forbes  the  remark 
that  most  sensible  people  would  prefer 
to  keep  ‘‘  their  eyes  intact  to  poking 
medusae  into  them.” 

Turning  to  the  remaining  organs  borne 
by  the  margin  of  the  jelly-fish  body, 
we  find  eyes  and  ears  to  await  our 
survey.  The  “  eyes”  in  question  are 
represented  by  specks  of  color,  on  the 
surface  of  which  a  little  clear  retractile 
body,  probably  of  the  nature  of  a  lens, 
is  found.  In  the  determination  of  the 
nature  of  organs  of  sense  in  the  lower 
confines  of  the  animal  world,  the  zoolo¬ 
gist  is  naturally  led  to  associate  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  sense  of  sight  with  the 
appearance  of  pigment-spots.  Even  in 
Infusorian  animalcules  there  occur  pig¬ 
ment-masses,  often  of  bright  hue,  which, 
for  want  of  any  better  explanation  of 
their  function  or  use,  and  because  pig¬ 
ment  is  invariably  associated  with  organs 
of  sight  of  well-developed  nature,  are  to 
be  esteemed  the  beginnings  of  eyes. 
There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  pigment-specks  of  the 
jelly-fish  are  rudimentary  ”  eyes” — or¬ 
gans  of  vision,  these,  not  capable  of  dis¬ 
cernment  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  ”  seeing”  in  higher  life,  but  probably 
highly  sensitive  to  alternations  of  light 
and  darkness,  and  thus  serving  to  guide 
their  possessors  to  the  surface  or  to  the 
depths  below,  when  sweetness  and  light 
prevail  in  the  upper  world,  and  when 
darkness  reigns  supreme,  respectively. 

Closely  as.sociated  with  the  “  eyes” 
are  the  reputed  “  ears”  of  the  medusa. 
,\s  the  elementary  eye  is  merely  a  sensi¬ 
tive  pigment-spot,  so  the  rudimentary 
ear  presents  itself  to  view  in  the  form  of 
a  sac  or  bag,  containing  fluid,  suspend¬ 
ed  amid  which  are  particles  of  lime. 
Such  an  apparatus  dimly  foreshadows 
ears  of  a  more  perfect  type  ;  but  even 
in  jelly-fish  existence  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  waves  of  sound  falling 
upon  these  sacs  will  cause  disturbance  of 


their  contained  fluid  and  its  lime-parti¬ 
cles,  and  how  such  disturbance,  propa¬ 
gated  along  nerves  and  affecting  nerve- 
centres,  will  produce  actions  and  move¬ 
ments  of  corresponding  kind  in  the  or¬ 
ganism  at  large.  One  pregnant  fact 
connected  with  the  sense-organs  of  jelly¬ 
fishes,  and  testifying  to  the  extreme 
probability  of  the  body-margin  and  its 
belonginjjs  being  the  seat  and  sources  of 
“  sense,’*  is  found  in  the  discovery  that 
this  region  of  the  jelly-fish  is  that  which 
reigns  paramount  in  the  direction  and 
regulation  of  the  creature’s  movements. 
When  Mr.  Romanes  removed  the  margin 
of  the  swimming-bell  ”  immediate,  total, 
and  permanent  paralysis  of  the  entire 
organ”  followed  the  operation  ;  or,  as 
that  experimenter  remarks  :  “  That  is  to 
say,  if,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  I  cut  off 
the  whole  marginal  rim  of  the  bell,  car¬ 
rying  the  cut  round  just  above  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  tentacles,  the  moment  the 
last  atom  of  the  margin  was  removed  the 
pulsations  of  the  bell  instantly  and  for¬ 
ever  ceased.”  No  less  remarkable  were 
the  acts  of  the  detached  portion.  On 
this  head  Mr.  Romanes  remarks  :  ”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  severed  margin  con¬ 
tinued  Its  pulsations  with  vigor  and  per¬ 
tinacity,  notwithstanding  its  severance 
from  the  main  organism.  For  hours, 
and  even  for  days,  after  its  removal  the 
severed  margin  would  continue  its 
rhythmical  contractions  ;  so  that  the 
contrast  between  the  death-like  quies¬ 
cence  of  the  mutilated  bell  and  the  active 
movements  of  the  thread-like  portion 
which  had  first  been  removed  from  its 
margin  was  as  striking  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.”  Such  facts  are  absolutely 
conclusive  in  their  affirmation  that  in  the 
margin  of  the  jelly-fish  bell  we  must  lo¬ 
cate  the  active  and  controlling  centres 
and  parts  of  its  nervous  system.  Hence, 
as  an  additional  conclusion,  we  may 
safely  enough  maintain  that  it  is  but 
natural  to  find  in  this  nervous  area  of 
the  animal’s  body  the  organs  of  sense 
just  described. 

Leaving  zoological  taxonomists  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  correctness  of  their  systems  and 
arrangements,  we  find  yet  awaiting  us, 
in  our  study  of  the  jelly-fishes,  phe¬ 
nomena  which  certainly  far  excel  in  in¬ 
terest  even  the  personal  history  and  in¬ 
dividual  structure  of  the  race.  The 
history  of  any  animal  or  plant  is  not 
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fully  ansTirered  when  we  have  replied  to 
the  query,  “  What  is  it  ?”  and  when  its 
structure  has  been  fully  investigated. 
To  fully  answer  this  question  we  must 
understand  its  early  history.  The 
query,  “  What  is  it  ?”  really  includes  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  life  of  a  living  be¬ 
ing  in  its  reply  ;  and  since  the  adult 
stages  of  existence  form  only  a  part  of 
the  term  of  life,  it  follows  that  the  “  de¬ 
velopment”  of  the  living  being  presents 
us  with  subject-matter  for  study  of  essen¬ 
tial  nature  to  a  full  and  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  organisms  around.  These 
remarks  apply  with  double  force  and 
meaning  to  jelly-fish  history.  It  can 
readily  be  shown  that  the  exact  answer 
to  the  inquiry,  ”  What  is  a  jelly-fish  ?” 
can  only  be  supplied  by  a  study  of  the 
medusa  in  the  days  of  its  infancy  and 
youth.  Much  of  the  mystery  of  jelly¬ 
fish  nature  really  springs  from  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  early  history  of  these  organ¬ 
isms,  coupled  with  their  curious  relation¬ 
ships  to  other  diverse  organisms  disclosed 
by  the  recital  of  their  development.  On 
all  grounds,  therefore,  that  development 
demands  notice  ;  and  even  its  cursory 
investigation  may  be  found  to  reveal 
much  that  is  startling,  not  merely  in 
jelly-fish  affairs,  but  in  the  philosophy 
which  regulates  living  nature  at  large. 

Reference  must  in  the  first  instance 
be  made  to  the  fact  that  the  ‘  ‘  zoophytes’  ’ 
are  near  relations  of  the  medusae.  Now, 
the  name  ”  zoophyte”  happens  to  be  a 
very  generalized  term  for  a  plant-like 
animal,  and  as  employed  here  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  misapplied,  seeing  that  the 
zoophytes  which  claim  the  jelly-fishes  as 
near  kith  and  kin  are  so  plant-like  that, 
when  picked  up  on  the  beach  by  ingenu¬ 
ous  collectors  of  seaweeds,  their  plant- 
nature  seems  unquestionable.  Growing 
on  oyster-shells,  such  zoophytes  as  the 
“sea-firs,”  or  Sertularians,  are  seen  to 
mimic  in  perfection  the  forms  of  minia¬ 
ture  fir-trees  ;  and  a  visit  to  any  museum 
of  note  will  fully  convince  the  observer 
who  glances  into  the  zoophyte  case  that 
the  animal  form  may  mimic  in  exacti¬ 
tude,  not  merely  the  appearance,  but  the 
fixation  and  manner  of  growth  of  the 
plant.  We  have  little  concern  at  pres¬ 
ent  with  the  structure  of  the  zoophytes, 
beyond  indicating  that  each  of  these 
plant-like  beings  is  in  reality  a  colony  of 
little  animals.  Each  member  of  this 


colony — consisting  of  little  else  than  a 
mouth  and  feelers,  with  a  simple  body- 
cavity — is  connected,  through  the  hol¬ 
low  stem  and  branches — on  which  the 
individuals  are  borne — with  every  other 
citizen  of  this  plant-like  republic. 
Through  the  hollow  stem  and  branches 
flows  a  continual  stream  of  nutriment, 
which  is  continually  being  elaborated  by 
the  mouths  and  digestive  sacs  of  the 
members  of  the  colony.  So  that,  as 
each  member  draws  its  own  nourishment 
from  the  stream  it  has  helped  to  manu¬ 
facture,  the  principle  of  perfect  and  har¬ 
monious  co-operation  seems  to  be  real¬ 
ized  in  zoophyte  existence  with  a  una¬ 
nimity  and  peace,  from  the  bliss  of  which 
the  most  perfectly  organized  of  human 
societies  appear  to  be,  as  yet,  far  re¬ 
moved.  Zoophyte  life  thus  speeds  its 
commonplace  round.  The  individuals 
which  die  and  fall  off,  like  the  ripe  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  plant,  are  replaced,  as  losses 
of  plant-existence  are  repaired,  by  new 
buds  which  grow  into  new  individuals. 
But  the  parallel  between  a  zoophyte 
colony  and  a  plant  ends  not  thus.  The 
latter  will,  in  due  time,  make  provision 
for  the  future  of  its  race  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  seeds — seeing  that  the  budding 
of  one  individual  affects  not  the  increase 
of  the  species  at  large.  Each  seed,  it  is 
plain,  is  capable  of  giving  origin  to  a  new 
plant,  and  of  thus  perpetuating  the  race 
in  time.  In  the  zoophyte,  similarly, 
there  exists  provision  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  species,  and  for  repairing 
the  loss  which  death  inflicts  thereupon, 
just  as  the  local  and  partial  death  in  the 
individual  is  arrested  and  opposed  by 
the  development  of  new  buds. 

At  this  stage  of  our  inquiries,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  zoophytes  would  seem  in 
a  marvellous  fashion  to  join  issue  with 
those  of  the  jelly-fishes.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  zoophyte  existence,  the 
little  eggs  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  zoophyte  colony  at  first  swim  freely 
through  the  sea.  and  ultimately  settle 
down  to  develop  first  one  little  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  colony — by  way  of  a  found¬ 
er  of  the  community — and  then,  by 
budding,  to  produce  a  whole  connected 
series  of  beings.  That  is  to  say,  from  a 
zoophyte’s  egg,  a  zoophyte*  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  nature  directs,  is  seen  to 
spring.  But  zoophyte  development  is 
more  frequently  extraordinary  than  com- 
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tnonplace  in  its  methods.  From  very 
many  zoophytes,  “  buds”  of  a  shape  not 
in  the  least  resembling  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  colony  are  produced  in 
large  numbers.  As  these  buds  develop, 
they  assume  the  exact  likeness  of  jelly¬ 
fishes  or  medusae.  Sooner  or  later  they 
are  seen  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
zoophyte  stock  which  produced  them, 
and  not  merely  to  swim  freely  in  the  sea, 
after  the  fashion  of  medusae — pulsating 
through  the  water  with  rhythmical  stroke 
— but  to  exhibit  the  central  mouth,  the 
radiating  canals,  and  the  sense-organs, 
which,  as  we  have  noted,  are  the  natural 
belongings  of  jelly-fish  existence.  So 
that,  in  short,  from  a  fixed  and  rooted 
zoophyte  stock  a  free-swimming  medusa 
is  thus  produced.  But  the  history  of  the 
zoophyte’s  jelly-fish  progeny  includes  a 
further  stage  of  development,  since  the 
cycle  of  its  life  is  not  completed  with  its 
detachment  from  the  plant-like  pareqt. 
For  a  lengthened  period,  in  some  cases, 
this  jelly-fish  progeny  will  swim  in  the 
sea,  undistinguishable,  save  on  the 
knowledge  of  its  origin,  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  or  true  medusae.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  the  jelly-fish  of  the  zoophyte 
w'ill  produce  "  eggs  ;  ”  and  when  this 
work  has  been  completed,  the  clear  glassy 
dome  will  decay  and  become  dissolved 
amid  the  waters  to  which,  in  the  delicacy 
of  its  structure,  it  was  so  near  akin. 
But  the  “  eggs”  will  undergo  the  regular 
development  proper  to  their  race  :  they 
will  at  first  swim  freely  in  the  sea.  Next 
they  will  settle  down,  attach  themselves, 
and  develop  each  a  little  stalked  organ¬ 
ism,  in  which  we  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  the  first  beginnings  and 
lineaments  of  the  zoophyte.  This  first 
seedling  of  the  zoophyte  tree  will  then 
exhibit  the  process  of  budding ;  the 
primary  bud  produces  a  second  :  these 
buds  in  turn  develop  others,  which,  re¬ 
maining  to  form  a  single  and  connected 
organism,  in  due  time  reproduce  before 
us  the  zoophyte  stock.  From  this  stock, 
when  the  proper  period  arrives,  the  jelly¬ 
fish  buds  will  once  again  be  liberated  ; 
and  thus  the  circle  of  development  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  anew. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  marvel¬ 
lous  relationships  betwixt  zoophyte  and 
jelly-fish,  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  that 
the  older  naturalists  should  have  applied 


the  term  ”  alternation  of  generations”  to 
the  included  phenomena.  One  genera¬ 
tion  (of  zoophytes)  was  seen  to  repro¬ 
duce  another  generation  of  animals  (the 
jelly-fishes),  and  this  latter  in  turn  repro¬ 
duced  the  zoophyte  stock  ;  generation 
alternating  with  generation  in  a  curious 
and  apparently  inexplicable  relationship. 
Nor  was  the  problem  of  such  relation¬ 
ship  rendered  anywise  clearer  by  the 
discovery  that,  in  certain  cases,  jelly¬ 
fishes  produced  jelly-fishes  without 
any  apparent  zoophyte-stage  or  in¬ 
terpolation  of  plant-like  forms  what¬ 
ever.  Forbes  remarked  such  an  anom¬ 
aly  ;  and  Sars  of  Christiania,  at  the 
same  period,  confirmed  the  observation 
of  his  English  neighbor.  Chamisso,  the 
Sersatile  and  talented  author  of  "  Peter 
vchlemil,”  making  similar  observations 
regarding  certain  curious  species  of  sea- 
squirts,  summed  up  the  alternations  by 
saying  that  the  offspring  never  resembled 
the  parent,  but  reproduced  the  likeness 
of  the  grandparent.  And  applying  such 
a  remark  to  the  case  in  point,  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  zoophyte  parent  might  be 
held  to  be  reproduced  in  the  grandchil 
dren  ;  the  children  of  the  zoophyte 
being,  of  course,  represented  by  the  dis¬ 
similar  medusa:,  .^s  zoological  science 
advanced,  however,  the  true  nature  of 
this  so-called  “  alternation  of  genera¬ 
tions’  ’  became  apparent.  This  latter  term 
was  applied  to  the  development  we  have 
been  studying,  because* two  distinct  ani¬ 
mals —  zoophyte  and  jelly-fish  —  were 
found  to  apparently  reproduce  each 
other.  A  better  acquaintance  with  zo¬ 
ophyte  history  reveals  the  interesting  fact, 
that  between  the  ordinary  reproductive 
buds  of  these  forms — buds  which  never 
leave  the  zoophyte  branch,  and  which 
give  origin  to  eggs  that  develop  directly 
into  zoophytes — and  the  jelly-fish  buds 
themselves,  there  is  a  gradual  and  well- 
marked  series  of  transitions.  Further, 
It  is  noted  that  the  jelly-fish  bud  corre¬ 
sponds  in  its  type  of  structure  with  the 
ordinary  fixed  bud  of  the  zoophyte. 
And,  best  of  all,  the  study  of  the  com¬ 
parative  physiology  of  buds  and  zoophyte 
brings  clearly  into  view  the  important 
fact  that  the  jelly-fish  is  not  a  distinct 
animal  in  any  sense,  but  merely  a  de¬ 
tached  part  of  the  colony,  specially  de¬ 
veloped  and  organized  for  a  free  life, 
during  which  it  is  intended  to  mature 
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the  “  eggs”  or  elements,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  developed  in  a 
fixed  part  of  the  zoophyte  stem.  The 
roving  jelly-fish  is  physiologically  a  part 
of  the  mother  colony,  even  although 
separated  by  leagues  of  sea  from  its  par¬ 
ent  stock.  It  is  simply  an  emigrant 
member  of  that  colony,  connected  by 
every  tie  of  blood,  and  still  more  by  the 
results  of  its  life-history,  with  the  rooted 
colony  of  the  coast  or  sea-depths.  Hence 
the  applicability  of  the  term  “  alternation 
of  generations”  was  first  questioned  and 
then  denied.  It  no  longer  finds  a  place 
in  the  phraseology  of  philosophic  natural 
history,  when  the  true  relation  of  the 
jelly-fish  bud  to  the  zoophtye  stock  is 
comprehended  and  made  plain. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  How 
does  this  discovery  that  the  errant  zo¬ 
ophyte  buds  mimic  the  jelly-fishes  affect, 
firstly,  our  recognition  of  a  true  jelly-fish 
when  we  see  it,  and  secondly,  the  origin 
of  the  connection  between  jelly-fishes 
and  zoophytes  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
causes  which  have  evolved  jelly-fishes 
and  zoophytes  respectively  ?  To  reply 
fully  to  such  important  queries  requires 
a  little  further  acquaintance  with  the 
jelly-fish  race.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  that  it  was  formerly,  and  may 
still  be,  a  highly  difficult  question,  apart 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  exact  origin, 
to  say  whether  a  given  jelly-fish  was  a 
true  medusa — possessing  a  personality 
and  existence  entirely  independent  of 
the  zoophyte  stock — or  merely  the  de¬ 
tached  reproductive  bud  of  some  zo¬ 
ophyte  colony.  The  ranks  of  the  true 
medusae  have  been  sadly  thinned  of  late 
years  through  the  discovery  that  the  so- 
called  jelly-fishes  were  the  offspring  of 
the  zoophytes,  and  that  their  proper  place 
in  zoology  w-as  among  their  plant-like 
parentage.  Indeed,  being  merely 
“  buds,”  and  not  individual  animals  in 
any  sense,  they  had,  as  organisms,  no 
classification  at  all,  any  more  than  a  leaf 
or  a  flower  possesses  a  classification 
apart  from  the  plant  of  which  it  forms 
part.  It  may  be  asserted  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  jelly-fishes — espe¬ 
cially  the  smaller  s|)ecies  that  exist  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand  in  the  summer  seas 
— found  around  our  coasts  are  the  free 
”  buds”  of  zoophytes,  and  that  only  a 
small  remnant  of  the  Mtdusida  of  past 
zoology  represents  a  true  and  distinct 


class  of  animals.  And  thus,  at  present, 
we  limit  the  term  “  jelly-fish,”  popularly 
applied  and  scientifically  used,  to  those 
organisms  which  consist  of  a  single  pol- 
ypite  (to  quote  the  zoological  definition), 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  single 
swimming-bell,  and  whose  eggs  develop 
directly  into  forms  resembling  them¬ 
selves.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
jelly-fishes,  thus. defined,  form  a  very 
limited  class  ;  still,  such  beings  do  exist, 
and  remain  as  the  representative  ”  jelly¬ 
fishes”  of  modern  zoology. 

Such  a  typical  and  zoological  familiar 
form  as  Pelagia,  for  instance,  fully  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  definition  just  given.  A 
new  phase  of  the  difficulty,  however, 
arises  when  the  history  of  certain  other 
members  of  the  jelly-fish  group  is  made 
known.  Among  the  “  hidden-eyed” 
medusae  (or  Lucernaridans,  as  we  now 
name  them)  there  are  many  jelly-fishes 
which  appear  in  the  most  aggravating 
fashion  to  turn  the  tables  upon  their 
zoophytic  relations,  in  that,  in  the  course 
of  true  jelly-fish  development,  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  zoophyte  maybe  temporarily 
assumed — just  as,  in  zoophyte  develop¬ 
ment,  the  form  of  the  jelly  fish  is  for  a 
time  developed. 

One  of  the  most  notable  cases  of  this 
curious  development  among  the  jelly¬ 
fishes  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  one 
of  the  commonest  members  of  the  race 
— the  Aurelia  aurita,  whose  title  to  be 
called  the  “  common  jelly-fish”  can 
hardly  be  disputed.  From  the  egg  of 
this  organism  is  first  developed  a  little 
oval,  free-swimming  speck  named  the 
planula.  Attaching  itself  to  some  fixed 
object,  the  planula  assumes  a  pear- 
shaped  form,  and,  as  a  depression  at  its 
free  end  deepens  to  form  a  mouth,  little 
tentacles  bud  out  around  the  opening. 
In  such  a  guise — exactly  resembling  the 
hydra  of  our  fresh-water  pools,  or  the 
primitive  bud  of  a  zoophyte — does  the 
progeny  of  the  Aurelian  jelly-fish  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  when  the  tentacles  have  be¬ 
come  numerous  it  receives  the  name  of 
Hydra  tuba — a  term  applied,  under  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  distinct  form  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  by  Sir  J,  G.  Dalyell,  the  once- 
famous  authority  on  zoophyte  life  and 
structure.  In  length  the  Hydra  tuba  or¬ 
ganism  measures  about  half  an  inch,  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  has  been  known  to 
continue  in  this  stage  of  development  fo 
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years.  It  moreover  posesses  a  power  of 
producing  other  Hydra  tuba  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  budding,  and  thus  comes  to 
imitate  perfectly  the  conditions  of  zo¬ 
ophyte  existence.  Its  further  history  be¬ 
gins  when  the  body  elongates,  and  when 
it  becomes  marked  across  by  grooves  or 
indentations,  which  gradually  deepen, 
while  their  edges  become  notched.  In 
this  stage  Sars  named  the  organism  Scy- 
phistoma,  believing  it  to  be  a  new  and 
mature  animal.  As  the  Hydra  tuba  be¬ 
comes  further  divided  crosswise,  it  as¬ 
sumes  the  appearance  aptly  described  as 
that  of  a  pile  of  saucers  with  notched 
edges  placed  one  within  the  other,  their 
hollows  being  turned  upward.  Now  it 
is  known  as  the  Strobila.  Sooner  or 
later  this  pile  of  saucer-like  bodies — each 
called  an  Ephyra — falls  to  pieces  ;  the 
saucers  each  swim  freely  in  the  water  ; 
they  assume  a  more  concave  form,  and  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  observer  as  veritable  jelly¬ 
fishes,  or  Aurelia,  which  pulsate  through 
the  sea,  and  which  exhibit  all  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  their  species  and  race. 
Not  the  least  surprising  fact  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  curious  life-history  is  that 
which  informs  us  of  the  extreme  disparity 
between  the  size  of  the  Hydra  tuba  and 
of  the  beings  to  which  it  may  thus  give 
origin.  A  Hydra  tuba  measuring  about 
half  an  inch  long  breaks  up  into  saucer- 
like  Ephyra,  or  jelly-fishes,  each  of 
which  latter,  when  fully  developed,  may 
measure  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and 
may  possess  tentacles  fifty  feet  long. 
Huge  oceanic  jelly-fishes  occurring  in 
tropical  seas,  and  measuring  from  six  to 
eight  feet  across,  thus  spring  from  a 
fixed  organism  whose  diminutive  size 
would  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  containing  even  potentially  the  en¬ 
ergies  requisite  for  the  development  of 
an  ordinary-sized  jelly-fish.  Such  facts 
are  not  unparalleled  in  higher  life-histo¬ 
ries.  The  germ  of  the  sperm  whale  is  a 
mere  microscopic  speck  in  its  earlier 
phases  ;  and  the  red  kangaroo,  which  in 
its  full  growth  attains  a  height  of  seven 
feet  and  a  half,  measures  at  birth  about 
an  inch  in  length. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  one  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  medusa-race  has  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  discovery,  on  June  loth, 
that  a  fresh-water  jelly-fish  was  living 
and  propagating  its  kind  by  the  hundred 


in  the  water-lily  tank  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London,  at  Regent’s  Park. 
Considering  that  all  species  of  medusae 
hitherto  known  are  marine  in  habits — 
with  one  or  two  very  doubtful  excep¬ 
tions — the  interest  evoked  by  Mr. 
Sowerby’s  discovery  may  be  readily 
enough  conceived.  The  diameter  of  the 
swimming-bell  does  not  exceed  one  third 
of  an  inch — the  fresh- water  stranger 
being  thus  a  comparatively  small-sized 
meml>er  of  the  race.  It  occurs  in  fresh 
water  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
90°  F. ;  and  the  problem  of  its  occur¬ 
rence  in  Regent’s  Park  is  perhaps  best 
solved  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  an 
introduced  tropical  species,  which,  until 
the  present  summer,  has  not  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  sufficient  numbers  to  attract  no¬ 
tice  ;  while  its  small  size,  added  to  a  lack 
of  numbers,  may  perfectly  account  for 
its  being  hitherto  overlooked.  Like  other 
medusae,  the  new-comer,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Limnocodium  Soiver- 
bii,  feeds  on  minute  forms  of  animal  life 

—  Mr.  Sowerby  recording  its  capture  of 
the  “  branched  -  horned  water -flea” 
{Daphnia  pulex)  in  large  numbers. 
There  is  an  extreme  paucity  of  female 
medusae  among  the  Regent’s  Park  speci¬ 
mens.  The  reason  for  this,  and  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  sterner  sex,  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  say  anything  about,  con¬ 
sidering  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
animal’s  original  habitat,  and  our  inability 
to  say  w’hether  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  now  living  are  such  as  to 
favor  the  development  of  one  sex  over 
that  of  the  other. 

-  Already — that  is,  within  a  month  of 
its  discovery — the  scientific  world  has 
come  to  differ  over  the  affinities  of  the 
little  stranger.  Professor  Allman,  whose 
name  is  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
the  respect  due  to  an  authority  in  things 
medusoid,  says  that  the  new  jelly-fish 
represents  a  half-way  house  between  two 
distinct  groups  of  jelly-fishes  ;  while 
Professor  Lankester  maintains  its  place 
as  a  member  of  a  well-known  group  of 
medusae.  The  attachment  of  its  tenta¬ 
cles  is  peculiar  ;  for,  while  ordinarily 
these  organs  are  simple  prolongations  of 
the  edge  of  the  bell,  in  the  Limnocodium 
they  arise  from  above  the  bell's  margin. 
The  number  of  tentacles  is  extremely 
numerous,  and  so  also  is  the  number  of 
the  sense-organs,  or  ”  ears,”  at  the  edge 
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of  the  bell.  Dr.  Allman  says  the  latter 
bodies  average  128  in  number,  and,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  there  are  no  “  eye-spots,” 
or  ocelli.  The  polypite,  or  central 
mouth,  is  relatively  large,  and  the  mouth 
has  four  lips.  Mr.  Romanes  records 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  mouth  of 
this  new  species  will  move  over  toward 
any  part  of  the  bell  that  is  touched, 
just  as  the  mouth  of  a  well-known  jelly¬ 
fish  {Tiaropsis)  unerringly  indicates  the 
part  of  the  body  which  has  been  irri¬ 
tated.  If  the  margin  of  the  fresh-water 
form  be  cut  away,  the  mouth  is  no  longer 
able  to  indicate  the  part  touched ; 
whereas  in  Tiaropsis  such  an  operation 
does  not  interfere  with  the  ”  indicating” 
or  "  pointing”  power  of  the  mouth. 
This  fact  shows  clearly  enough  that  the 
nervous  elements  of  the  fresh-water  jelly¬ 
fish  are  more  specially  localized  in  the 
margin  of  the  bell  than  are  those  of 
Tiaropsis.  'I'he  latter,  in  other  words, 
appears  to  have  attained  a  higher  phase 
of  nervous  development  than  its  fresh¬ 
water  neighbor. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
connected  with  the  new  medusa  is  that 
of  its  origin,  and  occurrence  in  fresh 
water.  Mr.  Romanes  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  on  this  subject.  A  marine  me¬ 
dusa  suddenly  transferred  to  fresh  water 
and  left  there,  remains  motionless  until 
it  dies.  Fifteen  minutes  in  fresh  water 
kills  an  ordinary  jelly-fish.  When  the 
new  medusa,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
placed  in  sea-water  at  85°,  it  exhibits 
passiveness  in  about  a  minute  ;  and  it 
may  ultimately  die,  even  when  restored 
to  fresh  water.  Similar  or  analogous  re¬ 
sults  follow  the  immersion  of  the  new 
jelly-fish  in  weak  solutions  of  salt  water  ; 
and  Mr.  Romanes  argues  that  the  change 
of  constitution  which  has  adapted  a 
marine  jelly-fish  to  fresh  water  is  more 
sweeping  than  that  which  could  adapt  a 
salt-water  species  to  live  among  brine. 
“  Sea- water  is  now  more  poisonous  to 
the  modified”  (or  fresh-water)  ”  species 
than  is  fresh  water  to  the  unmodified” 
(or  marine),  says  Mr.  Romanes  ;  and 
one  can  but  agree  with  this  naturalist 
when  he  argues  for  the  marine  ancestry 
of  the  fresh-water  jelly-fish  and  for  its 
gradual  modification  through  life  in  the 
brackish  water  of  estuaries,  to  an  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  fresh  water  of  rivers.  Such 
an  hypothetical  case  is  not  unparalleled 


elsewhere  in  the  animal  world.  One  has 
only  to  think  of  the  case  of  the  opossum- 
shrimp  (^Mysis  relictd)  of  the  fresh-water 
lakes  of  Northern  Europe  and  of  North 
America.  This  crustacean  is  barely  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  Mysis  oculata  of 
the  Arctic  seas.  Now,  we  have  evidence 
that  the  lakes  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
were  once  mere  arms  of  the  sea.  and 
were  converted  into  lakes  by  physical 
change.  Hence  Mysis  osculata  of  the 
sea  has  become  Mysis  relicta  of  the  lakes 
by  the  slow  modification  of  its  constitu¬ 
tion  due  to  the  change  in  surroundings, 
just  as  the  fresh-water  jelly-fish,  once 
marine,  has  become  modified  for  a  new 
existence.  As  Mr.  Romanes  remarks  of 
the  new  jelly-fish  :  “  If  an  animal  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  intolerant  of  fresh  water  as  is 
a  marine  jelly-fish  may  yet  have  all  its 
tissues  changed  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
thrive  in  fresh  water,  and  even  die  after 
an  exposure  of  one  minute  to  their  an¬ 
cestral  element,  assuredly  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  any  animal  in  earth,  sea,  or 
anywhere  else,  may  not  in  time  become 
fitted  to  change  its  element.” 

Medusa-life  has  its  oddities  like  higher 
existence,  and  one  of  the  most  curious 
habits  of  the  race  consists  in  their  occa¬ 
sionally  affording  shelter  and  lodging  to 
fishes  and  to  other  organisms.  Such  a 
condition  is  known  to  be  illustrated  by 
the  Aurelia  aurita,  whose  history  has 
already  been  noted.  A  small  fish, 
probably  the  Merlangus  carbonarius  (or 
”  Poddlie”  of  juvenile  fishers  in  Scot¬ 
land),  has  been  seen  to  accompany  this 
medusa  in  its  movements ;  residing 
within  the  bell,  and  darting  out  when  the 
jelly-fish  turned  over  so  as  |to  bring  the 
mouth  of  the  bell  uppermost  in  the 
water.  Such  association  with  fishes  is 
known  to  occur  in  other  species  of  jelly¬ 
fishes  ;  and  even  tropical  sea-anemones 
are  known  to  lodge,  if  not  likewise  to 
board,  certain  small  fishes  in  [their  inte¬ 
rior.  Such  conditions  probably  illus¬ 
trate  to  us  the  beginnings  of  ”  parasit¬ 
ism  ;”  since,  when  mere  association 
and  companionship  become  replaced  by 
the  §ntire  dependence  of  one  being  on 
anotRer,  we  reach  a  stage  represented 
before  our  eyes  to-day  by  the  internal 
parasites  which  molest  even  man’s  estate 
and  cause  disease  or  death  through  their 
infestation.  Almost  equally  interesting 
is  the  following  statement  which,  under 
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the  heading  of  “  A  Curious  Incident,”  is 
contained  in  a  newspaper  cutting  of  last 
year’s  date  : 

”  correspondent  of  the  Western 
Mining  Neivs  gives  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  voyage  of  the  Crocodile. 
In  the  course  of  his  observations  he 
says  :  ‘  On  September  21st  the  ship 
crossed  the  equator  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  On  the  following  night  a  most 
curious  circumstance  occurred,  which 
would  hardly  be  credited.  The  ship  was 
stopped  by  jelly-fish,  which,  shortly  after 
one  o’clock,  appeared  in  myriads  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  luminous  bodies  floating  upon 
the  water  gave  the  appearance  of  a  scene 
from  fairyland.  Some  of  the  fish  got 
into  the  strainers  of  the  condensers  and 
blocked  the  holes,  so  that  the  water 
could  not  enter,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  vacuum  went  down  and  then  disap¬ 
peared  entirely.  The  condensers  after¬ 
ward  became  so  heated  that  we  had  to 
stop  steaming  altogether,  take  off  the 
strainers  and  clear  them.  Three  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  steam,  and  each 
failed  from  the  same  cause.  In  this  way 
we  were  delayed  no  less  than  five  hours  ; 
but  at  daybreak  the  fish  sank,  and  the 
ship  was  able  to  proceed.  The  same 
thing  occurred  again  on  the  following 
night,-'  the  ship  being  delayed  four 
hours.’  ” 

Summing  up  this  brief  recital  of  the 
history  of  jelly-fishes,  the  question  now 
awaits  us  as  to  the  deliverance  which 
modern  natural  history  may  make 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  jelly-fishes 
themselves,  and  of  their  relations  with 
the  fixed  and  rooted  zoophyte  stocks. 
The  explanation  which  modern  zoology 
is  prepared  to  afford  respecting  these 
matters  is  founded  necessarily  upon  the 
perfectly  rational  dictum  that  the  history 
of  an  animal's  development  furnishes  us 
with  the  means  for  tracing  its  origin  and 
descent.  Regarding  the  varied  universe 
of  life  as  having  been  evolved  from  origi¬ 
nally  simple  forms — just  as  to-day  we 
see  from  the  shapeless  and  uniform  germ 
or  seed  the  complex  and  intricaittpni- 
mal  or  plant  arise — we  should  find  tmall 
difficulty  in  discerning  in  the  history  of 
the  jelly-fishes  a  clew  to  the  origin  of 
their  race,  and  possibly  to  that  of  the 
zoophyte  stock  likewise.  If  one  stage 


in  the  common  development  of  zoophytes 
and  jelly-fishes  may  be  credited  with 
representing,  more  typically  than  an¬ 
other,  the  elementary  form  of  the  race, 
one  might  reasoi.ably  lean  toward  the 
Hydra  tuba  as  illustrating  this  primitive 
type.  And  not  merely  is  the  Hydra  tuba 
the  initial  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  special  forms  of  jelly-fishes  already 
mentioned.  It  also  represents  the 
permanent  form  of  the  common  hydra 
of  our  pools,  and  it  recalls  the  first  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  zoophyte,  ere  the  process 
of  budding  has  produced  the  compound 
and  connected  colony.  In  both  cases 
the  jelly-fish  type  arises  from  the  fixed 
zoophyte  stock,  and  this  latter  origi¬ 
nates,  in  turn,  from  the  simpler  type  of 
the  Hydra  tuba.  If,  therefore,  specula¬ 
tion  is  content  to  be  guided  by  the  light 
of  facts  as  they  stand,  such  theorizing 
will  accept  some  primitive  hydra-like 
animal  as  the  root-stock  of  the  jelly-fish 
race.  Such  a  conclusion  is  likewise  sup- 
l)orted  by  the  pregnant  fact  that  the 
hydra  stage  is  one  of  those  halting-places 
in  development  common  to  all  animals. 
In  this  case  it  has  apparently  formed  the 
starting-point  for  the  evolution  of  new 
races  and  groups  of  beings.  Free  jelly¬ 
fishes,  like  Pelagia^  which  pulsate  in  all 
their  independence  of  zoophytes,  and  in 
whose  development  no  Hydra  tuba  stage 
is  found,  represent,  on  this  theory,  the 
most  specialized  and  highly-developed 
forms  of  the  group.  In  their  develop¬ 
ment  the  panoramic  display  of  the  stages 
in  their  past  history  has  been  modified, 
and  here  and  there  obliterated,  through 
the  operation  of  causes  beyond  our  ken. 
Their  independence  has  been  attained 
possibly  through  better  adaptation  to  the 
free  life  of  the  ocean,  but  their  former 
connection  with  the  rooted  zoophytes 
and  with  past-and-gone  types  of  zoophyte 
life  cannot  be  doubted.  Otherwise,  the 
fact  that,  before  our  waiting  eyes  to-day, 
zoophytes  produce  medusae,  and  true 
jelly-fishes  in  turn  e.xhibit  a  zoophyte 
stage  in  development,  has  no  meaning, 
and  must  prove,  as  hard  facts  do  to  the 
prepossessed  understanding,  but  stum¬ 
bling-blocks  and  causes  of  offence. 
Bound  up  in  the  history  of  a  jelly-fish 
we  thus  find  problems  which  directly 
concern  the  origin  of  the  whole  universe 
of  life.  And  it  may  well  be  maintained 
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Central  Asia  is  almost  as  little  of  the  region — a  vast  expanse  of  barren 


known  to  the  external  world  as  Central 
Africa  is,  while  we  want  to  know  much 
more  about  it.  The  features,  too,  and 
commingled  races  of  the  former  region, 
are  in  many  respects  much  stranger  and 
more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  those 
of  the  latter.  It  is  easier  to  form  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  heart  of  the 
“  Dark  Continent,”  with  its  wide  savan¬ 
nahs  and  marshes,  its  dense  forests  and 
broad  rivers,  and  its  unorganized  popu¬ 
lation,  than  of  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
mingling  of  lofty  mountain  ranges,  vast 
sandy  deserts,  and  scattered  oases  of 
fertility,  with  a  separate  state  and  popu¬ 
lation  in  each,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  secluded  region  which  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  Eu¬ 
rope. 

This  central  quadrangle  of  the  Old 
World,  which  has  so  long  lain  beyond 
the  pale  of  general  interest  or  of  civilized 
empire — a  No  Man’s  Land,  save  in  part 
from  the  overflow  of  Chinese  power — is 
now  becoming  the  meeting- place  of  the 
three  great  empires  of  the  world — great¬ 
est,  at  least,  in  population  and  territory. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  Russia  has  been 
advancing  rapidly  into  that  secluded  re¬ 
gion  ;  she  now  fills  nearly  the  whole 
western  half  of  it,  coming  in  contact  with 
Chinese  power  in  the  eastern  half  ;  and 
ere  long  her  legions  will  have  crossed  the 
Oxus  and  come  within  sight  of  the  snow- 
clad  summits  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh — 
possibly  by  that  time  sentinelled  by  the 
red-coats  of  England.  Public  attention 
is  turning  to  this  little-known  part  of  the 
world  in  anxious  expectancy  ;  and  we 
believe  it  will  not  be  unseasonable  if  we 
here  sketch  broadly  the  features  of  the 
region,  and  the  important  events  which 
are  there  in  progress. 

Central  Asia — the  region  extending 
eastward  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
wall-topped  mountain  range  which  forms 
the  frontier  of  China  Proper — has  for 
ages  been  going  from  good  to  bad,  alike 
physically  and  in  the  condition  of  its 
people.  Looking  at  the  present  aspect 


deserts  interspersed  by  isolated  oases,  it 
seems  well-nigh  incredible  that  there  was 
the  early  home  of  all  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  ;  of  the  Semitic,  and  Aryan 
races — of  Celt,  Teuton,  and  Slav,  of 
Persians  and  Hindoos,  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Assyrians.  The  story  of  the  prime¬ 
val  migrations  from  that  home  in  Up¬ 
per  Asia  is  only  told  by  glimpses  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  in  isolated  allusions  in 
ancient  Hindoo  literature,  and  also,  it 
appears,  in  some  of  the  recovered  tablets 
ot  long-buried  Nineveh.  In  Semitic  tra¬ 
dition  the  region  figures  as  the  site  of 
Paradise,  while  the  ancient  Hindoos 
looked  back  to  it  as  the  land  of  the 
^Sages,  and  where  the  Brahmanical  tongue 
was  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity.  In 
the  second,  but  still  very  remote  and  dim, 
stage  of  history,  we  see  Balkh,  the  chief 
town  of  the  region  and  the  capital  of^an 
Aryan  people,  where  the  flag  of  the  new 
Zoroastrian  religion  first  waved,  before 
the  Persians  came  down  by  Herat  into 
the  Zagros  Mountains,  and  became  the 
neighbors  of  the  Semitic  lords  of  the 
Mesopotamian  valley.  Again,  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  or  more,  and  Alexander  the 
Great  led  the  Greeks  back  to  the  earliest 
home  of  their  race,  and  at  that  time  the 
region  north  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
was  full  of  walled  towns,  and  was  still 
peopled  by  the  Aryans.  Even  the 
Scyths  to  the  north  of  the  Jaxartes  (ruled 
at  times  by  a  queen),  who  battled  with 
the  Persian  monarchs,  and  who  overran 
south-western  Asia  seven  centuries  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  were  neither  Tartars  nor 
Turcomans,  but  ancestors  of  some  of  the 
populations  of  modern  Europe. 

When  Upper  Asia  again  became  visi¬ 
ble  to  European  eyes,  a  great  change 
had  occurred  in  the  population.  Sixteen 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Alexander  (which  temporarily 
established  European  sway  in  that  region 
to  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes),  when  the 
marvellous  journey  of  Marco  Polo  once 
more  revealed  Upper  Asia,  and  first 
brought  into  light  the  grand  Mongolian 
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empire  of  China.  In  the  long  interval, 
the  Arabian  conquests  had  extinguished 
the  Fire-temples  of  Zoroaster,  and  estab¬ 
lished  Semitic  influence  ;  and  then,  first 
the  Turks  and  next  the  Tartars  had 
swept  down  upon  the  scene  from  the 
north-east.  The  old  Aryan  peoples  had 
disappeared — some  of  them  having  mi¬ 
grated  into  Europe,  swelling  the  bar¬ 
barian  rush  which  finally  broke  down 
the  grand  empire  of  Rome  ;  and  the  rule 
of  the  Great  Kahn  of  the  Tartars  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to 
the  Sea  of  China.  Despite  the  deso¬ 
lating  invasion  of  Chenghis  Khan  and  the 
ruined  condition  of  once-royal  Balkh, 
flourishing  cities  still  abounded  ;  and 
Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Balkh,  and  other 
towns,  joined  in  overland  trade  with  the 
still  more  wealthy  cities  of  China,  which 
empire  was  then  at  the  height  of  its 
material  prosperity.  If  we  look  at  the 
same  region  now — if  we  follow  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  travellers  across  the  great  plains 
through  which  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
flow,  reaching  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
mountains — we  see  a  land  of  desolation, 
where  ruins  are  far  more  numerous  than 
the  living  towns. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  great 
destroyer  of  man's  works  is  not  Time, 
but  the  ruthless  hand  of  man  himself. 
The  wrathful  passage  of  a  Hoolagoo  or 
a  Chenghis,  consigning  to  destruction 
every  city  that  offered  opposition,  even 
the  ceaseless  internal  feuds  of  that  re¬ 
gion,  where  deserts  and  oases  are  inter¬ 
mingled,  so  that  wealth  was  ever  in  con¬ 
tiguity  to  warlike  and  covetous  barbar¬ 
ism,  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to 
destroy  this  ancient  prosperity.  But 
manifestly,  physical  changes  have  been 
disastrously  at  work.  Geology  tells  the 
startling  truth,  undreamed  of  a  lifetime 
ago,  that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now 
land  was  water,  that  what  are  now  up¬ 
lands  or  mountain-tops,  once  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  that  volcanic 
action  has  effected  mighty  changes  upon 
the  earth’s  surface.  We  know  that  the 
Mediterranean  was  at  onetime  a  true  in¬ 
land  sea,  severed  alike  from  the  Euxine 
and  the  Atlantic,  before  the  rupture  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  line  of  the  natron  lakes  indicates, 
the  Mediterranean  may  have  been  united 
with  the  Red  Sea,  making  Africa  an 


island-continent.  We  now  know,  also, 
that  the  stony  wastes  of  the  Sahara  are 
the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea,  which 
made  a  peninsula  of  northern  Africa,  the 
country  of  the  Berbers,  which  old  sea, 
together  with  the  other  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently,  well-nigh  realized  the 
“  ocean  stream”  of  Homer  and  other 
early  Greek  poets.  But  we  are  too  prone 
to  believe  that  such  physical  changes 
were  confined  to  long  ago,  and  have 
played  no  appreciable  part  within  the 
verge  of  human  history  or  veritable  tra¬ 
dition.  We  forget  that,  before  our  own 
eyes,  Greenland  is  rising,  and  within  no 
great  lime  has  become  utterly  barren  in 
consequence  of  this  upheaval  ;  that  the 
old  ”  Green  Land”  of  the  early  settlers 
is  now  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
the  icy  glaciers  come  down  to  the  cliffs 
on  the  sea.  We  forget  that  Norway, 
too,  is  undergoing  an  upheaval,  notice¬ 
able  for  several  centuries,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  show  that  that  country  was  able 
to  maintain  a  larger  population  in  the 
days  of  the  sea-kings  than  at  present. 
Nay,  more,  the  change,  gradual  though 
it  doubtless  was,  probably  contributed 
to  the  ceaseless  efflux  of  Scandinavian 
rovers,  who  for  several  centuries  poured 
not  only  into  Britain  and  France,  but 
founded  Norman  settlements  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  sent  fleets  of  the  dragon¬ 
headed  galleys  into  the  sunny  w'aters  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Physical  changes  on  a  great  scale  have 
been  at  work  in  Central  Asia.  An  old 
legend  in  the  Brahmanical  books  tells  that 
the  parents  of  the  Hindoos  were  forced 
to  migrate  from  Upper  Asia  by  a  fiery 
serpent  and  snow  (of  which  some  writers 
may  find  a  twin  allegory  in  the  flaming 
sword  of  the  archangel  that  drove  our 
first  parents  out  of  Paradise) — indi¬ 
cating  that  there  was  volcanic  outburst 
and  diminished  temperature,  consequent 
upon  upheaval  ;  that  the  now  empty 
craters  of  the  region  then  burst  into  ac¬ 
tion — either  for  the  first  time,  or,  like 
Vesuvius  in  a.d.  79,  after  an  immemorial 
slumber — with  the  natural  effect  of  an 
upheaval  of  the  region.  Geology,  too, 
shows  that  in  ancient  times  the  North 
Sea  projected  southward  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Old  World,  extending  along 
the  flanks  of  the  Ural  chain  to  the  Cau¬ 
casus  and  the  Persian  mountain  range. 
The  subsequent  receding  of  its  waters 
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could  only  have  been  owing  to  a  rising, 
slow  or  sudden,  of  the  land,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  the  agencies  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  old  legends.  The  North¬ 
ern  Ocean  has  ebbed  back  some  two 
thousand  miles,  leaving  only  its  deepest 
pools  in  the  Caspian  and  Ural  Lake. 
Deprived  of  this  inland  ocean,  the  re¬ 
gion  would  quickly  lose  temperateness 
of  climate,  and  also  the  moisture  requi¬ 
site  for  fertility.  The  climate,  like  that 
of  all  inland  countries,  would  become 
given  to  extremes — very  cold  in  winter 
and  intensely  hot  in  summer — as  it 
now  is.  The  grassy  or  wooded  plains  of 
old  times  would  become  the  waterless 
steppes  of  to-day.  The  cold,  too,  would 
lead  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  forests 
for  fuel— now  so  eagerly  sought  after — 
thereby  still  further  desiccating  the  coun¬ 
try  by  no  longer  attracting  either  the 
dews  or  the  rain,  still  less  pieserving  by 
umbrageous  shade  the  moisture  when  it 
happened  to  fall. 

An  eminent  writer  on  physical  science 
has  remarked  that  the  formation  of  the 
great  deltas  of  the  world — those  of  the 
Nile  and  Mississippi — may  be  seen  per¬ 
fectly  illustrated  in  miniature  if  one 
,  watches  the  effects  of  a  heavy  shower 
upon  the  sides  of  our  macadamized 
roads,  where  the  sandy  debris  is  carried 
down  to  the  gutters  in  tiny  deltas.  In 
like  manner,  but  upon  a  much  larger 
scale,  the  vast  changes  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  water-system  of  Central 
Asia  may  be  illustrated  by  what  daily 
meets  the  eye  of  thousands  of  travellers 
at  home,  who  look  at  leisure  on  the  face 
of  our  country  from  a  railway  train.  As 
the  traveller  thus  traverses  the  length  or 
breadth  of  England,  numerous  small 
flats  or  plains  may  be  seen,  many  of 
them  level  as  a  bowling-green,  varying 
in  length  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
several  miles  ;  and  in  each  and  all  of 
them  a  water-course — it  may  be  a  river, 
or  merely  a  ditch — will  be  seen  to  tra¬ 
verse  the  flat ;  while  at  the  lower  end 
there  is  always  an  eminence — it  may  be 
.hill  or  mountain,  or  merely  a  hardly-no- 
ticeable  rising  of  the  ground — through 
which  the  water-course  finds  an  outlet. 
Each  of  those 'flats  or  plains  has  been 
the  bed  of  a  lake,  where  the  soil  brought 
down  by  the  stream  has  gradually  raised 
the  bottom  to  its  present  level  ;  and 
thereafter  the  stream  has  worn  or  burst 


a  passage  for  its  waters  through  the  ob¬ 
structing  heights.  Many  of  our  existing 
lakes  are  evidently  doomed  similarly  to 
disappear.  Look  at  the  upper  end  of 
each  of  the  Cumberland  lakes,  indeed  of 
almost  all  our  lakes,  and  there  will  be 
seen  a  green  flat  which  has  already  been 
silted  up,  and  then* a  marshy  fringe 
steadily  encroaching  upon  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  Or  look  at  Glencoe,  and 
see  the  process  well-nigh  complete.  In 
that  lone  valley  among  the  Scottish 
mountains  there  is  still  a  small  lake, 
which  manifestly  used  to  be  very  much 
larger ;  but  the  stream  which  passes 
through  it  is  gradually  silting  up  with 
descending  debris^  and  in  little  more 
than  another  generation  the  lakelet  will 
have  disappeared,  leaving  only  the 
streamlet  cutting  through  a  green  flat  of 
alluvial  soil. 

It  is  this  drying-up  process,  and  con¬ 
sequent  desiccation  of  the  climate,  which 
has  produced  the  adverse  physical 
changes  in  Central  Asia.  That  region 
as  here  defined — viz.,  reaching  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  mountain  frontier  of 
China  Proper — is  severed  into  an  east¬ 
ern  and  western  part  by  the  “  Roof  of 
the  World,” — the  broad  and  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  chain  running  northward  from  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and  which  forms  the 
water-shed  of  Upper  Asia  ;  from  whence 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  flow  westward 
into  the  Aral  Lake,  while  the  far  vaster 
rivers  of  China  go  eastward  on  their  long 
and  unexplored  courses,  and  after  tra¬ 
versing  the  Flowery  Land,  fall  by  many 
and  shifting  mouths  into  the  Pacific. 
Beyond,  or  eastward  of  this  lofty  divid¬ 
ing  mountain  chain — called  in  its  south¬ 
ern  part  the  Bolor-tag  or  plateau  of 
Pamir,  and  in  its  north-eastern  range 
the  Tien  Shan,  or  the  “  Heaven-seeking 
Mountains” — lie  the  fertile  plains  of 
Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  while  Kuldja  is 
enfolded  at  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Tien  Shan — countries  where  Russia  and 
China  now  meet  as  neighbors,  and  in 
hardly  disguised  feud. 

For  the  present  let  us  confine  our  view 
to  the  western  half  of  Central  Asia — 
commonly  called  “  Turkestan”  or  “  In¬ 
dependent  Tartary” — lying  between  the 
Roof  of  the  World  and  the  frontier  of 
Europe.  Here  we  behold  a  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  deserts,  interspersed  with  oases, 
and  with  two  great  rivers  flowing  in 
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nearly  parallel  north-westerly  courses  tral  Asia,  lying  between  the  Roof  of  the 
through  the  region,  until  they  both  fall  World  and  the  European  frontier,  is  to 
into  the  Aral  Lake.  These  two  great  bear  in  mind  that  originally  the  great  in¬ 
rivers,  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  (calling  land  sea  (of  which  the  Aral  and  the  Cas* 
them  by  their  classical  names,  which  we  pian  are  relics),  extended  over  the  whole 
believe  are  more  familiar  to  the  public  region  up  to  the  base  of  the  broad  and 
than  their  modern  titles — viz.,  the  Amu  lofty  mass  of  mountains  which  bound  it 
Darya  and  the  Sir  Darya),  have  their  on  the  east.  Thus,  the  Oxus,  Jaxartes, 
source  in  the  central  chain  of  mountains  and  Zarafshan  fell  into  the  sea  as  soon 
— the  Oxus  in  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  and  as  they  left  the  mountain-region  ;  and 
the  Jaxartes  in  the  Tien  Shan  range,  now  that  the  sea  has  dried  up,  these 
In  the  first  part  of  their  course,  as  they  rivers  have  their  present  course  along 
leave  the  mountains,  the  adjoining  coun-  the  sandy,  stony  bottom  of  the  old  sea — 
try  is  well  watered,  and  has  many  fertile  wandering  alone  and  without  tributaries 
valleys  and  little  plains,  wherein,  on  the  through  the  desert  till  the  two  former 
Jaxartes,  stand  Chimkent,  Tashkent,  reach  the  Aral  Lake.  The  Zarafshan 
and  Khodjent ;  while  on  the  plains  of  splits  up  into  many  branches  as  soon  as 
the  Oxus — chiefly  to  the  south,  between  it  leaves  the  mountains,  disappearing  in 
the  river  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh — stand  the  sands  after  turning  a  portion  of  the 
Kunduz,  Balkh,  and  other  towns — once  old  sea-bottom  into  the  fertile  oasis  of 
the  site  of  flourishing  settlements  and  Samarkand  and  Bokhara  ;  but  the  Oxus 
ancient  civilization.  Beyond  this  upper  and  Jaxartes  each  flows  in  a  single  stream 
part  of  their  course  the  two  rivers  flow  — the  latter  until  it  falls  into  the  Aral 
in  nearly  parallel  courses  through  arid  Lake,  and  the  former  till  within  some 
deserts — the  great  Kizzil  Kum  desert,  20c  miles  of  its  mouth,  at  which  point  it 
about  250  miles  broad,  covering  the  spreads  into  many  streams,  creating  the 
whole  land  between  the  two  rivers ;  oasis  of  Khiva. 

another  equally  vast  desert,  the  Kara  In  ancient  times,  a  narrow  zone  of 
Kum,  extends  southward  from  the  fertility  extended  westward  from  Khiva 
Oxus  ;  while  the  whole  region  west  of  to  the  Caspian,  following  the  coarse  of 
the  delta  of  the  Oxus,  and  between  the  the  Oxus,  which  then  carried  its  waters 
Aral  and  Caspian,  is  likewise  desert,  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  But  some  centuries 
But  there  is  a  third  river  of  note  in  the  ago  the  Khivans  built  a  dam  across  the 
region — namely,  the  Zarafshan,  which  river  at  a  part  where  the  country  is  so 
descends  from  a  glacier  in  the  mountains  flat  that  the  waters  may  travel  either 
only  a  little  to  the  south  of  where  the  way,  so  that  the  Oxus  was  made  to  take 
Jaxartes  enters  the  plains.  The  Zaraf-  a  bend  due  northward  for  a  hundred 
shan  flows  due  westward  for  some  200  miles,  to  the  Aral  Lake  ;  and  its  old 
miles,  meandering  in  many  branches,  course  westward  into  the  Caspian,  still 
and  forming  the  oasis  of  Samarkand  and  traceable,  is  marked  by  ruins,  the  re- 
Bokhara — until  its  waters  are  at  length  mains  of  an  extinguished  fertility  and 
swallowed  up,  just  as  they  make  a  turn  deserted  population, 
southward  at  Bokhara,  as  if  to  fall  into  The  Aral  lies  parallel  with  the  north- 
the  Oxus.  This  central  river-course  is  ern  part  of  the  Caspian,  and  to  the  south 
the  most  extensive  fertile  part  of  the  of  the  Aral  lies  the  oasis  of  Khiva.  The 
whole  region — surpassing  the  plains  whole  country  west  of  the  lake  and  the 
around  Balkh,  and  equalling  the  fertility  oasis,  and  between  them  and  the  Cas- 
of  the  oasis  of  Khiva,  where  the  Oxus  pian,  is  an  almost  impassable  desert ; 
scatters  wide  its  waters  before  it  falls  by  which  also  extends  in  unbroken  course 
numerous  courses  into  the  Aral  Lake,  far  eastward  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
The  oasis  of  the  Zarafshan  constitutes  Caspian,  sweeping  round  by  the  south  of 
the  chief  portion  of  the  State  of  Bokhara  Khiva  and  up  the  southern  bank  of  the 
(which  also  extends  to  the  north  bank  of  Oxus  almost  as  far  as  Balkh — and  form- 
thc  Oxus),  and  the  famous  old  City  of  ing  the  true  geographical  boundary  be- 
Samarkand  stands  in  the  upper  or  east-  tween  Central  Asia  and  Persia.  In  the 
ern  part  of  this  fertile  river-course.  eastern  apex  of  this  desert  stands  the 

The  readiest  way  to  understand  the  tiny  oasis  of  Merv — a  place  now  becom* 
geography  of  this  western  half  of  Cen-  ing  familiar  to  English  newspaper-read* 
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ers  as  the  goal  to  which  Russia  is  work¬ 
ing  her  way — a  coveted  outpost  on  the 
Afghan  frontier. 

Such,  then,  in  its  broad  physical  as¬ 
pects,  is  Central  Asia.  Before  treating 
of  the  new  Powers  that  are  breaking  into 
and  operating  in  that  vast  region,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what 
have  been  the  strange  vicissitudes  and 
fortunes  of  the  peoples  who  in  succession 
have  occupied  this  heart  of  the  Old 
World.  First,  as  to  the  eventful  effects 
of  one  part  of  the  physical  changes  above 
referred  to  on  the  colonizing  of  Europe 
with  its  present  race  of  nations — a  mat¬ 
ter  hitherto  unnoticed  either  by  histori¬ 
ans  or  geographers.  Consider  the  west¬ 
ern  boundaries  of  the  region,  while  it 
was  still  the  mother-land  both  of  the 
Semitic  race  and  of  the  now  diverse  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  far-spread  Aryans.  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  geographically  is  merely  a 
peninsula  of  Asia,  was  not  only  the  Dark 
Continent,  but  was  almost,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  insulated  from  Asia.  The  peo¬ 
ples  in  the  old  home  were  girdled  in  on 
the  west  by  a  great  gulf  of  the  Northern 
Ocean  stretching  southward  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  mountains,  with,  in  the  north,  the 
lofty  Ural  chain  rising  beyond  the  sea  in 
the  dim  land  of  the  setting  sun.  When 
the  physical  cataclysm  occurred — by  a 
sudden  convulsion,  according  to  the  an¬ 
cient  legends,  and  we  may  still  say 
‘‘  comparatively  suddenly” — when  the 
North  Sea  ebbed  back,  and  the  Urals 
rose  out  of  dry  land — even  then  Europe 
was  accessible  only  at  a  few  points. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  first  time  the  Dark 
Continent  of  the  west  was  opened  ;  and 
rounding  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
or  crossing  in  coracles  the  Bosphorus, 
Greek  and  Roman,  Celt,  Teuton,  and 
Slav  began  their  migrations  from  the 
old  home  into  Europe,  not  as  races,  but 
rather  as  famliies  or  small  migrating 
bodies,  which  grew  into  nations  with  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  So  slow,  scattered, 
and  interrupted  was  this  westward  mi¬ 
gration,  that  a  portion  of  the  great 
Gothic  family  still  lingered  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea  in  the  days  of  Marco  Polo.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Central 
Asia,  westward  of  the  Roof  of  the  World 
(perhaps  even  as  far  as  the  Desert  of 
Gobi),  was  occupied  by  an  Aryan  popu¬ 
lation.  The  Macedonian  conqueror 
came  in  contact  with  no  strange  races 
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south  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Scythians, 
who  lived  to  the  north  of  that  river, 
were,  as  expressly  recorded,  of  the  same 
race  as  the  European  Scyths  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Danube.  Thereafter  the 
population  of  Central  Asia  underwent 
great  changes.  The  Turkish  race,  from 
the  Altai  Mountains,  in  the  north-east, 
began  to  appear  on  the  scene,  with  the 
White  Huns  as  their  vanguard.  The 
Mongolian  power  of  China  then  became 
a  martial  and  conquering  empire,  and 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  after 
Christ  extended  its  arms  and  sovereignty 
across  Asia  almost  to  the  shores  of  .the 
Caspian  ;  and  we  have  books  of  travel 
written  by  Chinamen  who  about  that 
time  journeyed  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  Central  Asia,  traversing  its  numerous 
deserts  and  surmounting  the  Roof  of  the 
World  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and 
finally  visiting  India,  and  returning  in 
safety  to  their  own  country.  Such  a 
journey  would  make  the  fame  of  any 
man  at  the  present  day.  But  the  Turk¬ 
ish  race  gradually  increased  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  the 
Seljooks  overran  even  south-western 
Asia.  Lastly  came  the  Mongols,  cross¬ 
ing  to  the  Altai  mountain  chain  from 
their  original  home  in  eastern  Siberia, 
on  the  plains  of  the  Amoor  River — con¬ 
quering  Russia  in  the  west  and  China  in 
the  east,  and  establishing  a  gigantic  do¬ 
minion,  extending  from  the  frontiers  cf 
Poland  to  the  Pacific,  and  also  south¬ 
ward  to  the  Levant  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  So  complete  was  the  sovereignty 
of  the  “  Great  Khan,”  and  so  orderly 
the  condition  of  Central  Asia,  that  the 
golden  tablet  given  by  Kublai  at  Pe¬ 
king  “  franked”  Marco  Polo  throughout 
his  whole  journey  from  China  to  the  Le¬ 
vant.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Polos,  the 
old  Aryan  population  of  Central  Asia 
existed  to  a  larger  extent  than  at  present 
— the  Tajiks,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Per¬ 
sian  race,  sparsely  scattered  throughout 
the  country  in  the  Upper  Oxus  and  in 
some  of  the  trading  towns,  being  now 
the  only  remnant  of  the  original  popula¬ 
tion. 

Not  only  in  Asia  Minor,  which  of  old 
was  peopled  by  the  “  Yavans,”  or  Hel¬ 
lenic  tribes,  but  throughout  a  still  larger 
region  in  Central  Asia,  the  Aryan  race, 
who  in  Europe  have  become  the  leaders 
of  the  world,  have  been  vanquished  in 
30 
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race  whom  it  is  now  the  fashion  of  Eu 
rope  to  despise.  It  is  hardly  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  Europe,  the  western 
peninsula  of  Asia,  became  settled  by  its 
Aryan  peoples  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  “  ancient  Britons”  and  the  remnants 
of  the  earlier  prehistoric  tribes  are  now 
found  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Brittany,  and 
such  outlying  comers  of  our  continent. 
Indeed,  for  several  centuries  one  entire 
half  of  Europe,  lying  eastward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Baltic  through  Warsaw 
and  Vienna  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  was  occupied  by  the  Mongolian 
Tartars  and  Turks  ;  while  the  other 
Asiatic  race,  the  Semites,  ruled  supreme 
over  Spain  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  besides  occupying  the  whole 
of  northern  Africa. 

The  tide  of  conquest  has  now  wholly 
turned.  The  Aryan  races  of  Europe 
are  making  their  way  back  into  the  old 
continent  of  Asia  ;  and  while  England 
has  occupied  India,  and  fringed  south¬ 
ern  Asia  with  her  settlements,  Russia  is 
rapidly  extending  her  dominion  over  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  that  conti¬ 
nent.  For  many  generations  past  the 
Czars  have  claimed  dominion  over  Sibe¬ 
ria,  the  vast  semi-arctic  and  thinly-peo¬ 
pled  region  which  extends  across  the 
north  of  Asia,  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to 
the  Altai  Mountains,  which  chain,  with 
its  eastern  and  western  prolongations, 
separates  Siberia  from  Central'  Asia. 
But  to  the  south  of  that  boundary — that 
is,  in  Central  Asia — the  progress  of  Rus¬ 
sia  has  been  quite  recent  ;  indeed, 
almost  the  whole  of  it  has  been  made 
during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

The  Ural  Mountains  form  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  Siberia  on  the  side  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  great  highway  from  Russia,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  natural  configuration  of  the 
country,  on  leaving  the  Volga  at  Samara 
(anciently  the  seat  of  the  “  Golden 
Horde”),  crosses  the  great  plains  to 
Uralsk,  and  thence  eastward  along  the 
Ural  River  to  Orenburg,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Ural  chain,  and  from  which  town  the 
routes  branch  northward  into  Siberia 
and  southward  into  Central  Asia.  Oren¬ 
burg  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  east¬ 
erly  post  of  Russia ;  and,  as  will  be 
shown  by  and  by,  it  was  from  this  quar- 


stands  on  the  Ural  River,  which  thence 
runs  due  westward  for  200  miles  to 
Uralsk,  at  which  town,  turning  at  right 
angles,  it  runs  due  south  for  some  300 
miles,  to  the  head  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  at 
Gurieff.  Thus  the  Ural  River — from 
Orenburg  to  Uralsk,  and  thence  to  the 
Caspian — bounds  the  north-western  cor¬ 
ner  of  Central  Asia  ;  and  the  remainder 
and  larger  part  of  the  western  frontier 
of  Central  Asia  is  formed  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  (some  750  miles  in  length) 
extends  southward  to  the  Persian  moun¬ 
tains. 

On  its  western  or  European  front.  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  is  covered  by  a  bulwark  of 
almost  impassable  steppe  and  desert. 
Its  north-western  corner — an  almost 
quadrangular  space  300  miles  square, 
extending  from  the  latitude  of  Uralsk, 
Orenburg,  and  Ormsk,  in  the  north,  to 
the  head  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas — 
consists  of  a  wateiless  steppe,  wholly  un¬ 
fit  for  settled  habitation,  but  which  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  moistened 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  furnishes 
rich  pasturage  for  the  roving  Khirgiz 
tribes.  But  to  the  south  of  this  steppe 
a  vast  sandy  desert  spreads  eastward 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  At  its 
narrowest  point — between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Aral  Sea — this  desert  averages 
nearly  200  miles  in  breadth  ;  while  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Aral,  the  desert  begins  again, 
and  extends  for  some  600  miles,  up  to 
the  lowlands  at  the  foot  of  the  Roof  of 
the  World.  To  the  south  of  the  Aral, 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  oasis  of 
Khiva,  the  desert  is  about  350  miles  in 
breadth  ;  and  to  the  south  of  Khiva, 
again,  the  Caspian  Desert  unites  with 
the  Kara  Kum  (lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Oxus),  extending  inland  in  an  unbroken 
waste  of  sand  beyond  Merv,  which  is 
distant  from  the  Caspian  nearly  500 
miles.  Thus  the  oasis  of  Khiva, 
although  the  nearest  or  most  westerly  of 
all  the  fertile  and  settled  districts  of 
Central  Asia,  is  separated  from  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  by  fully  350  miles  of  pure  desert — 
a  physical  obstacle  which  might  appal 
even  a  daring  conqueror. 

Thus  shrouded,  as  well  as  protected, 
by  deserts,  Central  Asia  was  for  long  a 
terra  incognita  to  its  European  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  hrst  tidings  of  Khiva  was 
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obtained  by  the  Cossack  tribes,  who,  in 
one  of  their  plundering  forays,  captured 
some  Persians,  who  told  them  of  a  very 
rich  and  fertile  state  beyond  the  deserts. 
Allured  by  the  prospect  of  rich  booty, 
the  Cossack  horsemen  on  two  or  three 
occasions  made  a  long  and  rapid  march 
across  the  deserts  from  the  Caspian,  and 
with  some  success  at  the  outset  ;  but  on 
each  occasion  they  were  overtaken,  when 
recrossing  the  deserts  with  their  plunder, 
by  the  Khivan  cavalry,  and  were  cut  to 
pieces. 

Peter  the  Great  was  the  first  Russian 
monarch  who  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon 
Khiva.  Inspired  by  a  far-reaching  am¬ 
bition,  and  possessed  of  extraordinary 
political  genius,  Peter  gave  his  whole 
thoughts  to  freeing  Russia  from  the  phy¬ 
sical  fetters  by  which,  in  his  day.  it  was 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  He  forced  it  forward  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic  at  St  Petersburg;  he  conquered  a 
southern  outlet  for  his  dominions  on  the 
Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Euxine,  with  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  the  goal,  and  in  like  spirit 
he  resolved  to  open  Asia  to  his  people 
and  his  power.  A  Khivan  merchant  who 
came  to  his  court  told  him  all  about 
Khiva — that  fertile  state  beyond  the 
deserts — how  the  sands  of  the  region 
yielded  gold,  and  of  the  mighty  stream 
of  the  Oxus,  which  now  flowed  into  the 
Aial  Sea,  but  formerly  had  traversed  the 
western  desert,  and  carried  its  broad 
stream  to  the  Caspian.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  dominating  thought  that 
arose  in  the  mind  of  Peter  was,  “By  this 
route  I  shall  be -able  to  reach  India  !’’ 
India  was  then,  as  long  before,  fabled 
for  its  stores  of  gold  and  silver  and 
gems,  for  splendid  fertility,  and  vast  ac¬ 
cumulated  wealth.  And  to  Peter — as  to 
every  Russian  of  the  present  day — Cen¬ 
tral  .Asia  was  coveted,  not  for  itself,  but 
as  a  highwa/  to  the  golden  world  of  In¬ 
dia.  Peter  with  his  own  hand  drew  up 
orders  for  establishing  a  military  post  at 
Krasnovodski,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Caspian,  at  the  point  nearest  to 
Khiva,  and  close  to  the  ancient  mouth 
ot  the  River  Oxus.  He  then  despatched 
a  military  expedition  to  Khiva  under 
Prince  Bekovitch  Tcherkassky,  profess¬ 
edly  on  a  pacific  mission,  but  really  to 
conquer  that  state.  The  desert  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  traversed  ;  but,  owing  to  in¬ 
competent  generalship,  the  Russian 


troops  were  ultimately  massacred  by  the 
Khivans,  who  employed  the  same  tread  - 
ery  which  had  been  designed  against 
themselves.* 

This  was  in  1717.  Peter  then  saw 
that  the  physical  obstacles  to  an  advance 
upon  Khiva  in  this  quarter  could  not  be 
successfully  met  until  the  Turcoman 
tribes  of  the  desert  were  brought  under 
Russian  influence,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
long  march  through  that  waterless  and 
desolate  region.  A  long  pause  ensued. 
Although  the  Emperor  Paul  arranged 
with  Napoleon  for  an  expedition  to  In¬ 
dia  from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  no  renewal  of  the  advance  upon 
Khiva  was  made  until  our  own  times. 

When  the  Russian  Government  re¬ 
sumed  its  activity  on  its  eastern  borders, 
attention  was  turned  tc  the  northern 
part  of  the  Caspian,  with  the  view  of 
traversing  the  desert  to  the  shores  of 
the  Aral  Sea  ;  for  if  this  could  be  ac¬ 
complished,  it  would  be  thereafter  easy 
to  reach  Khiva,  by  marching  southward 
along  the  shores  of  the  Aral  Sea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Oxus,  and  thence  through 
the  delta  of  that  river  to  Khiva.  This 


*  The  orders  given  to  Prince  Tcherkassky, 
in  the  Czar’s  own  handwriting,  were  as  follows  : 

“1.  To  construct  a  fort  for  1000  men  at  the 
former  mouth  of  the  Oxus. 

■*  2.  To  ascend  the  old  bed  of  the  river  in  the 
character  of  ambassador  to  the  Khan  of  Khiva, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  mouths  opening 
into  the  Aral  Lake  can  be  closed,  and  if  so,  by 
what  means,  and  with  what  amount  of  labor. 

*‘  3.  To  examine  the  ground  near  the  exist¬ 
ing  dam,  and  to  take  measures  for  erecting  a 
fort  thTC,  and  for  building  a  town. 

4.  5,  and  6.  To  incline  the  Khan  of  Khiva 
to  fidelity  and  submission,  promising  him  her¬ 
editary  possession  and  a  guard  for  his  ser¬ 
vices.  ’  ’ 

The  seventh  clause  of  the  Czar’s  order  di¬ 
rected  Prince  Bekovitch  to  ask  the  Khan  for 
vessels,  “  and  to  send  a  merchant  in  them  to 
India  by  the  Amu-Darya  (Oxus),  ordering  the 
same  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  vessels  can 
go,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  India,  re¬ 
marking  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  describing 
the  way  by  land  and  water,  but  particularly 
the  water  way  to  India  by  lake  or  river.  r<- 
turning  from  India  the  same  way  ;  or,  should 
the  merchant  hear  in  India  of  a  still  better  way 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  come  back  by  that ,  and 
to  describe  it  in  writing.”  The  merchant  was 
to  be  provided  with  letters  to  the  Khans  ot 
Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and  to  the  Mogul.  Be¬ 
sides  the  veritable  merchant,  a  naval  officer. 
Lieutenant  Kojur,  with  five  or  more  ”  naviga¬ 
tors,’’  was  to  be  sent  to  India  in  merchant’s 
attire. 
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part  of  the  desert — namely,  lying  be-  with  salt,  as  indeed  is  the  case  generally 
tween  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  Seas,  around  the  shores  of  this  gradually-dry- 
and  even  somewhat  further  southward  ing-up  sea.  Since  the  Oxus  was  turned 
— is  known  as  the  Urst-Urt  steppe  or  into  it  three  centuries  ago,  the  southern 
plateau.  It  must  have  been  an  island  end  of  the  Aral  has  been  silted  up  for 
in  those  primeval  times  when  the  Cas-  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  forming  the  marshy 
pian  and  Aral  Seas  were  part  of  the  delta  of  that  river  ;  while  the  Jaxartes 
Northern  Ocean.  It  is  bordered  all  has  been  doing  a  similar  but  less  exten- 
round  by  what  in  India  would  be  called  sive  work  at  its  north-eastern  corner. 
Ghauts — a  scarped  cliff  (known  by  the  and  also  covers  the  land  far  and  wide 
name  of  “  the  Tchink”),  very  steep,  with  its  autumal  inundations,  which  be- 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  some  400  come  sheets  of  ice  during  the  winter 
feet.  Count  Borkh  and  other  Russian  months 

officers  have  at  various  times  made  ex-  It  was  here,  at  the  point  where  the 
peditions  across  the  plateau  ;  a  line  of  Jaxartes  River  debouches  into  the  Aral 
wells  has  been  sunk,  but  as  these  are  Sea,  that  the  Russians  built  their  mili- 
nearly  200  feet  in  depth,  they  are  diffi-  tary  station  of  Kazalinsk  (commonly 
cult  to  work  ;  and  this  part  of  the  des-  called  P'ort  Number  i)  ;  but,  although 
ert,  as  well  as  the  more  southerly  por-  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  beyond 
tion  between  the  Caspian  and  Khiva,  passes  this  way  to  Orenburg,  there  is 
has  proved  insuperable  as  a  line  of  mili-  only  a  mere  village,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tary  advance,  except  to  one  of  the  small  the  kibitkas  or  tents  of  the  'I'lircomans. 
columns  despatched  from  the  Caspian  to  Arrived  at  this  first  halting-place,  what 
co-operate  against  Khiva  in  1873.  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  the 

This  western  or  Caspian  front  of  Cen-  Muscovite  invaders  ?  To  the  south, 
tral  Asia  having  been  found  impene-  covering  the  w'hole  region  between  the 
trable,  owing  to  the  broad  zone  of  deserts  course  of  the  Jaxartes  and  that  of  the 
by  which  it  is  covered,  the  Russian  Gov-  Oxus,  lies  the  great  Kizzil  Kuin,  or  Red 
ernment  and  generals  have  made  their  Desert,  from  300  to  400  miles  in  breadth, 
great  advance  from  the  north  (from  their  and  spreading  eastward  from  the  Aral 
Siberian  frontier),  and  mainly  from  the  Sea  for  some  600  miles,  up  to  the 
north-western  comer  of  Central  Asia  at  watered  district  adjoining  the  foot  of  the 
Orenburg.  The  prospect  which  lay  be-  great  mountains.  From  Kazalinsk,  as 
fore  them  was  not  tempting.  From  the  crow  flies,  300  miles  of  desert  have 
Orenburg  eastward,  along  the  northern  to  be  crossed  before  reaching  the  north 
front  of  Central  Asia,  bordering  on  Si-  bank  of  the  Oxus  opposite  to  Khiva, 
beria,  there  was  nothing  but  an  expanse  which  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
of  sandy  wastes  and  sterile  mountain  Oxus  ;  so  that  Khiva  was  still  as  inac- 
ranges  (to  this  day  mostly  unexplored),  cessible  from  the  north  as  it  was  from 
The  advance  must  proceed  south-east-  the  Caspian.  But  the  Russians  had 
ward  by  the  Jaxartes  River,  along  a  reached  the  Jaxartes  River,  which  is 
diagonal  line  through  the  region  from  navigable  by  steamers  ;  and  although 
Orenburg  to  Tashkent  and  Khokan —  deserts  lie  both  to  the  north  and  to  the 
the  latter  place  being  in  the  heart  of  the  south  of  that  river,  along  its  course  the 
great  mountains,  adjoining  the  sources  Russian  legions  could  advance,  secure 
of  the  Jaxartes.  And  nearly  a  thousand  of  that  main  desideratum  in  those  re¬ 
miles  must  be  traversed  from  Orenburg  gions,  a  supply  of  water.  Kazalinsk,  in 
before  the  regions  of  towns  and  fertility  fact,  was  a  mere  stepping-stone.  Of  it- 
could  be  reached,  lying  among  the  well-  self  it  was  worth  nothing.  To  the  600 
watered  valleys  and  little  plains  at  the  miles  of  advance  from  Orenburg,  the 
western  base  of  the  central  mountain  Russians  must  add  other  400  miles  be- 
region.  From  Orenburg,  at  a  distance  fore  they  could  reach  even  the  frontiers 
of  600  miles,  the  first  point  to  be  reached  of  any  settled  or  fertile  country, 
was  the  north  end  of  the  Aral  Sea,  the  Let  us  now  look  at  the  steppes  and 
intervening  country  being  an  inhospita-  deserts  which,  alike  to  the  east  and  to 
ble  steppe  only  fit  for  nomadic  pastoral  the  west  of  the  Roof  of  the  World,  cover 
life.  For  miles  around  this  northern  nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  non-mountain- 
end  of  the  Aral,  the  soil  is  impregnated  ous  regions  of  Central  Asia.  The 
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Steppes — like  the  district  lying  between  large  body  of  non-combatants,  the  con- 


the  north  ends  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral 
and  the  latitude  of  Uralsk  and  Orenburg 
(which  may  be  called  the  Siberian  fron¬ 
tier) — are  covered  by  some  depth  of 
vegetative  soil,  which  in  spring,  being 
moistened  by  the  melting  snows  of  win¬ 
ter,  produce  very  rich  pasturage  ;  but 
which,  from  want  of  water,  cannot  be 
the  seats  of  a  settled  population.  .But 
the  deserts,  which  are  the  predominant 
feature  of  Central  Asia,  are  not  only 
waterless,  but  expanses  of  arid  sand, 
usually  impregnated  with  salt  ;  in  fact, 
as  already  said,  they  are  the  bottom  of 
ancient  dried-up  seas.  Not  a  tree  is 
to  be  seen  ;  and  even  the  brushwood, 
invaluable  as  supplying  fuel  for  the  pass¬ 
ing  traveller,  in  some  places  wholly  dis¬ 
appears.  In  summer  the  heat  is  ter¬ 
rific  ;  shade  is  nowhere  ;  and  the  sun’s 
rays  are  reflected  upon  the  traveller  from 
a  glowing  mass  of  sand,  which  is  lifted 
in  suffocating  clouds  by  every  breath  of 
wind.  It  is  only  at  rare  spots  that 
wells  are  to  be  found,  and  these, 
although  sufficient  for  the  travelling 
party  of  the  merchant  and  for  small 
caravans,  are  of  but  little  use  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  expedition  of  any  size.  In  winter, 
the  whole  region  is  covered  with  snow 
for  several  months  as  far  south  as  Khiva 
and  the  line  of  the  Oxus,  and  to  some 
extent  all  the  way  down  to  northern  Per¬ 
sia  and  Afghanistan.  And  the  cold  is 
as  intense  and  unendurable  as  is  the 
sun-heat  of  summer — the  least  exposure 
of  the  body  being  attended  with  frost¬ 
bite  ;  and  to  touch  metal  with  the  bare 
hand  is  to  be  burned  as  with  fire. 

Accordingly,  the  obstacles  to  military 
expeditions  across  these  deserts  are  tre¬ 
mendous.  As  yet  the  Kara  Kum,  lying 
south  of  Khiva  and  of  the  Oxus,  has  not 
been  explored  or  even  penetrated  by  the 
Russians  ;  but  to  cross  either  the  Kizzil 
Kum  between  thd  Jaxartes  and  Oxus,  or 
the  western  deserts  between  the  Caspian 
and  Khiva,  occupies  a  month.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  5000  fighting  men  is 
about  the  largest  force  which  ever  un¬ 
dertakes  the  passage  of  any  of  those 
deserts.  The  whole  food  supply  for 
this  long  period  has  to  be  carried,  besides 
the  munitions  of  war ;  and  for  this 
freightage  10,000  camels  are  not  thought 
more  than  enough  for  a  fighting  force  of 
5000  men.  Thus,  not  to  speak  of  the 


veyance  of  forage  lor  the  camels  and 
horses  of  the  expedition  is  a  serious  en¬ 
cumbrance  of  itself.  As  both  the 
steppes  and  the  deserts  are  waterless, 
the  Russians  have  generally  preferred  to 
make  their  larger  expeditions  across  the 
deserts  in  winter,  when  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  snow , 
from  which  a  supply  of  water  is  ob¬ 
tained.  If  in  any  day’s  march  the 
snowy  covering  is  likely  to  be  deficient, 
the  snow  is  crushed  into  bags  ;  or  blocks 
of  ice  are  hung  upon  the  camels’  backs, 
and  conveyed  for  the  supply  either  of 
the  caravan  or  military  expedition. 
The  cold  is  so  intense  even  at  mid-day 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  ice  or  snow 
melting  by  the  way. 

It  is  only,  or  best,  by  particular  in¬ 
stances  that  travelling  under  such  strange 
conditions  can  be  made  readily  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  general  reader.  So  let  us 
refer  to  the  graphic  pages  of  Colonel 
Burnaby,  who  made  his  “  Ride  to 
Khiva”  in  the  winter-time.  First,  as  to 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  clothing  in¬ 
dispensably  required  to  ■  maintain  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  body.  At  Sa¬ 
mara,  on  the  Volga  (where  the  railway, 
now  carried  to  Orenburg,  then  ended), 
he  prepared  himself  for  his  journey  by 
sledge.  In  addition  to  the  dress  which 
he  had  been  wearing,  and  which  in¬ 
cluded  some  extra  thick  drawers  and  a 
pair  of  trousers  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  London  tailor,  “  no  cold  could 
get  through  anyhow,”  he  first  put  on 
three  pairs  of  the  thickest  stockings 
drawn  up  high  above  the  knee  ;  over 
them  a  pair  of  fur-lined  low  shoes, 
which  in  turn  were  inserted  into* leather 
goloshes  ;  and  finally  his  limbs  were  en¬ 
cased  in  a  pair  of  enormous  cloth  boots, 
reaching  up  to  the  thigh.  A  heavy 
flannel  undershirt,  and  a  shirt  covered 
by  a  thick  wadded  waistcoat,  together 
with  a  coat  of  the  same  kind,  encased 
his  body,  which  finally  was  enveloped  in 
a  huge  fur  pelisse  reaching  to  his  feet. 
His  head  was  protected  with  a  fur  cap, 
and  a  bashlik,  or  cloth  head-piece,  of  a 
conical  shape  made  to  cover  the  cap, 
and  having  two  long  ends  wfiich  tie 
round  the  throat.  ”  I  thought  that  I 
should  have  a  good  laugh  at  the  wind, 
no  matter  how  cutting  it  might  be,”  he 
says  ;  ”  but  tEoIus  had  the  laugh  on  his 
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side  before  the  journey  was  over.”  No 
wonder  that  when  he  had  to  take  to 
horseback,  in  his  ride  across  the  desert, 
he  found  he  could  hardly  mount.  And 
this  enormous  mass  of  clothing  he^had 
to  wear  both  day  and  night  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  as  he  traversed  at  express  speed 
the  Kizzil  Kum.  To  take  off  any  part 
of  the  dress  would  have  been  to  risk 
frost-bite  in  its  severest  form  Once 
when  he  fell  asleep  in  his  sledge,  his 
hands  dropped  out  of  their  warm  cover¬ 
ing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  awoke  in 
intense  pain  :  “  it  seemed  as  if  my  ex¬ 
tremities  had  been  plunged  into  some 
corrosive  fluid  which  was  gradually  eat¬ 
ing  the  flesh  from  my  bones.”  The  or¬ 
dinary  rubbing  with  snow  was  of  no 
avail  ;  the  fire  continued  to  spread  up¬ 
ward,  but  the  lower  portions  of  his  arms 
became  void  of  sensation  ;  and  his  arms, 
deprived  of  circulation,  hung  as  if  par¬ 
alyzed  ;  and  it  was  only  by  roughest 
rubbing  with  spirits,  till  the  skin  was 
broken  and  peeled  under  the  horny 
hands  of  some  friendly  Cossacks,  that 
he  escaped  the  fate  of  seeing  his  arms 
drop  off  under  the  frost-bite. 

The  load  that  has  to  be  carried  for 
each  traveler  through  these  deserts  is  of 
the  most  formidable  amount.  Although 
Colonel  Burnaby’s  personal  luggage  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  a  change  of  clothes,  a  few 
instruments,  and  a  gun,  no  fewer  than 
three  camels  and  two  horses  were  needed 
to  carry  the  supplies  for  himself  and  his 
Tartar  servant.  Provisions  have  to  be 
laid  in  for  the  whole  journey,  which 
Captain  Burnaby  rode  in  a  fortnight,  at 
the  rate  of  37  miles  a  day,  but  which 
would  take  a  military  column  twice  that 
time.  Even  fire-wood  has  to  be  carried 
for  part  of  the  journey.  For  food,  the 
chief  supply  was  cabbage-soup,  contain¬ 
ing  large  pieces  of  mutton — the  mess 
being  frozen  at  once — and  had  to  be 
melted  at  each  resting-place.  Tea, 
drank  scalding  hot,  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  when  traversing  the  steppes  or  des¬ 
erts  in  winter-time,  and  is  “  far  superior 
in  heat-giving  properti^'s  to  any  wine  or 
spirits.”  “  In  fact,”  says  Burnaby,  ”  a 
traveller  would  succumb  to  the  cold  on 
the  latter  ;  when  the  former  will  save  his 
life.”  Tea  is  also  a  valuable  help 
against  the  fatal  drowsiness  engendered 
by  great  cold.  In  crossing  the  deserts 
in  winter,  the  tea  is  frequently  quite 


brackish  owing  to  the  snow  from  which 
it  is  made  being  intermixed,  however 
slightly,  with  the  salt-impregnated  sands. 
In  summer-time  on  the  deserts,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  officers  prefer  to  diet  their  men  on 
tea  and  bread,  rather  than  on  meat, 
which  is  too  heating. 

Here  is  a  scene  in  the  desert,  just  after 
leaving  Kazalinsk,  to  cross  the  Kissil 
Kum  to  Khiva.  “  Naught  could  be  seen 
save  an  endless  white  expanse.  The 
wind  howled  and  whistled,  billowing  be¬ 
fore  it  great  waves  of  snow.  Our  eyes 
began  to  run,  and  the  eyeballs  to  ache  ; 
the  constant  glare  and  cutting  breeze 
half  blinded  us  as  we  rode.  The  horses 
waded  wearily  through  the  piled -up 
ridges  of  snow.  The  poor  beasts 
suffered  like  ourselves  ;  their  eyes  were 
encrusted  with  frozen  tears  ;  and  it  was 
as  much  as  we  could  do  to  urge  them 
forward.”  At  times  the  benumbed  rid¬ 
ers  had  to  dismount  to  wipe  off  the 
icicles  which  covered  and  choked  the 
noses  and  mouths  of  their  steeds. 

The  camel  marches  somewhat  quicker 
by  night  than  by  day  ;  and  the  usual 
practice  is  to  halt  for  two  hours  during 
the  day,  to  encamp  at  sunset,  and  to  re¬ 
sume  the  journey  at  midnight.  In  this 
way  the  private  traveller  may  traverse 
the  deserts  at  the  rate  of  nearly  40  miles 
a-day,  but  the  journey  is  of  the  most 
fatiguing  kind  ;  even  a  very  strong  man 
like  Colonel  Burnaby  could  hardly  keep 
awake  on  his  horse  ;  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  threw  himself  down  on  the  snow, 
without  tent  or  fire,  and  fell  fast  asleep 
on  the  instant. 

In  some  parts  the  desert  is  broken  by 
ravines,  into  which  the  traveller  would 
fall  if  he  lost  the  track  ;  and  the  wide 
expanse  is  usually  a  monotonous  level, 
where  only  the  practised  eye  of  the 
native  guides  can  keep  their  way.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  read  that  a  Cossack  ex¬ 
pedition  once  so  entifely  lost  its  way 
that,  instead  of  emerging  horn  the  desert 
at  Khiva,  it  found  itself  upon  the  inhospi¬ 
table  shores  of  the  Aral  Sea,  and  from 
sheer  famine  had  to  give  itself  up  as 
slaves  to  the  Khivans.  But  to  the  Kir¬ 
ghiz  and  other  nomads  of  the  steppes, 
”  the  Book  of  Nature  is  as  familiar  as 
the  Koran  is  to  the  Moullah.  The  vision 
of  the  Kirghiz  is  very  extraordinary,  and 
my  guide  could  discern  objects  with  the 
naked  eye  which  I  could  hardly  distin- 
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guish  with  the  help  of  my  glasses.  His 
knowledge  of  locality,  also,  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  Sometimes,  when  no  track 
could  be  seen,  he  would  get  off  his 
horse,  and  search  for  flowers  or  grass. 
If  he  could  find  any,  he  would  then  be 
able  to  judge,  by  their  appearance,  as  to 
the  district  in  which  we  were.” 

It  is  the  more  wonderful  that  the 
guides  never  miss  their  way  in  those 
trackless  wastes  when  so  much  of  the 
journey  is  performed  at  night.  But  the 
sky  is  singularly  clear.  In  those  water¬ 
less  and  hill-less  regions  there  are  no 
vapors  to  rise  into  the  atmosphere,  form¬ 
ing  clouds  or  haze.  The  same  clearness 
of  the  sky  which  so  aggravates  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  traveller  in  the  summer-time, 
when  the  sun  shines  down  without  a  veil; 
and  the  sky  overhead  glares  and  fcorches 
like  molten  brass,  is  of  great  advantage 
to  the  traveller  during  the  long  nights  of 
winter.  The  moon  lights  up  the  desert 
with  unsurpassable  brightness  and  lus¬ 
tre.  One  evening  the  brushwood  for  the 
fire  was  so  damp,  and  the  acrid  smoke 
became  so  intolerable,  that  it  was  better 
to  face  »he  cold  without  covering  ;  so 
the  top-piece  of  the  tent  was  removed, 
leaving  only  the  sides  standing.  ”  It 
was  a  glorious  evening  ;  the  stars,  as  seen 
from  the  snow-covered  desert,  were 
brighter  and  more  dazzling  than  any  I 
had  hitherto  witnessed,” — albeit  he  had 
sojourned  on  the  deserts  of  Africa. 
”  From  time  to  time  some  glittering 
meteor  shot  across  the  heavens.  A  mo¬ 
mentary  track  of  vivid  flame  traced  out 
its  course  through  space.  Showers  of 
orbs  of  falling  fire  flashed  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  disappeared.  Myriads 
of  constellations  and  worlds  above 
sparkled  like  gems  in  a  priceless  diadem. 
It  was  a  magnificent  pyrotechnic  display 
— Nature  being  the  sole  actor  in  the 
spectacle.  It  was  well  worth  a  journey 
even  to  Central  Asia.”  On  another  oc¬ 
casion,  when  the  tent  was  struck  at  mid¬ 
night  to  resume  the  journey.  Colonel 
Burnaby  says  :  ”  It  was  a  strange,  weird 
scene  ;  the  vast  snow-covered  steppe  lit 
up  as  brightly  as  if  it  were  midday  by  a 
thousand  constellations,  which  reflected 
themselves  in  the  cold  white  sheet  be¬ 
low.  Not  a  cloud  dimmed  the  majesty 
of  the  heavens  ;  the  wind  had  lulled,  and 
no  sounds  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night” 

These  sandy  deserts  are  utterly  unin¬ 


habitable  ;  and  even  on  the  pastoral 
steopes,  where  the  nomadic  tribes  move 
about  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  it  is  a 
hard  battle  to  support  life.  These  tribes 
never  think  of  killing  a  sheep  in  the 
summer  months,  in  which  half  of  the 
year  they  live  entirely  upon  milk  from 
their  flocks,  and  upon  grain  which  they 
obtain  in  exchange  for  their  live  stock 
from  the  settled  districts.  To  kill  and 
eat  a  sheep  is  an  extravagance  never  in¬ 
dulged  in  save  during  the  hard  times  of 
winter  ;  and  it  is  a  great  event,  to 
be  remembered  for  months.  ”  The 
road  to  a  Kirghiz’s  heart  lies  through  his 
stomach  ;”  and  the  voracious  repasts  oc¬ 
casionally  witnessed  by  Colonel  Burnaby 
recall  to  one’s  thoughts  the  early  times 
of  our  race,  when  the  supreme  object  of 
human  life  was  simply  to  support  exist¬ 
ence,  and  when  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end  the  daily  task  was  a  struggle 
for  food — not  for  “  livelihood,”  as  now¬ 
adays,  but  for  bare  food — without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  time  to  think  of  comforts  of  dress 
or  dwelling,  such  as  even  the  poorest  of 
our  poor  now  partake  of. 

Such,  then,  are  the  stern  physical  ob¬ 
stacles  which  Russia  has  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter  in  her  advance  across  this  region  to 
meet  two  other  of  the  greatest  Powers  of 
the  world.  The  first  military  expedition 
in  Central  Asia  undertaken  by  Russia 
during  the  present  century,  or,  indeed, 
since  the  failure  of  Peter  the  Great’s  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Khiva,  was  in  1839. 
And  Khiva  was  again  the  object.  But 
this  time  the  advance  was  made,  not  as 
before,  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  but  by  a  long  march  from  the 
extreme  north — starting  from  Orenburg, 
and  marching  southward  by  the  western 
side  of  the  -Aral  Sea.  General  Peroffsky 
set  out  with  4500  fighting  men,  and  22 
pieces  of  artillery,  and,  besides  horse- 
transport,  he  took  with  him  ro,ooo 
camels,  with  2000  Kirghiz  drivers.  But 
when  he  got  only  half-way  to  Khiva, 
and  before  the  main  body  had  even  seen 
the  enemy,  the  expedition  had  to  retreat 
— having  lost  two*thirds  of  the  troops, 
and  9000  camels,  besides  an  immense 
number  of  horses. 

It  was  only  about  sixteen  years  ago 
that  the  real  and  continuous  advance  of 
Russia  began.  By  that  time  the  head  of 
the  Aral  Sea  had  been  reached,  and 
Fort  Kazalinsk  had  been  erected  at  the 
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nouth  of  the  Jaxartes.  And  that  great 
and  navigable  river  opened  a  highway 
through  the  steppes  and  deserts  up  to 
the  distant  states  on  the  lowlands  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  mountain  range  which 
divides  Asia  in  its  central  region. 
"  The  Russian  frontier,”  said  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  in  substance,  in  1864, 
“  cannot  remain  where  it  is.  At  present  it 
borders  only  with  lawless  nomadic  tribes, 
with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
settled  relations.  We  must  of  necessity 
go  on  until  we  reach  the  settled  states, 
with  whom  we  can  enter  into  peaceful 
commercial  relations,  profitable  to  both 
parties.  And  there  and  then  we  shall 
stop.”  And  so,  up  the  course  of  the 
Jaxartes  marched  the  Russian  troops. 
But  the  settled  states  which  they  were 
approaching  did  not  relish  this  invasion 
of  a  region  over  which  their  dominion 
then  extended.  Thus  it  happened  that, 
when  the  Russians  had  advanced  some 
200  miles  up  the  Jaxartes  River,  they 
found  the  Khokandian  troops  guarding 
the  frontier  town  of  Ak  Mechet.  The 
Khokandians  were  defeated,  and  there 
the'Russians  built  Fort  No.  2,  orPeroff- 
sky.  Other  200  miles  were  overpassed, 
and  the  town  of  Hazret  (now  called 
Turkistan)  fell  before  the  Russian  at¬ 
tack.  General  Tchernayeff  was  now  the 
hero  of  the  advance.  Chimkent  was 
captured  (Nov.,  1864,)  by  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  ;  and  at  length  the  invaders  drew 
near  to  Tashkent,  the  chief  city  of  the 
khanate,  with  80,000  inhabitants — situ¬ 
ated  in  a  valley  adjoining  the  Upper 
Jaxartes,  and  nearly  600  miles  from  the 
Russian  starting-point  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river.  Or  if,  more  correctly,  we 
date  the  military  base  of  the  Russian  ex¬ 
pedition  ai  Orenburg,  the  flourishing 
City  of  Tashkent,  which  they  were  thus 
approaching,  was  distant  from  that  base 
nearly  1200  miles.  Immediately  after 
the  capture  of  Chimkent,  and  before  the 
year  1864  had  closed.  General  Tcher- 
nayefl  advanced  in  a  reconnoitring  expe¬ 
dition  toward  Tashkent,  and  finally 
made  a  sudden  assaulr  upon  that  city,  in 
which  he  was  repulsed.  Six  months 
afterward  (July,  1865,)  he  stormed  the 
city,  with  a  loss  of  only  about  a  hundred 
in  killed  and  w’ounded,  in  which  number 
there  were  no  officers,  and  Tchernayeff 
became  known  in  the  West  as  the  ”  Con¬ 
queror  of  Tashkent.” 


Thus,  advancing  m  a  south-easteily 
course  from  Orenburg,  first  to  the  Aral 
Sea,  and  thence  up  the  River  Jaxartes — 
in  a  diagonal  line  across  the  western  part 
of  Central  Asia — the  Russians  by  the 
end  of  1865  had  acquired  the  whole 
country  lying  to  the  north  (or  rather 
north-east)  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  west¬ 
ward  up  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  chain  which  divides  Central  Asia. 
Pursuing  this  south-easterly  line  of  ad¬ 
vance,  they  next  came  upon  the  little 
state  of  Khokan,  near  the  head  of  the 
Jaxartes  River,  and  lying  among  the  high¬ 
lands  of  the  great  dividing  chain  ;  and 
the  annexation  of  this  ren.ote  corner,  in 
1866,  completed  the  advance  in  this 
direction,  and  carried  the  Russian  fron¬ 
tier  southward  to  the  Terek  Pass  and 
the  plateau  of  Pamir  —  overlooking 
Kashgar  and  Yarkand  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Russian  line  of  advance 
then  turned  due  westward,  bending 
back  in  the  direction  of  Khiva  and  the 
Caspian.  The  annexation  of  Tashkent 
and  Khokan  had  brought  the  Russians 
upon  the  eastern  front  of  the  large  state 
or  khanate  of  Bokhara.  This  khanate 
is  protected  in  the  north  by  the  Kizzil 
Kum  desert,  which  separates  it  from  the 
lower  course  of  the  Jaxartes  River.  But 
the  Russians  had  passed  round  this  des¬ 
ert  in  their  south-easterly  advance,  and 
now  came  upon  the  state  of  Bokhara 
from  the  rear.  The  state  of  Bokhara 
consists  of  the  broad  and  fertile  oasis 
along  the  course  of  the  Zarafshan  River, 
and  the  Russians  were  now  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  highlands  from  which  the 
Zarafshan  descends.  As  the  easiest 
route,  however,  they  marched  across  the 
narrow  desert  which  separates  the  Upper 
Jaxartes  from  the  watershed  of  the  Zar¬ 
afshan,  and  then  marched  westward 
down  the  course  of  that  river  to  Samar¬ 
kand  and  Bokhara.  The  Bokhariot 
army  was  scattered  to  the  winds  at  the 
battleof  Zerabulak,in  July,  1868,  Samar¬ 
kand  was  occupied,  and  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara  became  a  feudatory  of  the  Czar. 

Khiva  alone  remained  independent. 
But  in  1873  the  command  was  at  length 
given  from  St.  Petersburg  for  a  com¬ 
bined  attack  against  this  last  of  the 
khanates.  One  column  was  to  advance 
from  Tashkent  by  Samarkand  and  Bok¬ 
hara,  and  thence  westward  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oxus.  A  second  ex- 
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pedition  was  to  start  from  Kazalinsk  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Jaxartes,  on  the  norih- 
east  side  of  the  Aral  Sea,  and  was  to 
make  its  way  across  the  sandy  wastes  of 
the  Kizzil  Kum  ;  a  third  expedition  was 
to  set  out  from  Orenburg  across  the  pas¬ 
toral  steppes  to  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  Aral,  and  thence  march  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oxus,  from  which  point  there  was 
easy  marching  up  that  river  to  the  City 
of  Khiva.  Lastly,  two  columns  were  to 
advance  from  the  Caspian — one  from 
Krasnovodsk  across  the  Urst-Urt,  to 
join  the  Orenburg  column  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  Aral  Sea  ;  and  the 
other,  and  more  southerly,  from  Chikis- 
lar,  which  had  to  march  north-eastward 
to  Khiva  through  the  sandy  wastes. 
This  last-named  column,  under  Colonel 
Markosoff,  wholly  failed,  and  the  entire 
force  was  within  an  ace  of  perishing  from 
heat  and  want  of  water  in  the  desert. 
The  column  from  Kazalinsk,  in  crossing 
the  Kizzil  Kum,  nearly  shared  the  same 
fate,  owing  to  the  ambition  of  .the  com¬ 
mander,  who  desired  to  take  a  new 
route  ;  and  it  arrived  too  late  at  the  field 
of  operations.  But  the  column  from 
Orenburg  made  its  long  march  success¬ 
fully  ;  so  also  did  the  column  from 
Krasnovodsk  on  the  Caspian,  which 
joined  the  Orenburg  column  in  the  delta 
of  the  Oxus  ;  the  combined  force  reach 
ing  Khiva  simultaneously  with  Kauff¬ 
man’s  column,  which  had  advanced  from 
Tashkent  by  Samarkand  and  Bokhara, 


and  thence  down  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Oxus.  Khiva  fell  without  a  strug¬ 
gle  ;  the  khan  became  a  feudatory  of 
the  Czar  ;  and  the  Russians  built  the 
fort  of  Petro-AIexandrovosk  within  his 
territories,on  the  south  bank  of  the  Oxus. 

Thus  the  whole  western  half  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia — namely,  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Roof  of  the  World — is  now  really, 
although  not  wholly  in  name,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Czar.  All  the  states 
have  been  conquered.  A  quadrangular 
mountain  region,  formed  by  the  Roof  of 
the  World  and  the  lofty  mountain  ranges 
running  westward  from  it,  down  which 
flow  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus,  sepa¬ 
rates  the  Khokandian  frontier  of  Russia 
from  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Where  these 
mountain  ridges  sink  into  the  plains,  a 
straight  and  easy  road  leads  southward 
from  Samarkand  across  the  Oxus  to  the 
Bameean  Pass.  But  westward  from  this 
point,  beginning  about  Balkh,  the  Kara 
Kum  desert,  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Oxus,  extends  all  the  way  to  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  covering  the  northern  frontier  of 
Persia.  The  Russians  are  now  working 
round  this  desert,  by  their  expeditions 
against  the  Tekke  Turcomans,  and  will 
find  their  best  road  to  India  up  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Attrek  River.  In  a  second 
article  we  shall  complete  our  description 
of  Central  Asia,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
eastern  part,  where  the  Muscovite  and 
Mongolian  Empires  meet  in  rivalry,  and 
probably  in  conflict.  —  Blackwood' s 
Magazine. 
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Forgive  the  fault,  if  sometimes  on  Thy  day. 

And  in  Thine  house,  my  prayer  hath  folded  wing  ; 

My  spirit  turned  from  Thee  to  things  of  sense. 

And  found  delight  in  vain  imagining. 

Ah,  cool  and  quiet  places  where  men  pray  ! 

Without,  the  gentle  sound  of  cawing  rooks, 

VVithin,  the  country  faces  flushed  with  health. 

The  white  smocks  bent  above  the  dog-eared  books  ; 

Soft  breath  of  mignonette  and  scented  thyme 
From  the  warm  hands  of  children  sitting  by, 

And  through  the  open  door  a  veil  of  elm 
Across  the  glory  of  the  summer  sky  ; 

The  sound  of  voices  in  the  shady  lane. 

The  trembling  heat  above  some  quiet  mound  — 
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And  here  the  sunbeams’  painting  on  the  wall, 

The  ivy's  shimmering  shadow  on  the  ground  ; 

And  everywhere  a  presence,  without  name. 

Subtle,  ineffable, — a  spell,  no  more, — 

Breathing  from  arch  and  elm,  from  flower  and  groin. 

Ay,  from  the  trodden  stones  upon  the  floor, — 

A  something  that  we  know  is  not,  to-day, 

•A  somewhat  that  gives  strength  to  prayer  and  song  ; 

And  if  we  miss  it,  as  we  kneel  to  pray. 

Art  Thou  extreme,  O  Lord,  to  mark  it  wrong? 

Nay,  for  the  desolate  town  was  never  Thine, 

Unloveliness  hath  never  part  in  Thee  ! 

Yet,  where  gross  man  has  marred  Thy  handiwork. 

Souls,  that  he  could  not  reach,  are  white  and  free. 

So  that  I  breathe  the  breath  of  fragrant  lives, 

And  learn  that  where  flowers  sicken,  hearts  grow  strong. 

The  better  man  within  me  cries,  “  Content !” 

Albeit  the  weaker,  whispers  still  “  How  long?” 

'  — The  Spectator. 


WHITE  WINGS;  A  YACHTING  ROMANCE. 
BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

BACKWARD  THOUGHTS. 

That  was  a  beautiful  morning  on 
which  we  got  up  at  an  unearthly  hour 
to  see  the  Youth  depart — all  of  us,  that 
is  to  say,  except  Mary  Avon.  And  yet 
she  was  not  usually  late.  The  Laird 
could  not  understand  it.  He  kept  walk¬ 
ing  from  one  room  to  another,  or  hover¬ 
ing  about  the  hall  ;  and  when  the  break¬ 
fast  gong  sounded,  he  refused  to  come 
in  and  take  his  place  without  his  accus¬ 
tomed  companion.  But  just  at  this 
moment  whom  should  he  behold  enter¬ 
ing  by  the  open  door  but  Mary  Avon 
herself — laden  with  her  artistic  impedi¬ 
menta.  He  pounced  on  her  at  once, 
and  seized  the  canvas. 

“  Bless  me,  lassie,  what  have  ye  been 
about  ?  Have  ye  done  all  this  this 
morning  ?  Ye  must  have  got  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night !” 

It  was  but  a  rough  sketch,  afte*"  all — 
or  the  beginnings  of  a  sketch,  rather — 
of  the  wide,  beautiful  sea  and  mountain 
view  from  the  garden  of  Castle  Osprey. 

“  I  thought,  sir,”  said  she,  in  a  some¬ 
what  hesitating  way,  ”  that  you  might 
perhaps  be  so  kind  as  to  accept  from  me 


those  sketches  I  have  made  on  board  the 
White  Dove — and — and  if  they  were  at 
Denny-mains,  I  should  like  to  have  tl)e 
series  complete — and — and  it  would 
naturally  begin  with  a  sketch  from  the 
garden  here — ” 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  with 
a  grave,  perhaps  wistful,  kindness  in  his 
face. 

“My  lass,  I  would  rather  have  seen 
you  at  Denny-mains.” 

That  was  the  very  last  word  he  ever 
uttered  'concerning  the  dream  that  had 
just  been  disturbed.  And  it  w’as  only 
about  this  time,  I  think,  that  we  began 
to  recognize  the  simple,  large,  noble 
nature  of  this  mnn.  We  had  been  too 
much  inclined  to  regard  the  mere  husks 
and  externals  of  his  character — to  laugh 
at  his  assumption  of  parochial  impor¬ 
tance,  his  solemn  discussions  of  the  Sem¬ 
ple  case,  his  idiotic  stories  about  Hom- 
esh.  And  it  was  not  a  mere  freak  of 
generosity  that  revealed  to  us  something 
of  the  finer  nature  of  this  old  Scotch¬ 
man.  People  as  rich  as  he  have  often 
paid  bigger  sums  than  £10,300  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  hobby.  But  it  was  to 
put  away  his  hobby — it  was  to  destroy 
forever  the  “  dream  of  his  old  age  ”— 
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that  he  had  been  thus  munificent  tow¬ 
ard  this  girl.  And  there  was  no  com¬ 
plaint  or  regret.  He  had  told  us  it  was 
time  for  him  to  put  away  childish  things. 
And  this  was  the  last  word  said — “  My 
lass,  I  would  rather  have  seen  you  at 
Denny-mains.” 

The  Laird  was  exceedingly  facetious 
at  this  breakfast-party,  and  his  nephew 
had  a  bad  time  of  it.  There  were  mys¬ 
terious  questions  about  Messrs.  Hughes, 
Barnes  &  Barnes  ;  as  to  whether  con¬ 
sultations  were  best  held  in  stubble  or 
in  turnips  ;  or  whether  No  5  shot  was  the 
best  for  bringing  down  briefs  ;  and  so 
forth.  .  \ 

“  Never  mind,  uncle,”  said  the  Youth, 
good-naturedly.  ”  1  will  send  you  some 
partridges  for  the  larder  of  the  yacht.” 

“  You  need  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind,”  said  the  Laird  ;  “before  you  are 
in  Bedfordshire  the  White  Dove  will  be 
many  a  mile  away  from  the  course  of 
luggage  steamers.” 

”  Oh,  are  you  ready  to  start,  then, 
sir  ?”  said  his  hostess. 

”  This  very  meenute,  if  it  pleases 
you,”  said  he. 

She  looked  rather  alarmed,  but  said 
nothing.  In  the  meantime  the  wagon¬ 
ette  had  come  to  the  door. 

By  and  by  there  was  a  small  party  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  steps  to  see  the  Youth 
drive  off.  And  now  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  make  that  speech  of  thanks 
which  his  uncle  had  pointed  out  was 
distinctly  due  from  him.  The  Laird, 
indeed,  regarded  his  departure  with  a 
critical  air,  and  no  doubt  waited  to  see 
how  his  nephew  would  acquit  himself. 

Perhaps  the  Youth  had  forgotten.  At 
all  events,  having  bidden  good-by  to 
the  others,  he  shook  hands  last  of  all 
with  his  hostess,  and  said  lightly — 

“  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  whole  thing  tremendously.” 

Then  he  jumped  into  the  wagonette, 
and  took  off  his  cap  as  a  parting  salute, 
and  away  he  went.  The  Laird  frowned. 
When  he  was  a  young  man  that  was  not 
the  way  in  which  hospitality  was  ac¬ 
knowledged. 

Then  Mary  .\von  turned  from  regard¬ 
ing  the  departing  wagonette. 

"  Are  we  to  get  ready  to  start  ?”  said 
she. 

“What  do  you  say,  sir  ?”  asks  the 
hostess  of  the  Laird. 


“  I  am  at  your  service,”  he  replies. 

And  so  it  appeared  to  be  arranged. 
But  still  Queen  Titania  looked  irreso¬ 
lute  and  uneasy.  She  did  not  at  once 
set  the  whole*  house  in  an  uproar  ;  or 
send  down  for  the  men  ;  or  begin  her¬ 
self  to  harry  the  garden.  She  kept  loi¬ 
tering  about  the  door  ;  pretending  to 
look  at  the  signs  of  the  weather.  At 
last  Mary  said — 

“  Well,  in  any  case,  you  will  be  more 
than  an  hour  in  having  the  things  car¬ 
ried  down  ;  so  I  will  do  a  little  bit  more 
to  that  sketch  in  the  meantime.” 

The  moment  she  was  gone,  her  hostess 
says  in  a  hurried  whisper  to  the  Laird — 

“  Will  you  come  into  the  library,  sir, 
for  a  moment  ?” 

He  obediently  followed  her  ;  and  she 
shut  the  door. 

“  Are  we  to  start  without  Angus 
Sutherland?”  she  asked,  without  cir¬ 
cumlocution. 

“  1  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  said 
the  wily  Laird. 

Then  she  was  forced  to  explain,  which 
she  did  in  a  somewhat  nervous  manner. 

“  Mary  has  told  me,  sir,  of  your  very, 
very  great  generosity  to  her.  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  thank  you,  too.” 

“  There  is  not  another  word  to  be 
said  about  it,”  he  said  simply.  “  I 
found  a  small  matter  wrong  in  the  world 
that  I  thought  I  could  put  right  ;  and  I 
did  it ;  and  now  we  start  fresh  and 
straight  again.  That  is  all.” 

“  But  about  Angus  Sutherland,”  said 
she  still  more  timidly.  “  You  were 
quite  right  in  your  conjectures — at  least, 
I  imagine  so — indeed,  I  am  sure  of  it. 
And  now,  don’t  you  think  we  should 
send  for  him  ?” 

“  The  other  day,  ma’am,”  said  he 
slowly,  “  I  informed  ye  that  when  I 
considered  my  part  done  I  would  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands  entirely.  I 
had  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  lass, 
no  doubt,  to  make  sure  of  my  ground  ; 
though  I  felt  it  was  not  a  business  fit  for 
an  old  bachelor  like  me  to  intermeddle 
wi’.  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better,  as  I  say,  to  leave  the  matter 
in  your  hands  entirely.” 

The  woman  looked  rather  bewildered. 

”  But  what  am  I  to  do?”  said  she. 
‘‘  Mary  will  never  allow  me  to  send  for 
him — and  I  have  not  his  address  in  any 
case — ” 
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The  Laird  took  a  telegram  from  his 
breast-pocket. 

“  There  it  is,”  said  he,  ”  until  the 
end  of  this  week,  at  all  events.” 

She  looked  at  it  hesitatingly  ;  it  was 
from  the  office  of  the  magazine  that  .An¬ 
gus  Sutherland  edited  ;  and  was  in  re¬ 
ply  to  a  question  of  the  Laird’s.  Then 
she  lifted  her  eyes. 

”  Do  you  think  1  might  ask  Ma'y  her¬ 
self  ?” 

“  That  is  for  a  woman  to  decide,” 
said  he  ;  and  again  she  was  thrown  back 
on  her  own  resources. 

Well,  this  midge  of  a  woman  has  some 
courage,  too.  She  began  to  reflect  on 
what  the  Laird  had  adventured,  and 
done,  for  the  sake  of  this  girl  ;  and  was 
she  not  prepared  to  risk  something  also? 
After  all,  if  these  two  had  been  foster¬ 
ing  a  vain  delusion,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  it  destroyed  at  once. 

And  so  she  went  out  into  the  garden, 
where  she  found  Miss  .Avon  again  seat¬ 
ed  at  her  easel.  She  went  gently  over 
to  her  ;  she  had  the  telegram  in  her 
hand.  For  a  second  or  two  she  stood  ir¬ 
resolute  ;  then  she  boldly  walked  across 
the  lawn,  and  put  her  hand  on  the  girl’s 
shoulder.  With  the  other  hand  she  held 
the  telegram  before  Mary  Avon’s  eyes. 

“  Maiy,”  said  she,  in  a  very  low  and 
gentle  voice.  “  Will  you  write  to  him 
now  and  ask  him  to  come  back  ?” 

The  girl  dropped  the  brush  she’  had 
been  holding  on  to  the  grass,  and  her 
face  got  very  pale. 

"  Oh,  how  could  I  do  that  ?”  said 
she,  in  an  equally  low — and  frightened — 
voice. 

‘  ‘You  sent  him  away.” 

There  was  no  answer.  The  elder 
woman  waited  ,  she  only  saw  that  Mary 
Avon’s  fingers  were  working  nervously 
with  the  edge  of  the  palette 

”  Mary,”  said  she  at  length,  ”  am  I 
right  in  imagining  the  cause  of  your 
sending  him  away  ?  May  I  write  and 
explain,  if  you  will  not  ?” 

”  Oh,  how  can  you  explain  ?”  the  girl 
said,  almost  piteously.  "  It  is  better  as 
it  is.  Did  you  not  hear  what  the  kind¬ 
est  friend  I  ever  found  in  the  world  had 
to  say  of  me  yesterday,  about  young 
people  who  were  too  prudent,  and  were 
mercenary  ;  and  how  he  had  no  respect 
for  young  people  who  thought  too  much 
about  money — ” 


”  Mary,  Mary  !”  the  other  said,  “  he 
was  not  speaking  about  you.  You  mer¬ 
cenary  !  He  was  speaking  about  a 
young  man  who  would  throw  over  his 
sweetheart  for  the  sake  of  money.  You 
mercenary  !  Well,  let  me  appeal  to 
Angus  !  \V*hen  I  explain  to  him,  and 
ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  you,  I  will 
abide  by  his  answer.” 

“  Well,  I  did  not  think  of  myself  ;  it 
was  for  his  sake  I  did  it,”  said  the  girl, 
in  a  somewhat  broken  voice  ;  and  tears 
began  to  steal  down  her  cheeks,  and  she 
held  her  head  away. 

”  Well,  then,  I  won’t  bother  you  any 
more,  M^y,”  said  the  other,  in  her 
kindliest  ^’ay.  “  I  won’t  ask  you  to  do 

anything,  except  to  get  ready  to  get 
down  to  the  yacht.” 

“  At  once  ?”  said  the  girl,  instantly 
getting  up,  and  drying  her  eyes.  She 
seemed  greatly  relieved  by  this  intima¬ 
tion  of  an  immediate  start. 

“  As  soon  as  the  men  have  the  lug¬ 
gage  taken  down.” 

“  Oh,  that  will  be  very  pleasant,” 
said  she,  immediately  beginning  to  put 
away  her  colors.  “  What  a  fine  breeze  ! 

I  am  sure  I  shall  be  ready  in  fifteen 
minutes.” 

Then  the  usual  bustle  began  ;  mes¬ 
sages  flying  up  and  down,  and  the  gig 
and  dingey  racing  each  other  to  the 
shore  and  back  again.  By  twelve  o’clock 
everything  had  been  got  on  board. 
Then  the  White  Dove  gently  glided  away 
from  her  moorings  ;  we  had  started  on 
our  last  and  longest  voyage. 

It  seemed  innumerable  ages  since  we 
had  been  in  our  sea-home.  And  that 
first  glance  round  the  saloon — as  our  ab¬ 
sent  friend  the  Doctor  had  remarked — 
called  up  a  multitude  of  recollections, 
mostly  converging  to  a  general  sense  of 
snugness,  and  remoteness,  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship.  The  Laird  sank  down  into  a 
corner  of  one  of  the  couches,  and  said — 

“  Well,  I  think  I  could  spend  the  rest 
of  my  days  in  this  yacht.  It  seems  as  if 
I  had  lived  in  it  for  many,  many  years.” 

But  Miss  Avon  would  not  let  him  re¬ 
main  below  ;  it  was  a  fine  sailing  day  ; 
and  very  soon  we  were  all  on  deck.  A 
familiar  scene? — this  expanse  of  blue 
sea,  curling  with  white  here  and  there  ; 
with  a  dark  blue  sky  overhead,  and  all 
around  the  grand  panorama  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  their  rich  September  hues  ?  The 
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sea  is  never  familiar.  In  its  constant 
and  moving  change,  its  secret  and  slum¬ 
bering  power,  its  connection  with  the 
great  unknown  beyond  the  visible  hori¬ 
zon,  you  never  become  familiar  with  the 
sea.  We  may  recognize  the  well-known 
landmarks  as  we  steal  away  to  the  north 
— the  long  promontory  and  white  light¬ 
house  of  Lismore,  the  ruins  of  Duart, 
the  woods  of  Scallasdale,  the  glimpse 
into  Loch  Aline — and  we  may  use  these 
things  only  to  calculate  our  progress  ; 
but  always  around  us  is  the  strange  life 
and  motion  and  infinitude  of  the  sea, 
which  never  becomes  familiar. 

We  had  started  with  a  light  favorable 
wind,  of  the  sort  that  we  had  come  to 
call  a  Mary-Avon  steering  breeze  ;  but 
after  luncheon  this  died  away,  and  we 
lay  idly  for  a  long  time  opposite  the 
dark-green  woods  of  Fuinary.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  wan  and  spectral  look 
about  the  sunshine  of  this  afternoon, 
and  there  were  some  long,  ragged  shreds 
of  cloud  in  the  southern  heavens — just 
over  the  huge  round  shoulders  of  the 
Mull  Mountains — that  told  us  we  were 
not  likely  to  be  harassed  by  any  pro¬ 
tracted  calms.  And,  in  fact,  occasional 
puffs  and  squalls  came  over  from  the 
south  which,  if  they  did  not  send  us  on 
much  farther,  at  least  kept  e\crybody 
on  the  alert. 

And  at  length, we  got  it.  The  gloom 
over  the  mountains  had  deepened,  and 
the  streaks  of  sunlit  sky  that  were  vis¬ 
ible  here  and  there  had  a  curious  cop¬ 
pery  tinge  about  them.  Then  we  heard 
a  hissing  in  toward  the  shore,  and  the 
darkening  band  on  the  sea  spread  rapid¬ 
ly  out  to  us  ;  then  there  was  a  violent 
shaking  of  blocks  and  spars,  and,  as  the 
White  Dove  bent  to  the  squall  a  most 
frightful  clatter  was  heard  below,  show¬ 
ing  that  some  careless  people  had  been 
about.  Then  away  went  the  yacht  like 
an  arrow  !  We  cared  little  for  the  gusts 
of  rain  that  came  whipping  across  from 
time  to  time.  We  would  not  even  go 
down  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done 
in  the  cabins.  John  of  Skye,  with  his 
savage  hatred  of  the  long  calms  we  had 
endured,  refused  to  lower  his  gaff-topsail. 
At  last  he  was  “  letting  her  have  it.” 

We  spun  along,  with  the  water  hissing 
away  from  our  wake  ;  but  the  squall  had 
not  had  time  to  raise  anything  of  a  sea, 
so  there  was  but  little  need  for  the 


women  to  duck  their  heads  to  the  spray. 
Promontory  after  promontory,  bay  after 
bay  was  passed,  until  far  ahead  of  us, 
through  the  driving  mists  of  rain,  we 
could  make  out  the  white  shaft  of  Ru- 
na-Gaul  lighthouse.  But  here  another 
condition  of  affairs  confronted  us. 
When  we  turned  her  nose  to  the  south, 
to  beat  in  to  Tobermory  harbor,  the 
squall  was  coming  tearing  out  of  that 
cup  among  the  hills  with  an  exceeding 
violence.  When  the  spray  sprang  high 
at  the  bows,  the  flying  shreds  of  it  that 
reached  us  bore  an  uncommon  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  thong  of  a  whip.  The 
topsail  was  got  down,  the  mizzen  taken 
in,  and  thei\  we  proceeded  to  fight  our 
way  into  the  harbor  in  a  series  of  tacks 
that  seemed  to  last  only  a  quarter  of  a 
second.  VVTat  with  the  howling  of  the 
wind,  that  blew  back  his  orders  in  his 
face,  and  what  with  the  wet  decks,  that 
caused  the  men  to  stumble  now  and 
again,  and  what  with  the  number  of 
vessels  in  the  bay,  that  cut  short  his 
tacks  at  every  turn.  Captain  John  of 
Skye  had  an  exciting  time  of  it.  But  we 
knew  him  of  old.  He  ”  put  on  ”  an 
extra  tack,  when  there  was  no  need  for 
it,  and  slipped  through  between  a  fish¬ 
ing-smack  and  a  large  schooner,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  ”  showing  off.”  And 
then  the  White  Dove  was  allowed  to  go 
up  to  the  wind,  and  slowly  slackened  her 
pace,  and  the  anchor  went  out  with  a 
roar.  We  were  probably  within  a  yard 
of  the  precise  spot  where  w-e  had  last 
anchored  in  the  Tobermory  Bay. 

It  blew  and  rained  hard  all  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  we  did  not  even  think  of  go¬ 
ing  on  deck  after  dinner.  We  were 
quite  content  as  we  were.  Somehow',  a 
new  and  secret  spirit  of  cheerfulness  had 
got  possession  of  certain  members  of 
this  party,  without  any  ostensible  cause. 
There  was  no  longer  the  depression  that 
had  prevailed  about  West  LochTarbert. 
When  Mary  Avon  played  bezique  with 
the  Laird,  it  was  to  a  scarcely  audible 
accompaniment  of  “  The  Queen’s 
Maries.” 

Nor  did  the  evening  pass  without  an 
incident  worthy  of  some  brief  mention. 
There  is,  in  the  White  Dove,  a  state¬ 
room  which  really  acts  as  a  passage, 
during  the  day,  between  the  saloon  and 
the  forecastle ;  and,  when  this  state¬ 
room  is  not  in  use.  Master  Fred  is  in  the 
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habit  of  converting  it  into  a  sort  of  pan¬ 
try,  seeing  that  it  adjoins  his  galley. 
Now,  on  this  evening,  when  our  shifty 
Friedrich  d’or  came  in  with  soda-water 
and  such  like  things,  he  took  occasion 
to  say  to  the  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
on  board, 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  mem,  but  there 
is  no  one  now  in  this  state-room,  and 
will  I  use  it  for  a  pantry  ?” 

“  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
Fred,”  said  she  quite  sharply. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

A  TOAST.  * 

"  I  AM  almost  afraid  of  what  I  have 
done  ;  but  it  is  past  recall  now.  ’  ’  This  is 
the  mysterious  sentence  one  hears  on 
climbing  up  the  companion  next  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  Queen  Titania  and  the  Laird 
who  are  talking  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  third 
person  appears  they  become  consciously 
and  guiltily  silent.  What  does  it  mat¬ 
ter  ?  We  have  other  work  on  hand  than 
prying  into  twopenny-halfpenny  secrets. 

For  we  have  resolved  on  starting  away 
for  the  north  in  spite  of  this  fractious 
weather.  A  more  unpromising-looking 
morning,  indeed,  for  setting  out  could 
not  well  be  imagined — windy,  and  wet, 
and  squally  ;  the  driven  green  sea  outside 
springing  white  where  it  meets  the  line 
of  the  coast ;  Loch  Sunart  and  its 
mountains  hidden  away  altogether  be¬ 
hind  the  mists  of  rain  ;  wan  flashes  of 
sunlight  here  .and  there  only  serving  to 
show  how  swiftly  the  clouds  are  flying. 
But  the  White  Dove  has  been  drying 
her  wings  alt  the  summer ;  she  can 
afford  to  face  a  shower  now.  And  while 
the  men  are  hoisting  the  sail  and  getting 
the  anchor  hove  short,  our  two  women¬ 
folk  array  themselves  in  tightly-shaped 
ulsters,  with  hoods  drawn  over  their 
heads ;  and  the  Laird  appears  in  a 
waterproof  reaching  to  his  heels  ;  and 
even  the  skylights  have  their  tarpaulins 
thrown  over.  Dirty  weather  or  no,  we 
mean  to  start. 

There  are  two  or  three  yachts  in  the 
bay,  the  last  of  the  summer  fleet  all  hast¬ 
ening  away  to  the  south.  There  is  no 
movement  on  the  decks  of  any  one  of 
them.  Here  and  there,  however,  in 
sheltered  places — under  a  bit  of  awning, 
or  standing  by  the  doors  of  deck-salons 


— we  can  make  out  huddled  groups  of 
people,  who  are  regarding,  with  a  par¬ 
donable  curiosity,  the  operations  of 
John  of  Skye  and  his  merry  men. 

”  They  take  us  for  maniacs,”  says 
Queen  Titania  from  out  of  her  hood, 

”  to  be  setting  out  for  the  north  in  such 
weather,” 

And  we  were  nearly  affording  those 
amiable  spectators  a  pretty  sight.  The 
wind  cdming  in  variable  gusts,  the  sails 
failed  to  fill  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
the  White  Dove  drifted  right  on  to  the 
bows  of  a  great  schooner,  whose  bow¬ 
sprit  loomed  portentous  overhead. 
There  was  a  wild  stampede  for  boat¬ 
hooks  and  oars  ;  and  then  with  arms, 
and  feet,  and  poles —  aided  by  the 
swanning  crew  of  the  schooner —  we 
managed  to  clear  her  with  nothing  more 
serious  than  an  ominous  grating  along 
the  gig.  And  then  the  wind  catching 
her,  she  gradually  came  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Captain  John  ;  and  away  we  went 
for  the  north,  beating  right  in  the  teeth 
of  the  gusts  that  came  tearing  over  from 
the  mouth  of  Loch  Sunart. 

"  It’s  a  bad  wind,  mem,  for  getting 
up  to  Isle  Ornsay,”  says  John  of  Skye 
to  the  Admiral.  "  Ay,  and  the  sea 
pretty  coorse,  too,  when  we  get  outside 
Ardnamurchan.  ” 

“  Now,  listen  to  me,  John,”  she  says 
severely,  and  with  an  air  of  authority — 
as  much  authority,  that  is  to  say,  as  can 
be  assumed  by  a  midge  enclosed  in  an 
ulster.  “  I  am  not  going  to  have  any 
of  that.  I  know  you  of  old.  As  soon 
as  you  get  out  of  'Tobermory,  you  imme¬ 
diately  discover  that  the  wind  is  against 
our  going  north  ;  and  we  turn  round 
and  run  away  down  to  Iona  and  the  Bull- 
hole.  I  will  not  go  to  the  Bull-hole.  If 
I  have  to  sail  this  yacht  myself,  night  and 
day,  I  will  go  to  Isle  Ornsay.” 

“If  ye  please,  mem,”  says  John  of 
Skye,  grinning  with  great  delight  over 
her  facetiousness.  ”  Oh,  I  will  tek  the 
yat  to  Isle  Ornsay  very  well,  if  the  led- 
dies  not  afraid  of  a  little  coorse  sea. 
And  you  will  not  need  to  sail  the  yat  at 
all,  mem.  But  I  not  afraid  to  let  you 
sail  the  yat.  You  will  know  about  the 
sailing  now  shist  as  much  as  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land.” 

At  the  mention  of  this  name.  Queen 
'Titania  glanced  at  Mary  Avon,  per¬ 
ceived  she  was  not  listening,  and  went 
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nearer  to  John  of  Skye,  and  said  some¬ 
thing  to  him  in  a  lower  voice.  There 
was  a  quick  look  of  surprise  and  pleas¬ 
ure  on  the  handsome,  brown-bearded 
face. 

“Oh,  I  ferry  glad  of  that,  mem,” 
said  he. 

"  Hush,  John  !  Not  a  word  to  any¬ 
body,”  said  she. 

By  this  time  we  had  beat  out  of  the 
harbor,  and  were  now  getting  longer 
tacks  ;  so  that,  when  the  sheets  were 
properly  coiled,  it  was  possible  for  the 
Laird  and  Miss  Avon  to  attempt  a  series 
of  short  promenades  on  the  wet  decks. 
It  was  an  uncertain  and  unstable  per¬ 
formance,  to  be  sure,  for  the  sea  was 
tumultuous  ;  but  it  served. 

“Mutual  help  —  that’s  the  things” 
said  the  Laird  to  his  companion,  as  to¬ 
gether  they  staggered  along,  or  stood 
steady  to  confront  a  particularly  fierce 
gust  of  wind.  “  We  are  independent  of 
the  world — this  solitary  vessel  out  in  the 
waste  of  waters — but  we  are  not  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other.  It  just  reminds 
me  of  the  small  burghs  outside  Glasgow; 
we  wish  to  be  independent  of  the  great 
ceety  l>ing  near  us  ;  we  prefer  to  have  a 
separate  existence  ;  but  we  can  help 
each  other  for  all  that  in  a  most  unmis¬ 
takable  way — ” 

Here  the  Laird  was  interrupted  by  the 
calling  out  of  Captain  John — “  Ready 
about!" — and  he  and  his  companion 
had  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  boom. 
Then  they  resumed  their  promenade, 
and  he  his  discourse. 

“  Do  ye  think,  for  example,”  said  this 
profound  philosopher,  “  that  any  one 
burgh  would  have  been  competent  to  de¬ 
cide  on  a  large  question  like  the  clauses 
of  the  Police  Act  that  refer  to  cleansing 
and  lighting  ?” 

“I  am  not  sure,”  Miss  Avon  ad¬ 
mitted. 

“  No,  no,”  said  he  confidently,  “  large 
questions  should  be  considered  in  com¬ 
mon  council — with  every  opportunity  of 
free  discussion.  I  do  not  much  like  to 
speak  about  local  matters,  or  of  my  own 
share  in  them,  but  I  must  take  credit  for 
this,  that  it  was  myself  recommended  to 
the  Commissioners  to  summon  a  public 
meeting.  It  was  so,  and  the  meeting 
was  quite  unanimous.  It  was  Provost 
McKendrick,  ye  must  understand,  who 


formally  made  the  proposal  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  clauses  should  be  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  clerks  of  the  various 
burghs,  who  were  to  report  ;  but  the 
suggestion  was  really  mine — I  make  no 
scruple  in  claiming  it.  And  then,  see 
the  result  !  When  the  six  clerks  were 
agreed,  and  sent  in  their  report,  look  at 
the  authority  of  such  a  document  Who 
but  an  ass  would  make  freevolous  ob¬ 
jections  ?” 

The  Laird  laughed  aloud. 

“  It  was  that  crayture,  Johnnie  Guth¬ 
rie,”  said  he,  “  as  usual  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  mentioned  his  name  to  ye 
before  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so,  sir,”  remarked 
Miss  Avon. 

“  It  was  that  crayture,  Johnnie  Guth¬ 
rie — in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  report 
of  the  whole  six  clerks  !  Why,  what 
could  be  more  reasonable  than  that  the 
lighting  of  closes  and  common  stairs 
should  fall  on  the  landlords,  but  with 
power  to  recover  from  the  tenants ; 
while  the  cleansing  of  back  courts — be¬ 
ing  a  larger  and  more  general  measure 
— should  be  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  chargeable  in  the  police 
rates  ?  It  is  a  great  sanitary  work,  that 
benefits  every  one  ;  why  should  not  all 
have  a  hand  in  paying  for  it  ?” 

Miss  Avon  was  understood  to  assent ; 
but  the  fact  was  that  the  small  portion 
of  her  face  left  uncovered  by  her  hood 
had  just  then  received  an  unexpected 
bath  of  salt  water  ;  and  she  had  to  halt 
for  a  moment  to  get  out  a  handkerchief 
from  some  sub-ulsterian  recess. 

“  Well,”  continued  the  Laird,  as  they 
resumed  their  walk,  “  what  does  this 
body  Guthrie  do  but  rise  and  propose 
that  the  landlords — mind  ye,  the  land¬ 
lords  alone — should  be  rated  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  cleaning  the  back  courts  !  I 
declare  there  are  some  folk  seem  to  think 
that  a  landlord  is  made  of  nothing  but 
money,  and  that  it  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  harry  him  and  worry  him  and 
screw  every  farthing  out  of  him.  If 
Johnnie  Guthrie  had  half  a  dozen  lands 
of  houses  himself,  what  would  he  say 
about  the  back  courts  then  ?” 

This  triumphant  question  settled  the 
matter  ;  and  we  hailed  the  Laird  below 
for  luncheon.  Our  last  glance  round 
showed  us  the  Atlantic  of  a  silvery  gray 
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and  looking  particularly  squally  ;  with 
here  and  there  a  gleam  of  pale  sunshine 
falling  on  the  long  headland  of  Ardna- 
murchan. 

There  was  evidently  some  profound 
secret  about. 

“  Well,  ma’am,  and  where  will  v/e  get 
to  the  night,  do  ye  think?"  said  the 
Laird,  cheerfully,  as  he  proceeded  to 
carve  a  cold  fowl. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  the 
other,  with  equal  carelessness.  "You 
know  we  must  idle  away  a  few  days 
somewhere.” 

Idle  away  a  few  days  ? — and  this  White 
Dove  bent  on  a  voyage  to  the  far  north 
when  the  very  last  of  the  yachts  were 
fleeing  south  ? 

“  I  mean,”  said  she  hastily,  in  order 
to  retrieve  her  blunder,  "  that  Captain 
John  is  not  likely  to  go  far  away  from 
the  chance  of  a  harbor  until  he  sees 
whether  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
equinoctials  or  not." 

“  The  equinoctials  !”  said  the  Laird, 
anxiously. 

“  They  sometimes  begin  as  early  as 
this,  but  not  often.  However,  there 
will  always  be  some  place  where  we  can 
run  into." 

The  equinoctials,  indeed  !  When  we 
went  on  deck  again  we  found  not  only 
that  those  angry  squalls  had  ceased^  but 
that  the  wind  had  veered  very  consider¬ 
ably  in  our  favor,  and  we  were  now  run¬ 
ning  and  plunging  past  Ardnamurchan 
Point.  The  rain  had  ceased,  too  ;  the 
clouds  had  gathered  themselves  up  in 
heavy  folds  ;  and  their  reflected  black¬ 
ness  lay  over  the  dark  and  heaving  At¬ 
lantic  plain.  Well  was  it  for  these  two 
women  that  luncheon  had  been  taken  in 
time.  What  one  of  them  had  dubbed 
the  Ardnamurchan  Wobble — which  she 
declared  to  be  as  good  a  name  for  a 
waltz  as  the  Liverpool  Lurch — had  be¬ 
gun  in  good  earnest  ;  and  the  White 
Dove  was  dipping  and  rolling  and 
springing  in  the  most  lively  fashion. 
There  was  not  much  chance  for  the 
Laird  and  Mary  Avon  to  resume  their 
promenade.  When  one  of  the  men  came 
aft  to  relieve  John  of  Skye  at  the  wheel, 
he  had  to  watch  his  chance,  and  come 
clambering  along  by  holding  on  to  the 
shrouds,  the  rail  of  the  gig,  and  so  forth. 
But  Dr.  Sutherland’s  prescription  had 
its  effect.  Despite  the  Ardnamurchan 


Wobble  and  all  its  deeds,  there  was  no 
ghostly  and  silent  disappearance. 

And  so  we  ploughed  on  our  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon,  the  Atlantic  appear¬ 
ing  to  grow  darker  and  darker,  as  the 
clouds  overhead  seemed  to  get  banked 
up  more  thickly.  The  only  cheerful  bit 
of  light  in  this  gloomy  picture  was  a 
streak  or  two  of  sand  at  the  foot  of  the 
sheer  and  rocky  cliffs  north  of  Ardna¬ 
murchan  Light,  and  those  we  were 
rapidly  leaving  behind  as  the  brisk 
breeze —  with  a  kindness  to  which  we 
were  wholly  strangers  —  kept  steadily 
creeping  round  to  the  south. 

The  dark  evening  wore  on,  and  we 
were  getting  well  up  toward  Eigg,  when 
a  strange  thing  became  visible  along  the 
western  horizon.  First  the  heavy  purple 
clouds  showed  a  tinge  of  crimson,  and 
then  a  sort  of  yellow  smoke  appeared 
close  down  at  the  sea.  This  golden 
vapor  widened,  cleared,  until  there  was 
a  broad  belt  of  lemon-colored  sky  all 
along  the  edge  of  the  world  ;  and  in  this 
wonder  of  shining  light  appeared  the 
Island  of  Rum — to  all  appearance  as 
transparent  as  a  bit  of  the  thinnest  gela¬ 
tine,  and  in  color  a  light  purple  rose. 
It  was  really  a  most  extraordinary  sight. 
The  vast  bulk  of  this  mountainous 
island,  including  the  sombre  giants  Hale- 
val  and  Haskeval,  seemed  to  have  less 
than  the  consistency  of  a  cathedral  win¬ 
dow  ;  it  resembled  more  a  pale,  rose- 
colored  cloud  ;  and  the  splendor  of  it, 
and  the  glow  of  the  golden  sky  beyond, 
were  all  the  more  bewildering  by  reason 
of  the  gloom  of  the  overhanging  clouds 
that  lay  across  like  a  black  bar. 

“  Well  !’’  said  the  Laird,  and  here  he 
paused  for  the  amazement  in  his  face 
could  not  at  once  And  fitting  words. 
"  That  beats  a’  !’’ 

And  it  was  a  cheerful  and  friendly 
light,  too,  that  now  came  streaming  over 
to  us  from  beyond  the  horizon-line.  It 
touched  the  sails  and  the  varnished  spars 
with  a  pleasant  color.  It  seemed  to 
warm  and  dry  the  air,  and  tempted  the 
women  to  put  aside  their  ulsters.  Then 
began  a  series  of  wild  endeavors  to 
achieve  a  walk  on  deck,  interrupted 
every  second  or  two  by  some  one  or 
other  being  thrown  against  the  boom  or 
having  to  grasp  at  the  shrouds  in  pass¬ 
ing.  But  it  resulted  in  exercise,  at  all 
events  ;  and  meanwhile  we  were  still 
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making  our  way  northward,  with  the 
yellow  star  of  Isle  Ornsay  light-house 
beginning  to  be  visible  in  the  dusk. 

That  evening  at  dinner  the  secret 
came  out.  There  cannot  be  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  that  the  disclosure  of  it  had 
been  carefully  planned  by  these  two 
conspirators  ;  and  that  they  considered 
themselves  amazingly  profound  in  giv¬ 
ing  to  it  a  careless  and  improvised  air. 

“  I  never  sit  down  to  dinner  now, 
ma’am,”  observed  the  Laird,  in  alight 
and  graceful  manner,  “  without  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  is  something  wanting  in 
the  saloon.  The  table  is  not  symmetri¬ 
cal.  That  should  occur  to  Miss  Mary’s 
eye  at  once.  One  at  the  head,  one  my 
side,  two  yours — no,  that  is  not  as  sym¬ 
metrical  as  it  used  to  be.” 

"  Do  you  think  I  do  not  feel  that, 
too  ?”  says  his  hostess.  ”  And  that  is 
not  tl'.e  only  time  at  which  I  wish  that 
.Angus  were  back  with  us.” 

No  one  had  a  word  to  say  for  poor 
Howard  Smith,  who  used  to  sit  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  in  a  meek  and  helpful 
capacity.  No  one  thought  of  summon¬ 
ing  him  back  to  make  the  arrangement 
symmetrical.  Perhaps  he  was  being 
consoled  by  Messrs.  Hughes,  Barnes  & 
Barnes. 

”  And  the  longer  the  nights  are  grow¬ 
ing,  I  get  to  miss  him  more  and  more,” 
she  says,  with  a  beautiful  pathos  in  her 
look.  “  He  was  always  so  full  of  activ¬ 
ity  and  cheerfulness —  the  way  he  en¬ 
joyed  life  on  board  the  yacht  was  quite 
infectious,  and  then  his  constant  plans 
and  suggestions.  And  how  he  looked 
forward  to  this  long  trip  !  though,  to  be 
sure,  he  struggled  hard  against  the 
temptation.  1  know  the  least  thing 
would  have  turned  the  scale,  Italy  or  no 
Italy.” 

“  Why,  ma’am,”  says  the  Laird, 
laughing  prodigiously,  “  I  should  not 
wonder,  if  you  sent  him  a  message  at 
this  minute,  to  find  him  coming  along 
post-haste  and  joining  us,  after  all. 
What  is  Eetaly  ?  I  have  been  in  Eetaly 
myself  Ye  might  live  there  a  hundred 
years,  and  never  see  anything  so  fine  in 
color  as  that  sunset  we  saw  this  very 
evening.  And  if  it  is  business  he  is 
after,  bless  me  !  cannot  a  young  man  be 
a  young  man  sometimes,  and  have  the 
courage  to  do  something  imprudent  ? 
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Come  now,  write  to  him  at  once  !  I  will 
take  the  responsibility  myself.” 

”  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,”  said  the 
other  timidly — but  she  pretends  she  is 
very  anxious  about  the  safety  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  distant  wine-glass — ”  I  took  a  sud¬ 
den  notion  into  my  head  yesterday 
morning,  and  sent  him  a  message.” 

“Dear  me!”  he  cries.  The  hypo¬ 
crite  ! 

And  Mary  Avon  all  the  while  sits 
mute,  dismayed,  not  daring  to  turn  her 
face  to  the  light.  .And  the  small  white 
hand  that  holds  the  knife — why  does  it 
tremble  so  ? 

“  The  fact  is,”  says  Queen  Titania 
carelessly,  just  as  if  she  were  reading  a 
bit  out  of  a  newspaper,  *’  I  sent  him  a 
telegram,  to  save  time.  And  I  thought 
it  would  be  more  impressive  if  I  made  it 
a  sort  of  round-robin,  don’t  you  know 
— as  far  as  that  can  be  done  on  a  square 
telegraph  form — and  1  said  that  each 
and  all  of  us  demanded  his  instant  re¬ 
turn,  and  that  we  should  wait  about  Isle 
Ornsay  or  Loch  Hourn  until  he  joined 
us.  So  you  see,  sir,  we  may  have  to  try 
your  patience  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“  Ye  may  try  it,  but  ye  will  not  find 
it  wanting,”  said  the  Laird,  with  serious 
courtesy.  “  I  do  not  care  how  long  I 
wait  for  the  young  man,  so  long  as  I  am 
in  such  pleasant  society.  Ye  forget, 
ma’am,  what  life  one  is  obliged  to  live  at 
Denny-mains,with  public  affairs  worrying 
one  from  the  morning  till  the  night. 
Patience  ?  I  have  plenty  of  patience. 
But  all  the  same  I  would  like  to  see  the 
young  man  here.  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  him,  though  I  consider  that  some  of 
his  views  may  not  be  quite  sound — that 
will  mend — that  will  mend  ;  and  now, 
my  good  friends,  I  will  take  leave  to 
propose  a  toast  to  ye.” 

We  knew  the  Laird’s  old-fashioned 
ways,  and  had  grown  to  humor  them. 
There  was  a  pretence  of  solemnly  filling 
glasses. 

”  I  am  going,”  said  the  Laird,  in  a 
formal  manner,  “  to  propose  to  ye  the 
quick  and  safe  return  of  a  friend.  May 
all  good  fortune  attend  him  on  his  way, 
and  may  happiness  await  him  at  the  end 
of  his  journey  !” 

There  was  no  dissentient ;  but  there 
was  one  small  white  hand  somewhat  un¬ 
steady,  as  the  girl,  abashed  and  trem- 
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bling  arid  silent,  touched  the  glass  with 
her  lips. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 


EXPECTATIONS. 


It  was  a  fine  piece  of  acting. 


and  still,  and  silent  ;  we  could  make  out 
scarcely  any  sign  of  habitation. 

Then  as  the  White  Dove  still  glided 
on  her  way,  we  opened  out  a  little  in¬ 
dentation  of  the  land  behind  an  island, 
and  there,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 


two  continued  to  talk  about  the  comings  we  descried  a  small  fishing-village.  The 


of  our  young  doctor  as  if  it  were  the 
most  simple  and  ordinary  affair  possible. 
All  its  bearings  were  discussed  openly, 
to  give  you  to  understand  that  Mary 
Avon  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
with  it.  It  was  entirely  a  practical  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  saving  of  time.  By 
running  across  to  Paris  he  would  jump 
over  the  interval  between  our  leaving 
West  Loch  Tarbert  and  this  present  set¬ 
ting  out  for  the  north.  Mary  Avon  was 
asked  about  this  point  and  that  point ; 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
talk  about  Angus  Sutherland  just  like 
any  other. 

And,  indeed,  there  was  little  call  for 
any  pale  apprehension  on  the  face  of  the 
girl,  or  for  any  quick  look  round  when  a 
sudden  sound  was  heard.  It  was  not 
possible  for  Angus  to  be  anywhere  in 
our  neighborhood  as  yet.  When  we 
wfnt  on  deck  next  morning,  we  found 
that  we  had  been  idly  drifting  about  all 
night,  and  that  we  were  now  far  away 
from  any  land.  The  morning  sun  was 
shining  on  the  dark  green  woods  of 
Armadale,  and  on  the  little  white,  sharp 
point  of  Isle  Ornsay  light-house,  and  on 
the  vast  heather-purpled  hills  in  the 
north  ;  while  over  there  the  mountains 
above  Loch  Hourn  were  steeped  in  a 
soft  mysterious  shadow.  And  then,  by 
and  by,  after  breakfast,  some  light  puffs 
of  westerly  wind  began  to  ruffle  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  White 
Dove  almost  insensibly  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  entrance  of  that  winding 
loch  that  disappeared  away  within  the 
dusky  shadows  of  those  overhanging 
hills.  Late  on  as  it  was  in  the  autumn, 
the  sun  was  hot  on  the  sails  and  the 
deck  ;  and  these  cool  breezes  were  wel¬ 
come  in  a  double  sense. 

We  saw  nothing  of  the  accustomed 
gloom  of  Ivoch  Hourn.  The  sheer  sides 
of  the  great  mountains  were  mostly  in 
shadow,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  the  ridges 
and  plateaus  were  burning  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  the  waters  of  the  loch  around 
us  were  btue  and  lapping  and  cheerful. 
We  knew  only  that  the  place  was  vast 


cottages,  the  nets  drying  on  the  poles, 
the  tiny  patches  of  cultivated  ground 
behind,  all  seemed  quite  toy-like  against 
the  giant  and  overhanging  bulk  of  the 
hills.  But  again  we  drew  away  from 
Camus  Ban — that  is,  the  White  Bay — 
and  got  farther  and  farther  into  the  sol¬ 
itudes  of  the  mountains  and  away  from 
any  traces  of  human  life.  When,  about 
midday,  we  came  to  anchor,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  sort  of  cup  within  the  hills, 
apparently  shut  off  from  all  the  outer 
world,  and  in  a  stillness  so  intense  that 
the  distant  whistle  of  a  curlew  was  quite 
startling.  A  breath  of  wind  that  blew 
over  from  the  shore  brought  us  a  scent 
of  honeysuckle. 

At  luncheon  we  found,  to  our  amaze¬ 
ment,  that  a  fifth  seat  had  been  placed  at 
table,  and  that  plates,  glasses,  and  what 
not  had  been  laid  for  a  guest.  A  guest 
in  these  wilds  ? — there  was  not  much 
chance  of  such  a  thing,  unless  the  King 
of  the  Seals  or  the  Queen  of  the  Mer¬ 
maids  were  to  come  on  board. 

But  when  we  had  taken  our  seats,  and 
were  still  regarding  the  vacant  chair  with 
some  curiosity,  the  Laird’s  hostess  was 
pleased  to  explain.  She  said  to  him, 

V  ith  a  shy  smile, 

“  I  have  not  forgotten  what  you  said  ; 
and  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  bal¬ 
ances  the  table  better.” 

“  But  not  an  empty  chair,”  said  the 
Laird  severely,  perhaps  thinking  it  was 
an  evil  omen. 

“  You  know  the  German  song,”  said 
she,  “  and  how  the  last  remaining  of  the 
comrades  filled  the  glasses  with  wine, 
and  how  the  ghosts  rattled  the  glasses. 
Would  you  kindly  fill  that  glass,  sir  ?” 

She  passed  the  decanter. 

“  I  will  not,  begging  your  pardon,” 
said  the  Laird  sternly,  for  he  did  not 
approve  of  these  superstitions.  And 
forthwith  he  took  the  deck-chair  and 
doubled  it  up,  and  threw  it  on  the  couch. 
”  We  want  the  young  man  Sutherland 
here,  and  not  any  ghost.  I  doubt  not 
but  that  he  has  reached  London  by 
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After  that  a  dead  silence.  Were  there 
any  calculations  about  time ;  or  were 
we  wondering  whether,  amid  the  roar 
and  whirl  and  moving  life  of  the  great 
city,  he  was  thinking  of  the  small  float¬ 
ing  home  far  away,  amid  the  solitude  of 
the  seas  and  the  hills  ?  The  deck-chair 
was  put  aside,  it  is  true,  for  the  Laird 
shrank  from  superstition  ;  but  the  empty 
glass,  and  the  plates,  and  knives,  and  so 
forth,  remained  ;  and  they  seemed  to 
say  that  our  expected  guest  was  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer. 

“  Well,  John,”  said  Queen  Titania, 
gettting  on  deck  again,  and  looking 
round,  “  I  think  we  have  got  into  Fairy¬ 
land  at  last.” 

John  of  Skye  did  not  seem  quite  to 
understand,  for  his  answer  was, 

”  Oh,  yes,  mem,  it  is  a  fearful  place 
for  squahls.” 

”  For  squalls  !”  said  she. 

No  wonder  she  was  surprised.  The 
sea  around  us  was  so  smooth  that  the 
only  motion  visible  on  it  was  caused  by 
an  exhausted  wasp  that  had  fallen  on  the 
glassy  surface  and  was  making  a  series 
of  small  ripples  in  trying  to  get  free 
again.  And  then,  could  anything  be 
more  soft  and  beautifuf  than  the  scene 
around  us — the  great  mountains  clad  to 
the  summit  with  the  light  foliage  of  the 
birch  ;  silver  waterfalls  that  made  a 
vague  murmur  in  the  air  ;  an  island  right 
ahead  with  picturesquely  wooded  rocks  ; 
an  absolutely  cloudless  sky  above — alto¬ 
gether  a  wonder  of  sunlight  and  fair  col¬ 
ors.  Squalls?  The  strange  thing  was, 
not  that  we  had  ventured  into  a  region 
of  unruly  winds,  but  that  we  had  got 
enough  wind  to  bring  us  in  at  all.  There 
was  now  not  even  enough  to  bring  us  the 
scent  of  honeysuckle  from  the  shore. 

In  the  afternoon  we  set  out  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  nominally  after  wild  duck,  but 
in  reality  in  exploration  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  loch.  We  found  a  nar¬ 
row  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland,  and  penetrated  into  the  calm 
and  silent  water  of  Loch  Hourn  Beg. 
And  still  less  did  this  offshoot  of  the 
larger  loch  accord  with  that  gloomy 
name — the  Lake  of  Hell.  Even  where 
the  mountains  were  bare  and  forbidding, 
the  warm  evening  light  touched  the 
granite  with  a  soft  rose-gray  ;  and  re¬ 
flections  of  this  beautiful  color  were 
here  and  there  visible  amid  the  clear 


blue  of  the  water.  We  followed  the 
windings  of  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
loch,  but  found  no  wild  duck  at  all. 
Here  and  there  a  seal  stared  at  us  as  we 
passed.  Then  we  found  a  crofter’s  cot¬ 
tage,  and  landed,  to  the  consternation 
of  one  or  two  handsome  wild-eyed  chil¬ 
dren.  A  purchase  of  eggs  ensued,  after 
much  voluble  Gaelic.  We  returned  to 
the  yacht. 

That  evening,  as  we  sat  on  deck, 
watching  the  first  stars  beginning  to 
tremble  in  the  blue,  some  one  called  at¬ 
tention  to  a  singular  light  that  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear  along  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  just  over  us — a  silvery-gray 
light  that  showed  us  the  soft  foliage  of 
the  birches,  while  below  the  steep  slopes 
grew  more  sombre  as  the  night  fell. 
And  then  we  guessed  that  the  moon  was 
somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  loch, 
as  yet  hidden  from  us  by  those  black 
crags  that  pierced  into  the  calm  blue 
vault  of  the  sky.  This  the  Lake  of 
Hell,  indeed  !  By  and  by  we  saw  the 
silver  rim  appear  above  the  black  line  of 
the  hills  ;  and  a  pale  glory  was  presently 
shining  around  us,  particularly  notice¬ 
able  along  the  varnished  spars.  As  the 
white  moon  sailed  up,  this  solitary  cup 
in  the  mountains  was  filled  with  the  clear 
radiance,  and  the  silence  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease.  We  could  hear  more  distinctly 
than  ever  the  various  waterfalls.  The 
two  women  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  deck  ;  and  each  time  that  Mary  Avon 
turned  her  profile  to  the  light  the  dark 
eyebrows  and  dark  eyelashes  seemed 
darker  than  ever  against  the  pale  ,  sen¬ 
sitive,  sweet  face. 

But  after  a  while  she  gently  disen¬ 
gaged  herself  from  her  friend,  and  came 
and  sat  down  by  the  Laird  ;  quite 
mutely,  and  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  had 
been  in  any  way  more  demonstrative  to¬ 
ward  him  since  his  great  act  of  kind¬ 
ness  ;  or  that  there  was  any  need  for 
him  to  have  purchased  her  affection. 
That  was  of  older  date.  Perhaps,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  she  was  rather  less  de¬ 
monstrative  now  ;  for  we  had  all  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  Laird  had  a  nervous  horror 
of  anything  that  seemed  to  imply  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  what  he  had  done.  It  was 
merely,  he  had  told  us,  a  certain  wrong 
thing  he  had  put  right  ;  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said  about  it. 
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However,  her  coming  and  sitting 
down  by  him  was  no  unusual  circum¬ 
stance,  and  she  meekly  left  him  his  own 
choice,  to  speak  to  her  or  not  as  he 
pleased.  And  he  did  speak — after  a 
time.* 

**  1  was  thinking,”  said  he,  ”  what  a 
strange  feeling  ye  get  in  living  on  board 
a  yacht  in  these  wilds  ;  it  is  just  as  if  ye 
were  the  only  craytures  in  the  world. 
Would  ye  not  think,  now,  that  the  moon 
there  belonged  to  this  circle  of  hills,  and 
could  not  be  seen  by  any  one  outside  it  ? 
It  looks  as  if  it  were  coming  close  to  the 
topmast  ;  how  can  ye  believe  that  it  is 
shining  over  Trafalgar  Square  in  Lon¬ 
don  ?” 

”  It  seems  very  close  to  us  on  so  clear 
a  night,”  says  Mary  Avon. 

”  And  in  a  short  time  now,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Laird,  “  this  little  world  of 
ours — I  mean  the  little  company  on 
board  the  yacht — must  be  dashed  into 
fragments,  as  it  were,  and  ye  will  be 
away  in  London,  and  I  will  be  at 
Denny-mains,  and  who  knows  whether 
we  may  ever  see  each  other  again  ?  We 
must  not  grumble.  It  is  the  fate  of  the 
best  friends.  But  there  is  one  grand 
consolation — think  what  a  consolation 
it  must  have  been  to  many  of  the  poor 
people  who  were  driven  away  from  these 
Highlands — to  Canada  and  Australia, 
and  elsewhere — that  after  all  the  part¬ 
ings  and  sorrows  of  this  world  there  is 
the  great  meeting-place  at  last.  I  would 
just  ask  this  favor  frae  ye,  my  lass,  that 
when  ye  go  back  to  London,  ye  would 
get  a  book  of  our  old  Scotch  psalm- 
tunes,  and  learn  the  tune  that  is  called 
“  Comfort.”  It  begins  ‘  Take  comfort, 
Christians,  when  your  friends.’  It  is  a 
grand  tune  that  ;  I  would  like  ye  to 
learn  it.” 

”  Oh,  certainly  I  will,”  said  the  girl. 

”  And  I  have  been  thinking,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Laird,  ”  that  I  would  get 
Tom  Galbraith  to  make  ye  a  bit  sketch 
of  Denny-mains,  that  ye  might  hang  up 
in  London,  if  ye  were  so  minded.  It 
would  show  ye  what  the  place  was  like  ; 


and  after  some  years  ye  might  begin  to 
believe  that  ye  really  had  been  there,  and 
that  ye  were  familiar  with  it,  as  the 
home  of  an  old  friend  o’  yours.” 

”  But  I  hope  to  see  Denny-mains  for 
myself,  sir,”  said  she,  with  some  sur¬ 
prise. 

A  quick,  strange  look  appeared  for  a 
moment  on  the  old  Laird’s  face.  But 
presently  he  said, 

“  No,  no,  lass,  ye  will  have  other  in¬ 
terests  and  other  duties.  That  is  but 
proper  and  natural.  How  would  the 
world  get  on  at  all  if  we  were  not  to  be 
dragged  here  and  there  by  diverse  occu¬ 
pations  ?” 

Then  the  girl  spoke,  proudly  -and 
bravely. 

“  And  if  I  have  any  duties  in  the 
world,  I  think  I  know  to  whom  I  owe 
them.  And  it  is  not  a  duty  at  all,  but 
a  great  pleasure  ;  and  you  promised  me, 
sir,  that  I  was  to  see  Denny-mains,  and 
I  wish  to  pay  you  a  long,  long,  long 
visit.” 

”  A  long,  long,  long  visit  ?”  said  the 
Laird  cheerfully.  “  No,  no,  lass.  I 
just  couldna  be  bothered  with  ye.  Ye 
would  be  in  my  way.  What  interest 
could  ye  take*in  our  parish  meetings, 
and  the  church  soirees,  and  the  like  ? 
No,  no.  But  if  ye  like  to  pay  me  a 
short,  short,  short  visit — at  your  own 
convenience — at  your  own  convenience, 
mind — I  will  get  Tom  Galbraith  through 
from  Edinburgh,  and  I  will  get  out  some 
of  the  younger  Glasgow  men  ;  and  if  we 
do  not,  you  and  me,  show  them  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  landscape-sketching 
that  will  just  frighten  them  out  of  their 
very  wits,  why  then  I  will  give  ye  leave 
to  say  that  my  name  is  not  Mary 
Avon.” 

He  rose  then  and  took  her  hand,  and 
began  to  walk  with  her  up  and  down  the 
moonlit  deck.  We  heard  something 
about  the  Haughs  o’  Cromdale.  The 
Laird  was  obviously  not  ill-pleased  that 
she  had  boldly  claimed  that  promised 
visit  to  Denny-mains. — Cornhtll  Maga- 
tine. 
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amid  the  highest  society  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  sufficient  to  read  any  French  memoirs 
of  this  period  to  perceive  how  scandal¬ 
ous — both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
good  morals  and  good  taste — were  the 
ballets  and  dances  performed  at  the 
Court  of  the  Tuileries  by  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  blood,  in  company  with 
hired  oi)era-danecrs,  male  and  female. 
For  this  species  of  exhibition  the  minute 
was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  substitute. 
And  although,  considered  simply  in  itself, 
the  minuet,  with  its  elegant  attitudiniz¬ 
ing  and  pompous  affectation,  has  a  ridi¬ 
culous  side  to  it,  yet  we  must  remember 
that  at  its  beginning  it  was  welcomed  as 
being  far  more  modest  and  decent  than 
the  dances  then  in  fashion.  The  min¬ 
uet,  in  fact,  raised  a  distinct  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  stage  dancing  and 
society  dancing,  and  this  was  for  many 
reasons  a  gain  to  morality. 

But  it  was  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  minuet  reached  the  height 
of  its  popularity.  In  France  and  Italy 
it  became  an  absolute  passion  ;  and 
many  English  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
princes  of  the  Church,  dancing  minuets 
in  the  Eternal  City  !  Yet  such  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  case.  Abbes,  who 
swarmed  in  Rome,  and  held,  as  it  were, 
only  a  brevet  rank  in  the  ecclesiastical 
army,  used  to  dance  minuets  with  the 
powdered  and  patched  dames  of  the 
period.  Eminent  cardinals  did  not  quite 
go  that  length,  but  went  through  the 
dignified  evolutions  of  the  minuet  with 
each  other  !  There  exists  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  production,  never  printed,  although 
pretty  widely  circulated,  of  which  a  MS. 
copy  now  lies  before  me.  It  is  a  drama, 
with  music  and  dancing,  entitled  II  Con- 
elai’e  dell’  1774  ;  the  scene  is  the  Vatican 
Palace ;  the  interlocutors,  their  emi¬ 
nences  the  cardinals  ;  and  the  argument, 
the  intrigues  and  incidents  of  the  con¬ 
clave  which  met  in  October,  1774,  to 
elect  a  successor  to  Pope  Clement  XIV.  ! 
The  drama  was  represented  during  the 
carnival  of  1775,  at  a  private  theatre. 
That  such  a  production  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  and  circulated — not  to  say  prepared 
— is  the  most  curious  and  striking  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  state  of  feeling  as  to 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  Rome  at  that 
period.  When  one  considers  what  is 


the  orthodox  theory  of  a  papal  conclave, 
and  what  divine  influences  are  (officially) 
supposed  to  prevail  in  it,  this  crudely 
realistic  picture  is  indeed  amazing.  And 
not  less  noteworthy  is  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  during  the  last  century 
in  earnestness  about  earnest  things.  The 
most  uncompromising  enemies  of  the 
Church  would  admit  that  the  conclave 
which  elected  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  penetrated  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  grave  importance  of  their 
task  ;  while  her  most  devoted  adherents 
could  scarcely  pretend  so  much  for  the 
conclave  which  elected  Braschi  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  title  of 
Pius  VI. 

But  to  return  fo  our  minuets.  In  the 
above-mentioned  drama  (Scene  V.  Act 
I.)  occurs  the  following  dialogue  between 
Cardinals  D’Elci  and  Calino  ; 

Card.  D'Elci. — - dirci  che  per  passar 

il  tedio 

Agiuucar  ci  mcttcssimoil  Tre- 
sette.* 

Card.  Calino. — No  ;  ^  meglio  che  balliamo  un 
minuette. 

Cost  si  fa  del  moto, 

Cosi  I’ipocondria  si  scaccia. 
Card.  D’Elci. — Prence  mio,  vuoi  cosi,  cosi  si 
iaccia. 

Ecco  Corsini !  Egli  potr^ 
sonando 

Guidare  il  ballo  nostro  ; 

II  hallo  non  fe’  mai  vergogna 
air  ostro. 

Of  which  the  following  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  : 

Card.  D'Elci. — I  would  suggest  we  set  our¬ 
selves  to  play 

Treselte,  as  a  refuge  from 
ennui. 

Card.  Calino. — Nay  ;  il  were  best  to  dance  a 
minuet. 

Thus  we  get  exercise,  and 
chase  away 
Black  hypochondria. 

Card.D' Elci. —  ’Tis  well,  my  prince  ; 

Since  thus  you  wish,  so  be  it  ! 
Lo,  Corsini ! 

He  will  accompany  our  rhyth¬ 
mic  steps 

With  music.  Never  has  the 
dance  disgraced 
The  purple ! 

In  order  to  realize  to  our  imagination 
the  abyss  which  separates  our  sentiments 
£ind  manners  on  such  subjects  from  the 
sentiments  and  manners  of  a  hundred 


*  A  game  of  cards  very  fashionable  at  the 
period. 
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years  ago,  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  an 
author  (and  that  author  an  abbe  !)  rep¬ 
resenting  their  Eminences  Cardin^s 
Manning  and  Hohenlohe  going  through 
a  figure  of  the  Lancers  to  the  lively  fid¬ 
dling  of  Cardinal  Nina  !  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  above  passage  will  serve  to 
prove  the  universal  passion  for  the  min¬ 
uet  which  prevailed  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  learned  are  divided  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  minuet,  and  the  derivation  of  the 
word.  An  Italian  writer  says  that  the 
name  assuredly  came  from  France, 
whatever  might  be  the  origin  of  the 
dance  ;  and  derives  it  from  menu  — 
small,  minute — rwhich  epithet  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  on  account  of  its  small,  neat 
steps.  Sebastian  Brossard  gives  Poitou 
as  its  native  country.  Others,  again,  de¬ 
clare  that  it  was  a  rustic  dance  in  vogue 
among  the  peasants  of  Anjou,  and  from 
thence  introduced  at  the  French  court 
by  the  celebrated  musician  Lully  ;  and 
that  Louis  XIV.  became  extravagantly 
fond  of  it,  and  brought  it  into  fashion 
by  dancing  it  at  Versailles  in  1660.  But 
the  period  of  its  greatest  glory  and  in¬ 
fluence  was,  as  has  been  said,  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  The  names  of  many  of 
its  chief  professors  and  performers  have 
been  preserved  for  the  gratification  of 
the  curious.  In  Italy,  a  certain  Mon¬ 
sieur  Dufort  was  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  teachers  of  the  minuet  ;  and 
Monsieur  Liepig  received  incredible 
ovations  for  his  performance  of  that 
dance  at  the  Theatre  of  San  Carlo,  in 
Naples,  during  the  carnival  of  1773. 
Several  female  dancers  made  large  for¬ 
tunes  by  the  minuet.  There  was  Made¬ 
moiselle  Coupe,  with  an  income  of 
twenty-five  thousand  francs  a  year ; 
Mademoiselle  Vestris,  the  most  graceful 
and  languishing  of  all  minuet-dancers, 
also  very  rich  ;  Mademoiselle  Allard,  the 
ruin  of  many  princely  fortunes,  and, 
finally.  Mademoiselle  Guimard,  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  caprices  and  her  sumptu¬ 
ousness.  The  name  of  minuet  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  air,  in  three-four  time, 
which  was  sung  in  the  opera,  and  still 
signifies  a  melody  with  a  special  rhythm 
and  movement  familiar  to  all  musicians. 
One  Gennaro  Magri,  who  wrote  just 
about  a  century  ago,  styles  himself 
“  Maitre  de  ballet  of  the  royal  diversions 


of  his  Sicilian  Majesty^  and  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy."  And  he  assures  us 
that  of  all  dances,  the  minuet  was  the 
most  noble,  and  ought  to  be  learned  by 
all,  even  by  the  military  (!).  From 
Magri’s  official  title  of  “  Dancing  Mas¬ 
ter  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,”  it 
would  seem  as  though  his  Sicilian  Maj¬ 
esty  had  not  neglected  this  part  of  his 
army’s  education.  The  same  writer 
discourses  of  his  art  with  an  amount  of 
fervor  and  a  minute  attention  to  details 
which  betray  his  undoubting  belief  in 
its  importance.  The  rules  about  the 
minuet  alone  would  fill  a  volume.  But 
we  may  lay  before  the  reader  Magri’s 
five  indispensable  requisites  for  making 
a  good  figure  in  the  minuet.  These  are 
namely  :  "A  languishing  eye,  a  smiling 
mouth,  an  imposing  carriage,  innocent 
hands,  and  ambitious  feet." 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  there  died  in  Paris  a  dancing  mas¬ 
ter  named  Marcello,  who  may  be  called 
the  genius  of  the  minuet.  His  lessons 
were  extremely  dear,  and  eagerly  sought 
after.  He  treated  his  subject  with  vast 
profundity  and  solemnity,  and  his  pupils 
with  autocratic  arrogance.  There  was  a 
whimsical  contrast  between  the  pomp¬ 
ous  elegance  of  his  outward  bearing  and 
the  extremely  rough  and  blunt  utterances 
to  which  he  treated  his  noble  scholars. 
He  would  make  a  lady  a  bow  expres¬ 
sive  of  high-bred  courtesy,and  call  out 
the  next  moment,  “  Duchess,  you  wad¬ 
dle  like  a  goose  !  Stand  upright  do  ! 
You  have  the  air  of  a  servant-maid  !” 
or,  “  Prince,  what  aie  you  about  ?  You 
look  like  a  street  porter  !”  But  no¬ 
body  resented  these  speeches,  for  Mar¬ 
cello  was  privileged  to  say  what  he 
chose.  In  his  later  years  he  relin¬ 
quished  teaching  the  minuet,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  what  he  called  “  the 
most  sublime  part  of  his  art,”  namely, 
la  reference.  He  taught  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  different  species  of  bow 
and  courtesy  for  the  two  sexes,  each  of 
which  expressed  the  condition,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  mood,  of  the  person  who 
made  it.  There  was  the  court  bow,  the 
city  bow,  the  bow  of  a  gentleman  to  his 
equal,  the  minister's  bow,  the  courtesy 
of  a  young  lady  in  church,  on  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  her  fiancee,  etc.  Curtesies 
on  presentation  at  court  were  taught  at 
twenty-five  Louis  d’ors  the  course  ! 
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During  the  lesson  Marcello  represented 
the  king,  and  took  care  to  comport  him¬ 
self  with  all  the  overwhelming  majesty 
belonging  to  the  part,  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  the  nerves  of  his  pupils  for 
an  interview  with  the  Grand  Monarque 
in  person.  It  may  be  sately  assumed, 
however,  that  magnificent  as  was  Louis 
XIV.,  he  was  not  so  magnificent  as 
Marcello. 

Dufort,  in  his  essay  “  On  Noble 
Dancing”  (published  at  Naples,  1728), 
consecrates  one  entire  chapter  to  the 
minuet,  describing  its  whole  ceremonial 
with  scientific  minuteness.  But  here  is 
a  somewhat  less  verbose  description, 
taken  from  a  work  published  during  the 
most  acute  period  of  the  passion  for  this 
dance  : 

”  The  cavalier  takes  his  lady  by  the 
hand,  and  makes  two  steps  forward  with 
her,  both  keeping  on  the  same  line  ; 
after  which  he  causes  her  to  describe  a 
circle  around  him,  which  brings  her  back 
to  the  same  spot  whence  she  started. 
They  then  cross  each  other  during  four 
or  five  minutes,  looking  at  each  other 
as  they  pass,  and  ending  with  a  pro¬ 
found  genuflexion  ;  the  whole  gravely, 
and  without  laughing,  since  the  minuet  in 
Europe  is  the  most  serious  diversion  known 
in  society." 

The  words  “  in  Europe”  are  rather 
mysterious,  and  make  one  wonder  what 
the  author  conceived  about  minuets  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  As  to  America,  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  as  a  scene 
for  courtly  dancing  in  those  days. 

The  author  of  an  amusing  and  erudite 
monograph  on  the  minuet.  Count  Ales¬ 
sandro  Moroni,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  several  of  the  foregoing  anecdotes, 
observes  that  the  music  of  the  minuet  ob¬ 
tained  its  best  effects  from  the  long- 
drawn  cadences  and  pauses,  which  were 
then  a  great  novelty.  Formerly  the  pre¬ 
cise  contrary  had  been  the  case.  Not 
only  had  music  been  a  torrent  of  notes, 
but  dancing  had  become  a  mere  twinkling 
of  legs  !  and  the  tours  de  force  of  agil¬ 
ity  in  song  had  introduced  the  same 
taste  into  the  dance.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  phlegmatic  minuet  to  put  an  end 
to  this  whirlwind  of  vocal  and  terpsi- 
chorean  difficulties,  and  to  restore  calm 
to  the  legs  and  peace  to  the  throats  of 
the  performers.  Thanks  to  this  new 
fashion,  dancers  were  dispensed  from 
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running  after  the  notes  and  imitating 
the  trills  of  the  voice  with  the  tips  of 
their  toes.  And  thus,  too,  foreigners 
were  no  longer  able  to  declare  of  the 
Italians,  "qu'ils  gambad^rent  comme 
leur  chant" — that  they  capered  with 
their  legs  as  with  their  voice  !  This 
criticism  appears  in  a  work  called  ”  Re¬ 
marques  sur  la  Musique  et  la  Danse,” 
published  at  Venice  in  1773. 

In  our  own  country,  however,  al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  dances  were  brisk 
and  lively,  as  the  tunes  to  which  they 
were  performed  still  attest,  there  still 
exists  a  precursor  of  the  minuet.  In 
1581  the  dances  in  vogue  were  measures, 
galliards,  jigs,  brawls,  rounds,  and  horn¬ 
pipes.  ”  The  measure,”  says  Mr. 
Chappell,  in  his  “  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,”  “  was  a  grave  and  solemn 
dance,  with  slow  and  measured  steps  like 
the  minuet.  To  tread  a  measure  was 
the  usual  term,  like  to  walk  a  minuet.” 
Sir  John  Davies  says  : 

‘‘Yet  all  the  feet  whereon  these  measures  go, 
Are  only  spondees — solemn,  grave,  and  slow.” 

The  melody  of  the  minuet  is  in  three- 
four  lime,  and  consists  of  two  members 
of  eight  bars  each.  To  give  more  life 
and  color  to  the  music,  a  second  part  was 
added  and  alternated  wth  the  first. 
This  second  movement  bore  the  name  of 
trio,  because  it  was  written  for  three  parts 
(technically  voices)  only,  while  the 
principal  movement  was  executed  by  the 
full  orchestra.  The  conductor  was  care¬ 
ful  above  everything  to  emphasize  the 
divisions  of  the  melody  into  groups  of 
four  bars  each,  and  to  pay  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  the  pauses  which  occurred  at 
regular  intervals.  ”  These  pauses,”  ob¬ 
serves  Comte  Moroni,  ”  allowed  the  ear 
to  perceive  the  sonorous  wave  of  the  last 
chords  die  and  fade  slowly  into  air, 
which  gave  the  dance  a  sort  of  languor 
and  affected  softness,  peculiarly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  those  times.  The 
pause  was  the  signal  for  a  profound  rev¬ 
erence  on  the  part  of  the  dancers. 
When  all  is  said,  the  minuet  was  a  poor 
and  stupid  dance,  but  an  important  pan¬ 
tomimic  action.” 

A  vast  number  of  memoirs  are  extant 
which  give  minute  descriptions  of  great 
balls  and  celebrated  minuets  at  the 
French  court  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  even  part  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  not  difficult  of  access  to  the  readers 
of  French  literature,  and  have  been 
copiously  cited  in  many  works  on  the 
social  history  and  manners  of  those 
times.  But  very  few  persons  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an  extremely  curious  de¬ 
scription  of  a  celebrated  masked  ball 
given  in  Rome  on  November  24th,  1751, 
at  the  Palazzo  Farnese.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  appeared  in  a  flying  sheet  {foglio 
r>olantq  which  has  now  become  very  rare, 
and  bears  the  following  title  ; 

"  Descrizione  distinta  delle feste  celebrate 
in  Roma  da  S.  E.  il  Stgnor  Duca  di 
Nh'ernois,  ambasciatore  di  S.  M.  il  Re 
cristianissimo  presso  la  S.  di  JV.  S.  Papa 
Benedetto  XI V.  nelli  giorni  22,  23,  24 
del  mese  di  Noiembre  1751  per  la  nascita 
del  serenissimo  Real  Duca  di  Borgogna, 
fedelmente  descritta  da  Gio7>anni  Reffino. 
Roma  1752,  peril  Salomoni." 

(A  detailed  description  of  the  festival 
celebrated  in  Rome  by  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Duke  of  Nivernois,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  his  Majesty  the  Most  Chiistian 
King  at  the  Court  of  the  Holiness  of  our 
Lord  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  the  2  2d,  23d, 
and  24th  of  the  month  of  November, 
1751,  for  the  birth  of  the  most  serene 
royal  Duke  of  Burgundy,  faithfully  de¬ 
scribed  isic)  by  Giovanni  Reffino.) 

This  most  serene  royal  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  was  the  elder  brother  of  Louis 
XVL,  and  died  in  his  childhood  at  little 
more  than  nine  years  old.  The  flying 
sheet  of  Reffino  is  now  so  extremely  rare 
that  Moroni,  who  quotes  it,  says  it  may 
be  considered  practically  new  to  the 
world  of  readers,  and  adds  that  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  a  single  writer  who 
names  it. 

Reffino’s  detailed  account  gives  us  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  grandiose  spectacle 
afforded  by  the  stately  minuet  executed 
in  the  splendid  saloons  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy.  And  supremely  splendid 
are  the  saloons  of  the  Palazzo  Farnese, 
now,  as  then,  the  seat  of  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  ;  but  of  an  ambassador  accred¬ 
ited  to  a  monarch  undreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
namely,  to  the  King  of  United  Italy. 
Its  noble  apartments  are  admirable  for 
vastness,  proportion,  and  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  painting  with  which  they  have 
been  adorned  by  Annibale  Carracci, 
Guido,  Domenichino,  Daniele  da  Vol- 


terra,  and  others.  In  this  magnificent 
theatre  the  brilliant  figures  of  the  Due 
de  Nivernois's  ball  must  have  appeared 
to  surprising  advantage.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  was  remarkable  from  several  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Firstly,  from  the  lavish 
magnificence  of  the  decorations  ;  second¬ 
ly,  because  it  was  renewed  and  continued 
during  three  successive  evenings,  in 
order  to  allow  the  bourgeoisie,  as  well  as 
the  nobles,  to  enjoy  it ;  and  thirdly,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
the  Pope  and  his  court  !  This  latter  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  probably  unique.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Benedict  XIV. 
and  his  reverend  cardinals  and  monsig¬ 
nori  absolutely  assisted  at  the  ball  ;  but 
so  great  was  the  fame  of  its  splendors 
that  his  Holiness’s  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  he  repaired  to  Palazzo  Farnese  on 
the  morning  alter  the  last  ball,  to  see  the 
decorations,  etc.  Not  long  after  the 
last  maskers  had  left  the  palace,  where 
they  had  danced  until  daylight,  the  am¬ 
bassador  caused  the  shutters  to  be  re¬ 
closed,  the  lights  renewed,  the  musicians 
recalled  to  their  posts,  in  honor  of  the 
new  and  unexpected  guests.  But  we 
will  let  Reffino  speak  for  himself  : 

“  So  magnificent  an  entertainment  merited 
the  observation  even  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
and  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  No¬ 
vember,  his  Holiness  deign^  to  go  and  see  it. 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Valenti,  and  the  Am¬ 
bassador,  in  court  dress,  received  his  Holiness 
and  attended  him  to  the  great  saloon,  which 
was  illuminated,  and  where  there  were  the 
musicians  ,  and  to  the  apartment  where  there 
was  erected  a  throne  for  his  blessedness,  who 
repaired  thither  with  all  the  Camera  Segrela 
(domestic  prelates,  chamberlians,  etc.).  Sump¬ 
tuous  refreshments  were  distributed  to  the 
noble  household,  and  to  the  military  officers, 
and  there  were  various  tables  with  collations 
for  the  lower  members  of  the  household,  and 
the  Swiss  guard  and  cuirassiers.” 

But  the  best  part  of  the  spectacle  could 
not  be  repeated.  The  festival,  with  its 
dancers  in  gorgeous  costumes  distribut¬ 
ed  in  five  great  and  splendid  ball-rooms, 
was  past  and  gone,  and  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff  and  his  court  could  only  reconstruct 
it  in  imagination.  It  has,  however,  been 
faithfully  recorded  for  us  by  the  eye¬ 
witness  Reffino,  whose  hypeiboles  and 
incorrect  diction  may  be  easily  pardoned, 
considering  that  we  owe  to  him  a  careful 
description  of  the  dresses  of  the  nobler 
gentlewomen  who  graced  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  "To  see  those  fair  dames  per- 
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form  the  minuet  in  all  their  bravery  must 
have  been  enough  to  melt  the  icy  heart 
of  an  anchorite."  So  at  least  says  Count 
Alessandro  Moroni  !  Here  is  another 
quotation  from  Reffino  : 

"  In  order  to  receive  without  disorder  the  in¬ 
finite  number  of  maskers  who  filled  that  vast 
apartment,  with  its  five  ball-rooms,  the  Palazzo 
Farnese  was  provided  with  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
At  three  o'clock*  was  opened  the  great  saloon 
destined  for  the  nobility,  who  appeared  in  truly 
superb  pomp.  The  princesses  and  all  the  ladies 
were  dressed  in  habits  of  singular  richness, 
adorned  with  copious  jewels,  and  distinguished 
by  a  great  variety  ot  masquerade  costumes. 
Foremost  for  majesty  of  appearance  was  her 
Excellency  the  Ambassadress  of  Venice,  in  a 
charming  costume  after  the  German  fashion, 
and  perfectly  supporting  the  graceful  character 
of  a  Tyrolese  peasant-woman.  She  wore  a 
superb  petticoat  of  white  satin,  with  bouquets 
of  natural  flowers  ;  a  tightly-fitting  bodice,  with 
chemisette  and  sleeves  of  the  finest  muslin  dot¬ 
ted  over  with  symmetrical  groups  ot  embroid¬ 
ered  dowers  ;  on  her  head  a  black  Tyrolese 
cap  enriched  with  various  and  tastefully-divided 
groups  of  jewels  ;  to  all  which  pleasing  and 
rich  adornment  new  charms  were  added  by  the 
deportment  of  her  Excellency,  who  attracted 
the  respectful  admiration  of  all  present.  Then 
came  the  Princess  di  Viano  in  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  dress  of  rose-color  with  festoons  of  the 
rarest  Flanders  lace.  On  the  left  side  of  her 
bosom  she  had  a  group  of  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  rubies  in  an  ingenious  design,  and  a  large 
pear-shaped  pearl  surrounded  by  smaller  ones. 
Her  hair  was  adorned  with  similar  precious 
stones,  which  formed  a  head-dress  very  suit¬ 
able  to  the  noble  bearing  of  her  Excellency. 
The  Duchess  Salviati  appeared  glittering  in  a 
rich  hussar  costume,  with  a  brocade  petticoat. 
The  ground  of  the  brocade  was  of  purple 
damask  worked  with  silver  branches  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  natural  colors.  She  wore  a  hussar  jacket, 
hanging  loose  from  one  shoulder,  of  sky-blue 
velvet,  and  a  hussar  cap  to  match,  both  trim¬ 
med  with  rare  furs  of  Muscovy.  She  wore  a 
golden-hilted  sabre,  and  a  diamond  sword- 
knot  :  and  strings  of  large  pearls  round  her 
throat  and  mixed  with  the  tassel  of  her  cap. 
And  the  effect  of  this  brilliant  costume  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  spirituel  affability  of  her  Excel¬ 
lency,  The  Marchesa  Virginia  Patrizi  was 
very  distinguished  in  a  dragoon  costume  of 
jonquil-colored  satin  entirely  trimmed  with 
silver  lace  ;  a  baldrick  studded  with  gems 
across  her  shoulders,  supporting  an  elegant 
dagger,  and  a  head-dress  similarly  adorned. 
Next  appeared  the  Marchesa  Sacripanti, 
superbly  attired  in  white  and  gold  brocade  with 


*  At  the  date  at  which  Reffino  writes,  the 
hours  were  universally  reckoned  in  Italy  from 
sunset  to  sunset,  which  latter  was  the  venti- 
quattro,  or  twenty  four  o’clock.  Thus  three 
o’clock  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  November  would 
be  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  manner  of  reckoning,  which  is 
now  also  generally  adopted  in  Italy. 


natural-colored  dowers  ;  a  bodice  of  the  same, 
from  the  back  of  which  fell  long  folds  of  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  with  sleeves  to  match  ;  and  a  small 
black  velvet  hat  adorned  with  jewels  to  match 
her  necklace.  The  Marchesa  Costaguli  was 
also  in  white  and  gold  brocade,  with  a  Turk¬ 
ish  turban  of  cloth  of  silver  fastened  by  a  half¬ 
moon  in  diamonds.  The  Contessa  Carpegua 
wore  a  white  train,  with  a  petticoat  delicately 
painted  with  various  rural  landscapes,  and  very 
fine  jewels  on  her  breast  and  in  her  hair.  The 
guards  on  duty  very  properly  presented  arms 
on  the  appearance  of  the  goddess  Minerva  (!). 
This  was  the  young  bride,  Marchesa  Gaucci, 
with  breast-plate  and  helmet  wreathed  with 
laurel,  and  enriched  with  groups  of  jewels  and 
rows  of  pearls.  She  had  her  hair  dressed  in 
short  curls  like  a  man’s,  and  wore  a  baldrick 
set  with  superb  jewels.  Her  petticoat  was 
white,  sprinkled  with  spots  of  gold  and  blue 
embroidery,  and  the  sleeves  h  la guerrihe,  were 
also  blue  ;  so  that  («r)  she  received  well-merited 
applause.  Very  charming  and  attractive  was 
the  Marchesa  Gabrielli  in  a  tight-fitting  gown 
of  rose  colored  satin,  trimmed  with  Flanders 
lace  and  long  wreaths  of  silver  vine  leaves.  On 
her  head  she  wore  a  bandeau  of  brilliants,  ter¬ 
minating  at  the  sides  in  little  rosettes,  extremely 
well  suited  to  the  dignified  vivacity  of  this  lady. 
The  Marchesa  del  Bufalo  was  much  admired  in 
a  white  satin  gown  with  little  groups  0/  Cupids 
painted  on  it,  and  edged  with  gold  embroidery 
and  dowers  painted  in  natural  colors.  The 
bodice  was  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  she  wore  a 
mass  of  supierb  diamonds  on  her  bosom  and  in 
her  hair.  Then  arrived  the  Princess  Ruspoli 
in  a  majestic  costume  i  C Imp/rial,  consisting 
of  a  petticoat  and  train  of  rose-colored  velvet 
trimmed  with  great  festoons  of  the  richest  gold 
lace,  and  a  head-dress  and  necklace  of  large 
pearls,  which  caused  this  Princess  to  be  highly 
admired.  General  surprise  was  caused 
among  the  noble  company  by  the  apparition 
of  the  rising  sun.  represented  in  a  lively  man¬ 
ner  by  the  Lady  Mobilia  Falconieri.  On  the 
right  side  of  her  bodice,  which  was  entirely 
covered  with  diamonds,  appeared  a  rising 
sun,  whose  golden  rays  illuminated  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  which  was  designed  upon  the  skirt  of  the 
gown,  together  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
There  was  also  the  moon  embroidered  in  silver, 
to  signify  that  she  had  paled  in  the  light  of  the 
greater  luminary,  which  shone  upon  various 
terrestrial  scenes  skilfully  painted  round  the 
edge  of  the  skirt.  And  to  show  that  the  sun 
left  darkness  behind  him,  the  night  was  excel¬ 
lently  symbolized  by  a  hanging  drapery  of 
black,  studded  with  silver  stars, which  fell  neg¬ 
ligently  from  the  shoulder.  Golden  sun-rays 
mixed  with  precious  stones  formed  the  head¬ 
dress,  and  there  were  similar  ornaments  at  the 
throat  and  breast.  But  the  greatest  splendor  of 
this  rising  sun  was  derived  from  the  maj.estic 
bearing  of  the  noble  lady  who  wore  it.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  worthy 
Reffino  further  into  the  minutiae  of  this 
singular  entertainment.  It  is  certain 
that  the  fame  of  it  passed  the  Alps,  and 
probably,  as  Count  Moroni  observes,  did 
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not  wholly  fade  away  as  long  as  one  sur¬ 
vivor  remained  of  those  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  its  splendors. 

One  very  marked  peculiarity  of  Roman 
society  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
great  number  of  abbes  who  frequented 
it.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
majority  of  these  abati  and  abatini  had 
any  real  ecclesiastical  rank  or  function. 
The  learned  Cistercian  monks  in  the 
work  entitled  “  Antichit«l  Longobardico- 
Milanesi,”  published  at  Milan  in  1793, 
deplore  the  abuse  of  this  title,  which, 
they  say,  has  become  a  mere  fashion, 
imported  from  France,  and  unfortunate¬ 
ly  spread  throughout  Italy.  The  fact  is 
that,  as  in  a  military  state  every  man 
finds  it  useful  to  don  a  uniform,  so  in 
the  States  of  the  Church  the  little  silk 
mantle  of  the  abb^  was  justly  considered 
as  a  desirable  badge  of  some  connection 
however  remote,  with  the  great  ecclesi¬ 
astical  army.  Up  to  comparatively 
recent  times  there  were  to  be  met  with, 
in  old-fashioned  Roman  houses,  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  genuine  abate  ;  familiar  faces 
at  christenings,  weddings,  birthdays,  and 
other  festive  occasions  ;  indispensable 
purveyors  of  social  gossip ;  excellent 
partners  at  the  whist-table  ,  harmless 
flatterers  ;  discreet  confidants  ;  formi¬ 
dable  trenchermen  at  a  feast  ;  and  critics 
of  cookery  from  whose  experienced  judg¬ 
ment  there  was  no  appeal  !  Nowadays 
the  race  is  well-nigh  extinct.  There  are 
abb^s  still,  but  they  wear  their  cue  with 
a  difference.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
one  of  the  chevaux  de  bataille  of  the  abb^ 


was  the  minuet.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  our  views,  the  characteristic  silk  man¬ 
telet  of  the  abb/  fluttered  through  that 
stately  and  languishing  dance  in  the 
most  aristocratic  ball-rooms.  A  ballet- 
master  named  Rota,  very  celebrated  in 
his  day,  composed  a  ballet  of  which  one 
of  the  most  effective  scenes  was  a  minuet 
danced  by  abatini  and  eontessine — gen¬ 
tlemen  with  the  smartest  and  neatest  of 
black  silk  stockings  and  buckled  shoes, 
and  ladies  powdered,  patched,  and 
hooped  in  the  height  of  the  fashion. 

The  great  storm  of  the  t  rench  Revo¬ 
lution  swept  away  these  slight  creatures 
with  its  first  breath.  An  active  imagi¬ 
nation  might  picture  to  itself  a  whole 
cloud  of  toup/s,  chignons  b  la  Du  Barry, 
high-heeled  shoes,  pigtails,  and  diamond 
snuff-  boxes,  fluttering  forlornly  across 
Europe  like  leaves  before  the  wind. 
\N’ith  these  accessories,  the  minuet,  too, 
disappeared.  It  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  past.  Count  Moroni  says  that 
"  the  eighteenth  century  was  truly  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  minuet,  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  expression  of  that  Olympic 
calm  and  that  universal  languor  which 
were  reflected  in  everything,  even  in 
social  pleasures.” 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  por¬ 
trait,  however  true  so  far  as  it  went,  was 
a  very  partial  one  ;  and  the  frivolous, 
pompous,  graceful  minuet  was  no  com¬ 
plete  epitome  of  that  marvellous  century 
which  expired  amid  the  convulsions  of 
the  great  French  Revolution. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Swift  is  said  to  have  amused  himself 
in  one  of  his  cynical  moods  in  drawing 
up  an  elaborate  catalogue  of  things  which 
ought  to  have  succeeded.  Should  any 
one  in  our  day  be  inclined  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  books  which  ought  to  be  written, 
but  of  which  our  libraries  contain  at  pres¬ 
ent  no  trace,  he  ought  undoubtedly  to 
give  a  foremost  place  to  a  history  of  lite¬ 
rary  discoveries.  Such  a  volume  would 
assuredly  be  one  of  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  books  in  the  world.  It  would  be  a 
perfect  Odyssey  of  curious  incidents.  It 
would  show  us,  perhaps,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  what  an  important  part  that  power 
which  in  our  ignorance  we  call  Chance 


has  played,  as  well  in  literature  as  in  his¬ 
tory,  on  what  a  frail  thread  fame  hangs, 
how  narrow  the  space  between  oblivion 
and  a  splendid  immortality.  Pascal  has 
observed  that  if  Cleopatra’s  nose  had 
been  an  inch  longer  the  history  of  the 
world  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
completely  changed.  This  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  pronounce  an  exaggeration. 
But  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  had  the  texture  of  a  bit  of  parch¬ 
ment  been  porous,  the  greatest  critic  of 
antiquity  would  have  been  a  mere  name  ; 
had  a  mouse  been  a  little  more  hungry, 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  Cicero’s 
treatises  would  have  been  as  irretrievably 
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lost  to  US  as  the  odes  of  Alcaeus  or  the 
comedies  of  Menander. 

There  is  one  singular  circumstance 
connected  with  the  history  of  literary 
discovery,  and  it  is  this  :  Though  many 
of  these  discoveries  have  been  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  the  result  of  mere  accident,  oc¬ 
curring  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the 
majority  of  them,  and  those  which  are 
by  far  the  most  important,  have  been 
made  just  at  the  critical  moment,  been 
made  at  a  time  when  further  delay  would 
have  rendered  them  impossible.  Had 
Poggio  and  those  accomplished  enthusi¬ 
asts  who  surrounded  him  been  born  a 
few  years  later,  we  should  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  had  to  mourn  the  extinction 
of  the  Latin  classics.  Had  Percy  not 
applied  himself  to  his  researches  at  the 
time  he  did,  many  of  the  most  precious 
of  our  old  ballads  would  have  vanished 
into  oblivion.  Had  Malone  confined 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  English 
poetry  must  inevitably  have  lost  some  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  dou¬ 
bly  grateful — grateful  to  these  indefati¬ 
gable  scholars  who  grudged  neither  time, 
money,  nor  health  in  their  arduous  task, 
grateful  also  to  Providence  for  the  timely 
appearance  of  these  our  common  bene¬ 
factors.  “  To  be  great  one’s  self,”  says 
Mr.  Ruskin,  “  is  but  to  add  one  great 
man  to  the  world,  whereas  to  exhibit  the 
greatness  of  twelve  other  men  is  to  en¬ 
rich  the  world  with  twelve  great  men.” 
And  to  whom  could  this  praise  apply 
more  appropriately  than  to  those  who 
have  not  only  exhibited  the  greatness  but 
even  preserved  the  being  of  men  of 
genius  ? 

First  among  romantic  discoveries  wiU 
come  the  curious  story  which  Strabo  tells 
about  the  preservation  of  Aristotle’s 
works — a  story  which,  in  spite  of  its  in¬ 
trinsic  improbability,  is  corroborated  by 
Plutarch,  Athenaeus  and  Suidas.  When 
the  Prince  of  Philosophers  died,  he  be¬ 
queathed  his  manuscripts  to  his  disciple, 
Theophrastus.  Thence  they  passed  into 
the  hands  of  one  Neleus.  About  the 
time  they  came  into  the  possession  of 
Neleus,  the  emissaries  of  the  Attali — a 
very  powerful  family  —  were  scouring 
Asia  in  search  of  manuscripts,  and  Nel¬ 
eus  trembled  for  his  treasure.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  hid  it  in  a  cellar,  and,  dying 
soon  afterward,  forgot  to  inform  his 


friends  of  what  he  had  done  with  the 
papers.  For  two  centuries  the  precious 
documents  remained  in  their  subterra¬ 
nean  prison.  At  last  Apellicon — the  fam¬ 
ous  book- collector  of  Teos  —found  them 
out.  Damp,  moths,  and  worms  had 
worked  their  will  upon  them — and  in 
many  places  the  text  was  illegible  ;  but 
Apellicon,  in  ecstasy  at  his  discovery, 
had  them  at  once  copied  out,  and  hence 
the  preservation  of  writings  which  have 
had  more  influence  on  the  human  mind 
than  any  other  writings  in  existence.  A 
still  stranger  story  is  the  history  of  a 
work  which  has  had  no  little  influence 
on  the  romantic  literature  of  Europe — 
the  "  History  of  the  Trojan  War,”  pur¬ 
porting  to  have  been  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Eupraxis,  who  had  in  his  turn 
translated  it  from  the  Phoenician.  The 
preface  to  this  book  informs  us  that  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  an  earthquake  took 
place  in  Crete,  and  that  the  effect  of  it 
was,  among  other  things,  to  burst  open 
the  tomb  of  Dietys,  one  of  the  heroes 
who  had  fought  in  the  Trojan  War. 
Shortly  after  the  shock,  some  peasants 
happened  to  be  passing"  by  the  tomb, 
and,  perceiving  a  gap,  had  the  curiosity 
to  peep  in.  They  saw,  to  their  great 
surprise,  a  chest,  which  they  at  once 
conveyed  to  their  master,  Eupraxis.  On 
opening  it  he  found  that  it  contained  a 
manuscript,  and  that  this  manuscript 
was  none  other  ihan  a  history  of  the 
War  of  Ilium,  penned  by  one  who  had 
taken  part  in  it.  This  story  has  usually 
been  held  to  be  an  impudent  fiction, 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
off  an  equally  impudent  forgery,  that  it 
is,  in  short,  to  be  classed  with  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth’s  story  of  Gaultier’s  ”  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  ancient  Cimbric  volume  in 
Brittany,”  with  Chatterton’s  ”  discov¬ 
ery  ”  of  Rowley’s  poems  in  the  steeple 
of  St.  Mary  Ratcliffe’s,  and  with  Ire¬ 
land’s  discovery  of  “  Vorligern.”  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  story  was  held  to 
be  true  for  many  centuries,  and  there 
are  no  means  for  positively  refuting  it. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  undisputed  facts.  In 
a  dark  and  filthy  dungeon — ”  a  place 
which  was  not  even  a  fit  residence  for  a 
condemned  criminal” — Poggio  found, 
begrimed  with  dirt,  and  rotting  with 
damp,  the  priceless  work  of  Quintilian. 
Groping  about  in  the  same  noisome  cav¬ 
ern,  he  rescued  also  the  three  first,  and 
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part  of  the  fourth,  books  of  the  “  Argo- 
nautica  ”  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  pleasing  of  the 
minor  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  the  valu¬ 
able  “Commentaries”  of  Pedianus  on 
Cicero.  Many  of  Cicero’s  orations  were 
discovered  under  similar  circumstances, 
lurking  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  and 
becoming  as  each  month  rolled  by  more 
and  more  corroded  and  soiled.  The 
oration  for  Caecina,  for  example,  he 
found  in  a  monastery  at  I.angres  ,  the 
poem  of  Silius  Italicus,  and  the  grand 
and  glorious  masterpiece  of  Lucretius, 
in  another  monastery.  Many  other 
classics,  among  them  Plautus,  Tacitus, 
Manilius,  Petronius  Arbiter,  Calpurnius, 
were  stumbled  upon  in  the  monasteries 
of  Germany,  and  it  is  difficult  to  peruse 
the  rapturous  exclamations  in  which  the 
discoverers  announce  their  good  fortune 
w'ithout  feeling,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  something  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
stirred  so  mightily  their  hearts.  Proper¬ 
tius,  the  prince  of  the  Latin  elegiac 
poets,  had  a  narrow  escape  indeed.  The 
manuscript — and  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  only  manuscript  that  contained 
his  poems — was  found,  stained,  squalid, 
and  crumpled,  under  the  casks  in  a  wine- 
cellar.  The  whole  story  may  be  read  in 
the  “  (Jeniales  I>ies,’’  a  pleasant  collec¬ 
tion  of  gossip  and  antiquarianism  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Neapolitan  lawyer  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  named  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro.  In  Westphalia,  a  monk  came 
accidentally  upon  the  histories  of  Taci¬ 
tus,  and  to  this  happy  chance  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  one  of  the  most  priceless 
volumes  of  antiquity,  a  work  which  has 
had  more  influence  on  modern  prose 
literature  than  any  single  book  in  the 
world.  Miserable  was  the  plight  in 
which  the  best  poems  of  Statius — the 
“  Sylvae  ’’ — were  found,  tattered,  dis¬ 
torted,  and  scarcely  legible.  The  most 
interesting  treatise  which  Cicero  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  was  discovered  amid  a 
heap  of  refuse  and  rubbish  near  Milan, 
by  a  Bishop  of  Lodi,  early  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  ;  and  the  only  valuable 
manuscript  of  Dioscorides  was,  when 
found  in  a  similar  state,  “  so  thoroughly 
riddled  with  insects,’’ writes  Lambecius, 
“  that  one  would  have  scarcely  stooped 
to  pick  it  up  in  the  streets,  had  one  seen 
it  lying  there.’’  Had  the  insects  been 
able  to  enjoy  a  heartier  meal,  the  “  bot¬ 


any  of  the  ancients  ’’  would  have  been 
almost  a  blank  to  us.  Livy — or,  rather, 
what  remains  of  him  (for  out  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  two  books,  we  have, 
alas,  only  thirty-five) — was  picked  up 
piecemeal.  Thus  part  of  the  fourth  de¬ 
cade  was  found  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Martin  at  Mayence  ;  another  por¬ 
tion,  containing  books  forty-one  to  forty- 
four,  in  an  out  of-the-way  corner  in 
Switzerland,  while  part  of  book  ninety- 
one  was  found  lurking  under  the  writing 
of  another  manuscript  in  the  Vatican. 
One  of  Horace’s  Odes  (book  iv.  ode  8) 
was  found  sticking  to  an  early  impression 
of  Cicero’s  “  Offices,’’  though  not,  of 
course,a  unique  impression,  still  the  earli¬ 
est  we  have.  Part  of  the  “  Odyssey  ’’  of 
Homer,  i.e.  three  hundred  lines  of  Injok 
eighteen,  was  found  grasped  in  the  hands 
of  a  mummy  at  Monfalout.  A  .very 
singular  discovery  in  the  fifteenth  century 
created  for  the  moment  the  impression 
that  the  lost  books  of  Livy  were  on  the 
point  of  turning  up  again.  The  tutor  of  a 
French  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Ron- 
ville,  chanced  to  be  playing  tennis.  In 
the  course  of  the  game  he  noticed  that  his 
racquet-bat  was  made  of  parchment 
which  was  covered  with  writing.  He 
had  the  curiosity  to  attempt  to  decipher 
it,  and  in  a  short  time  he  discovered  that 
it  was  a  piece  of  historical  Latin  prose. 
He  was  a  good  and  widely-read  scholar, 
he  saw  that  the  style  was  the  style  of 
Livy,  and  as  soon  found  that  the  frag¬ 
ment  was  evidently  part  of  the  lost 
books.  He  instantly  hurried  off  to  the 
racquet-maker.  But  all  was  in  vain,  the 
man  could  only  tell  him  that  he  had  fall¬ 
en  in  with  a  mass  of  parchment,  and 
that  all  the  parchment  had  long  since 
been  “  used  up  ’’ — had  passed  into  rac¬ 
quet-bats. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  as  the  ex¬ 
cavations  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
proceeded,  many  precious  manuscripts 
might  be  discovered.  Many  supposed 
that  the  lost  comedies  of  Menander,  the 
odes  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  or  at  least 
some  relics  of  Roman  literature,  might  be 
found  embedded  in  the  solidified  lava. 
The  Romans,  we  know,  often  kept  their 
manuscript  treasures  in  chests,  and  if 
those  chests  chanced  to  be  made  of  some 
metal  impervious  to  fire,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
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tions  should  not  be  realized.  But  the 
hopes  of  scholars  were  destined  to  be 
disappointed  :  all  that  came  to  light  were 
a  few  fragments  of  some  of  the  later 
philosophers,  a  scrap  or  two  of  Philo- 
demus  and  Epicurus,  which  were  scarcely 
worth  the  elaborate  pains  necessary  to 
unroll  and  decipher  them.  For  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  celebrated  digest  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  we  are  indebted  to 
some  Pisan  soldiers,  who  came  upon  it 
amid  the  dibris  of  a  city  which  they  had 
besieged  and  taken  in  Calabria  ;  and  the 
preservation  of  the  “  Ethiopica  ”  of 
Heliodorus,  a  Christian  bishop  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  little  short  of  miracu¬ 
lous.  During  the  sack  of  Ofen,  in  1526, 
a  common  soldier  saw  a  manuscript  lying 
in  the  streets,  begrimed  with  dirt  and 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  comrades, 
who  weie  intent  on  plundering  the 
houses.  Noticing,  however,  that  it  was 
richly  bound,  he  picked  it  up  and  con¬ 
veyed  it  into  Germany,  where  it  was 
shortly  afterward  printed,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  romances  of 
modern  times.  Not  less  singular  was 
the  rescue  of  the  works  of  Agobard,  a 
learned  prelate  of  the  ninth  century,  who 
has  left  some  valuable  details  about  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  A  scholar 
named  Masso  chanced  one  afternoon  to 
enter  a  bookbinder’s  shop  in  Paris. 
Noticing  that  the  man  was  about  to  cut 
up  a  mass  of  manuscript,  he  begged 
leave  to  inspect  it.  He  soon  saw  its 
value,  and  saved  the  good  bishop  from 
oblivion.  Before  we  leave  ancient  liter¬ 
ature  to  come  to  more  modern  times,  we 
must  notice  two  other  curious  methods 
of  discovery.  Not  many  years  ago  Car¬ 
dinal  Mai,  the  eminent  Italian  scholar, 
had  observed  that  behind  the  writing  of 
many  mediaeval  manuscripts  there  were 
traces  of  former  letters.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  as  parchment  was  by  no  means 
abundant  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was 
just  possible  that  the  monks  may  have 
possessed  themselves  of  pagan  manu¬ 
scripts,  deliberately  erased  the  composi¬ 
tions  inscribed  on  them,  and  used  the 
parchment  for  their  own  purposes.  His 
suspicions  were  soon  confirmed.  A 
microscopic  examination  enabled  him 
not  only  to  discern,  but  even  in  many 
cases  to  decipher,  the  original  letters, 
and  thus  arose  some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  literary  discoveries  of  modern 


days.  Behind  the  letters  of  a  history  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  he  discov¬ 
ered  the  epistles  of  Fronto  and  some  of 
the  orations  of  Symmachus,  and  behind 
the  letters  of  a  commentary  of  Saint 
Augustine  on  the  Psalms  he  made  the 
glorious  discovery  of  at  least  one  third 
of  the  long-lost  work  of  Cicero,  the  “  De 
Republica  ” — a  work  which  up  till  the 
time  of  Mai’s  discovery  was  only  known 
to  us  by  one  long  fragment  and  two  or 
three  isolated  scraps.  In  1817,  the  “  In¬ 
stitutes  ”  of  Gaius  were  discovered  in 
the  same  way  in  the  Library  of  the 
Chapter  at  Verona,  under  the  letters  of 
a  manuscript  containing  the  epistles  of 
Saint  Jerome.  The  herculean  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  task  as  this  may  be  im¬ 
agined  !  Another  way  by  which  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  wreck  of  antiquity  have 
been  arrested  has  been  by  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  stolen  passages.  Thus  Porson 
was  enabled  to  restore  much  of  a  play 
of  Euripides  by  perceiving  that  a  rever¬ 
end  father  of  the  Church  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  transfer  whole  lines  from  the 
Attic  dramatist  to  adorn  his  own  Chris¬ 
tian  play.  In  times  when  great  works 
were  unique,  it  was,  we  regret  to  say,  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  the  piossessor 
of  a  manuscript  to  transcribe  whole  pas¬ 
sages,  and,  destroying  the  original,  to 
make  them  pass  for  his  own.  Thus 
Leonardo  Aretin,  believing  himself  to  be 
the  sole  possessor  of  a  history  of  the 
Gothic  War,  by  Procopius,  translated  it 
into  Latin  and  passed  himself  of?  for  the 
original  author.  Thus,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Petrus  Alcyonius 
transcribed  into  a  treatise  of  his  own 
whole  paragraphs  from  the  “  De  Gloria  ” 
of  Cicero,  and  then  made  away  with  it, 
that  his  base  plagiarism  might  not  be  de¬ 
tected.  In  this  way  also  Sulpicius  Sev- 
erus,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  said 
to  have  dealt  with  the  fourth  book  of  the 
histories  of  Tacitus,  after  plundering  the 
great  Roman’s  account  of  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.  But  it  is  time  now  to  trans¬ 
fer  our  gossip  to  more  modern  times. 

Every  one  knows  how  Sir  Robert  Cot¬ 
ton  rescued  the  original  manuscript  of 
Magna  Charta  from  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
mon  tailor,  who  was  cutting  it  up  for 
patterns.  As  this  copy  was  certainly 
not  unique,  we  should  only  have  had  to 
regret  the  loss  of  a  curiosity!  The  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  the  Thurloe  state 
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papers  would  probably  have  remained  a  examining  the  parcel,  a  volume  was  dis- 
secret  to  the  world  had  it  not  been  for  covered.  And  this  volume  was  Luther’s 
the  tumbling  in  of  the  ceiling  of  some  work,  the  only  copy  in  existence.  It  had 
old  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  evidently  been  buried  by  Van  Sparr’s 
those  documents  had  for  some  reason  or  grandfather  to  escape  the  penalty  of  an 
other  been  concealed.  In  the  secret  edict  issued  by  Rudolph  1 1,  at  the  insti- 
drawer  of  a  chest  the  curious  manu-  gation  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  making 
scripts  of  Dr.  Dee,  the  occult  philoso-  it  death  for  any  one  to  possess  the  work, 
pher,  lurked  unsuspected  for  years.  Great  indeed  is  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Many  of  the  charming  letters  of  Lady  this  prudent  old  gentleman,  for  the  loss 
Mary  Montagu,  letters  which  are  among  of  this  book  would  not  only  have  de- 
the  most  delightful  compositions  ever  prived  us  of  a  work  which  is  in  itself 
penned,  and  which  have  long  taken  their  singularly  interesting,  but  we  should 
place  among  English  classics,  were  found  never  have  understood  the  character  of 
in  the  false  bottom  of  an  old  trunk,  the  great  reformer  half  so  well,  never 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury’s  autobiogra-  have  known  his  rich  humor,  his  shrewd, 
phy  was  all  but  lost  to  the  world.  It  genial  spirit,  his  tender-heartedness, 
was  known  that  when  Lord  Herbert  died  never  have  known  what  he  was  when 
there  were  two  copies  of  the  work,  one  surrounded  by  his  family  and  his  friends, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  and  one  A  man’s  public  life  is  a  poor  test  of  his 
transcribed  by  an  amanuensis.  But  private  worth,  and  letters  are  a  poor 
neither  of  them  could  be  found.  At  last,  substitute  for  the  records  of  familiar 
in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  worm-eaten,  conversation. 

mouldy  old  papers  at  Lymore  in  Mont-  If  we  are  to  believe  an  old  commenta- 
gomeryshire,  a  gentleman  came  upon  the  tor  on  Dante,  one  of  the  cantos  of  the 
original  copy.  Several  leaves  had  been  “  Paradise”  was  drawn  from  its  lurking- 
torn  out,  many  others  had  been  so  stained  place  (it  had  slipped  behind  a  window- 
by  damp  as  to  be  all  but  illegible,  sill)  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  re- 
Enough  could  be  deciphered,  however,  ceived  in  a  dream  ;  which  reminds  us  of 
to  show  the  value  of  the  work.  The  only  a  similar  story  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
hope  was  that  if  the  duplicate  could  be  touching  some  valuable  family  docu- 
secured,  it  might  supply  the  lacunae  of  ments.  An  interesting  prose  work  of 
the  original.  But  years  rolled  by  and  no  Milton,  the  "  Tractate  on  the  Doctrines 
duplicate  turned  up.  In  an  estate  of  Christianity,”  was  unearthed  from  the 
belonging  to  the  Herberts  was  sold,  midst  of  a  bundle  of  despatches  and 
Some  few  books,  pictures,  and  lumber  state  papers,  by  a  Mr.  Lemon,  deputy 
were  stored  away  in  an'atlic,  too  worth-  keeper  of  the  RolU  papers,  in  1823,  a 
less,  apparently,  for  the  purchaser  to  take  discovery  to  which  we  are  indebted 
away — and  lo  !  among  these  was  found  for  Macaulay’s  brilliant  article  in 
the  long-lost  and  much-desired  dupli-  the  Edinburgh.  How  the  manuscript 
cate.  And  thus  did  English  literature  could  have  found  its  way  into  such  un- 
possesS  itself  of  one  of  the  most  inter-  congenial  company  remains  a  mystery  to 
esting  autobiographies  it  can  boast.  In-  the  present  day.  Mr.  Masson’s  dis- 
deed,  the  late  Lord  Lytton  used  to  say  covery  of  a  poem  by  Milton — if  it  was 
that  there  was  no  single  book,  of  this  by  Milton,  for  the  subject  is  still  hotly 
kind  at  least,  that  he  treasured  so  high-  disputed — was  not  less  extraordinary, 
ly.  Still  more  romantic  was  the  discov-  The  secret  history  of  Sir  George  Mac- 
ery  of  Luther’s  ”  Table  Talk.”  kenzie  had  been  sold  for  waste-paper  to 

In  the  year  1626  a  German  gentleman  a  grocer,  but  fortunately,  before  cutting 
named  Casparus  van  Sparr  was  engaged  the  leaves  up,  struck  by  the  old  hand- 
in  building  a  new  house,  the  foundation  writing,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  read  a 
of  which  was  based  on  a  cottage  which  few  pages.  Satisfied  that  they  were 
had  formerly  belonged  to  his  grand-  papers  of  importance,  he  put  them  in  the 
father.  In  the  course  of  their  excava-  hands  of  Dr.  McCrie,  and  thus  was  this 
tions  the  workmen  came  upon  a  small  valuable  history  saved  from  destruction, 
square  parcel  wrapped  in  strong  linen  By  far  the  most  important  manuscript  of 
cloth,  which  had  been  carefully  plastered  Benvenuto’s  celebrated  memoirs  of  him- 
all  over  with  bees-wax.  On  opening  and  self  was  accidentally  discovered  among 
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the  refuse  of  a  second-hand  book-shop  in 
Florence,  by  Signor  Poirot  in  i8io,  and 
the  Porson  papers  were  picked  up  in  the 
same  way  on  a  stall  at  Cambridge.  The 
existence  of  Laurence  Minot,  the  spirit¬ 
ed  chronicler  of  Edward  Ill.’s  wars,  the 
poet-laureate  of  the  great  French  wars 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  not  even 
suspected  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Tyrwhitt,  the  Chaucerian 
scholar,  had  been  much  struck  with  the 
difference  between  the  tone  and  style  of 
a  series  of  ballads  attributed  to  Chau¬ 
cer  and  the  usual  style  of  Chaucer’s 
poetry.  This  led  him  to  examine  very 
minutely  the  manuscript.  He  then 
found  that  the  name  on  the  manuscript 
was  the  name,  not  of  the  author  but  of 
the  posssesor  of  the  poems — that  it  was 
not,  as  the  index-makers  had  supposed, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  but  Richard  Chaufer. 
Further  investigation  revealed  the  secret. 
Thus  the  sagacity  and  good  fortune  of  a 
critic  in  the  eighteenth  century  estab¬ 
lished  the  fame,  and  revealed  the  exist¬ 
ence,  of  a  poet  in  the  fourteenth.  It  is 
not  often  a  man  of  genius  owes  so  much 
to  a  commentator. 

The  discovery  of  that  pleasant  work, 
Montaigne’s  “  Journal”  of  his  travels 
in  Italy,  is  also  another  event  for  which 
the  admirers  of  the  immortal  essayist 
ought  to  be  devoutly  thankful.  It  hap¬ 
pened  thus  :  The  existence  of  the  work 
had  long  been  suspected,  but  many  years 
had  rolled  away  since  the  essayist’s 
death,  and  no  trace  of  the  manuscript 
had  been  discovered.  At  last  a  preben¬ 
dary  of  Perigord  made  his  way  to  the 
old  chateau  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  gentleman — a  descendant  of  Mon¬ 
taigne — who  resided  there.  On  inquir¬ 
ing  whether  there  were  any  family 
archives,  he  was  shown  an  old  coffer 
covered  with  dust  and  corroded  by  dry- 
rot.  Thence  he  drew  out  a  mass  of 
papers  and  among  them  turned  up  the 
“  Journal.”  Its  authenticity  was  be¬ 
yond  dispute,  as  two  thirds  of  it  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  Montaigne,  and  the 
rest  in  the  handwriting  of  his  aman¬ 
uensis. 

The  appearance  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s 
curious  volume  entitled  “  Loose  Fan¬ 
tasies,”  which  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  came 
upon  among  the  Harleian  manuscripts, 
was  another  discovery  which  all  lovers 
of  biography  will  deeply  appreciate.  Its 


eccentric  author  probably  little  dreamed 
when  he  penned  his  frank  confessions  that 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  would  ever 
peruse  them  in  print,  and  that  his  ar¬ 
duous  courtship  of  Venetia  Stanley  would 
provoke  the  smiles  of  future  generations. 
But  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  literary  discoveries  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  was  made  not  many  years  ago 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dilke.  Being  engaged 
in  accumulating  materials  for  an  edition 
of  Pope,  he  bethought  him  of  examining 
the  documents  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Caryll  family,  thinking 
it  not  unlikely  that  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  which  would  bear  on  Pope,  as 
John  Caryll  had  been  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  the  poet.  Accordingly,  he 
was  permitted  to  inspect  the  family 
archives.  There,  among  a  mass  of 
mouldy  and  tattered  manuscripts,  con¬ 
sisting  for  the  most  part  of  old  account- 
books,  farm  registers,  and  the  like, 
amounting  in  all  to  a  dozen  folios,  he 
came  across  a  bundle  of  papers  differing 
little  in  appearance  from  their  uninter¬ 
esting  surroundings.  But  in  that  bun¬ 
dle  had  lurked  for  more  than  eighty 
years  a  damning  secret,  a  secret  which, 
were  it  possible  for  the  dead  to  feel, 
would  have  made  the  sensitive  poet  writhe 
in  his  grave.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  course  of  his  life  Pope  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  publish  his  correspondence,  and 
that  to  furnish  himself  with  a  decent 
pretext  for  so  doing,  he  permitted  Curll 
to  print  an  imperfect  and  surreptitious 
edition  ;  that  on  the  appearance  of  this 
edition  he  at  once  put  himself  in  com¬ 
munication  with  his  various  correspond¬ 
ents,  expatiated  indignantly  on  the 
“  foul  outrage”  which  had  been  done 
him,  and  asserted  that,  in  self-defence, 
and  at  whatever  cost  to  his  own  feelings, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  publish  a  cor¬ 
rect  copy.  Accordingly,  he  called  in  his 
letters.  Among  those  with  whom  he 
had  had  a  voluminous  correspondence 
was  John  Caryll,  who  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  in  very  precarious  health. 
Caryll  returned  his  correspondence,  but 
unknown  to  Pope,  kept  a  copy.  Pope 
constantly  delayed  the  promised  publica¬ 
tion,  expecting  no  doubt  the  death  of 
Caryll.  At  last  Caryll  died,  and  out 
came  Pope’s  “genuine  correspondence.” 
It  excited  some  surprise  at  the  time  that 
out  of  the  whole  collection  there  were 
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only  four  addressed  to  Mr.  Caryll.  Mr. 
Dilke’s  discovery  cleared  up  everything. 
Pope  had  not  only  almost  re-wiitten  the 
letters,  but  had  composed  out  of  them  a 
whole  mass  of  fictitious  correspondence 
with  illustrious  men  then  dead.  He  had 
also  re-directed  a  great  number,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  to  others.  Caryll  was  not 
in  his  estimation  a  person  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  fill  a  large  space  in  a 
collection  of  epistles  which  were  to  take 
their  place  by  those  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
“  The  whirligig  of  Time  does  indeed 
bring  its  revenges,”  and  yet  one  scarcely 
envies  Mr,  Dilke  his  “discovery,” 
There  are  men  perhaps  who  would,  in 
loving  gratitude  for  what  Pope  has  done 
for  posterity,  have  been  not  unwilling  to 
suppress  this  contemptible  and  deroga¬ 
tory  incident.*  As  years  roll  on  and 
curiosity  is  more  and  more  awakened, 
important  literary  discoveries  must,  of 
course,  become  rarer.  The  enterprise  of 
individual  scholars,  of  antiquarian  socie¬ 


ties,  and  of  government  commissions 
have  left  few  corners  unexplored.  Still,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some 
precious  documents  are  still  lurking  in 
places  where  their  existence  is  least  sus¬ 
pected.  Malone  usea  to  say  that  he  saw 
no  reason  why  the  original  manuscripts 
of  some  of  Shakespeare’s  dramas  should 
not  turn  up.  Scholars  still  cling  to  the 
hope  that  they  may  one  day  see  a 
comedy  of  Menander  or  an  ode  of 
‘Alcaeus  in  their  entirety.  The  chances 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  much 
against  such  an  occurrence,  though  per¬ 
haps  it  is  neither  chimerical  nor  over¬ 
sanguine  to  hope  that  some  lucky  acci¬ 
dent  may  yet  bring  to  light  the  famous 
copy  of  the  “  vellum,  gilt  ”  Junius  which 
VVoodfall  sent  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  his  mysterious  correspondent. 
We  know  from  Junius  himself  that  it 
was  received  by  him.  It  is  scarcely  like¬ 
ly  that  he  destroyed  it.  —  Temple  Bar. 


IN  MEMORIAM  :  TOM  T.\YLOR. 

BY  THOMAS  HUGHES. 


On  Thursday,  July  rsth,  one  of  those 
whom  we  can  least  afford  to  lose  in  a 
world  such  as  ours  was  buried  at  Bromp- 
ton.  The  funeral  was  strictly  private, 
no  invitations  having  been  issued  or  any 
notice  given  of  time  or  place,  beyond  a 
short  announcemnt  in  the  Times.  But 
the  group  who  gathered  in  the  chapel 
and  followed  to  the  grave  showed  what 
a  blank  has  been  left  by  Tom  Taylor’s 
sudden  death,  and  up>on  how  many  sides 
of  our  English  life  his  bright  and  brave 
spirit  had  touched  and  left  its  mark. 

Members  of  both  houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  ambassadors,  colleagues  grown 
gray  with  honor  in  the  public  service, 
artists,  literary  men,  and  actors  of  all 
ranks —  the  successful,  the  struggling, 
and  those  for  whom  the  strife  had  proved 
too  hard — were  all  there  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the 
man  who  had  made  the  life  of  every  one 
of  them  more  full  of  light  and  hope. 

*  In  the  interest  of  literary  history,  and  as  a 
contribution  to  the  true  portraiture  of  Pope, 
we  submit  that  Mr.  Dilke  was  right,  and  had 
no  course  open  to  him  than  the  one  he  fol¬ 
lowed. — Ed. 


For  herein  lay  his  main  strength  and 
attraction.  He  was  very  able  in  many 
ways,  as  scholar,  poet,  critic,  dramatist; 
but  we  have  had  greater  men  than  he  in 
our  generation  in  each  one  of  these  lines, 
and  gieater  men  are  left  among  us. 
But  where  shall  we  turn  for  the  man  who 
will  prove  such  a  spring  of  pure,  heal¬ 
thy,  buoyant,  and  kindly  fun  for  t''c  next 
as  he  has  been  to  us  for  the  last,  thirty 
years  ? 

To  those  of  the  mourners — and  there 
were  not  a  few — whose  memories  could 
carry  them  back  over  those  thirty  years, 
the  most  active  and  brightest  period  of 
his  career  must  have  come  again  very 
vividly,  as  it  was  lived  a  few  hundred 
yards  only  from  the  place  where  they 
were  met.  Thistle  Grove,  Brompton,  is 
now  covered  with  squares  and  lines  of 
villas,  but  was  then  a  quiet  district  of 
orchard  and  nursery  ground,  bordering 
a  quiet  lane,  with  here  and  there  a 
country-looking  public-house  or  private 
residence  standing  in  its  own  garden. 
Among  these  was  Eagle  Lodge,  so 
called  from  the  figure  of  that  bird  over 
the  door,  to  which  he  had  migrated  from 
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the  Temple,  being  now  a  married  man. 
The  house  and  its  surroundings  have 
been  touched  by  a  master  hand  in 
Charles  Kingsley’s  i  wo  Years  Ago.” 

“  Claude  Mellot  seems  to  have  come  into  a 
fortune  of  late  years,  large  enough  at  least  for 
his  few  wants.  He  paints  no  longer,  save 
when  he  chooses  ;  and  has  taken  a  little  old 
house  in  one  of  those  back  lanes  of  Brom'p- 
ton  where  islands  cf  primeval  nursery  garden 
still  remain  undevoured  by  the  advancing 
surges  of  the  brick  and  mortar  deluge.  There 
he  lives,  happy  in  a  green  lawn  and  windows 
opening  thereon,  in  three  elms,  a  cork,  an  ilex, 
and  a  mulberry,  with  a  great  standard  pear, 
for  flower  and  foliage,  the  queen  of  all  surburb- 

an  trees . Claude's  house  is  arranged 

with  his  usual  defiance  of  all  conventionalities. 
Dining  or  drawing  room  proper  there  is  none. 
The  large  front  room  is  the  studio,  where  he 
and  Sabina  eat  and  drink,  as  well  as  work  and 
paint,  and  out  of  it  opens  a  little  room,  the 
walls  of  which  are  all  covered  with  gems  of  art 
(where  the  rogue  finds  money  to  buy  them  is 
a  puzzle),  that  the  eye  can  turn  nowhere  with¬ 
out  taking  in  some  new  beauty,  and  wandering 
on  from  picture  to  statue,  from  portrait  to 
landscape,  dreaming  and  learning  afresh  after 
every  glance.” 

So  far  the  picture  is  true  enough  (ex¬ 
cept  the  probable  cost  of  the  works  of 
art),  but  not  so  that  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  ”  lying  on  the  lawn  upon  strange 
skins,  playing  with  cats  and  dogs,  and 
making  love  to  his  Sabina,  deluding  him¬ 
self  into  the  belief  that  he  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  because  he  is  writing  a  treatise 
'  On  the  Principles  of  Beauty.’  ”  The 
strange  skins  on  the  lawn  were,  indeed, 
there,  and  the  master  lay  on  them  and 
played  with  cats  and  one  big,  and  not 
very  good-tempered,  dog,  but  only  on 
Sundays  and  summer  evenings.  His 
every-day  life  was  as  unlike  that  of 
Claude  Mellot  as  could  be,  for  besides 
his  oftice  work,  which  was  done  most 
punctually  and  diligently,  he  had  always 
a  play  on  the  stocks,  and  work  for 
Putuh  or  the  magazines  on  hand  He 
was  at  his  desk  early  every  morning, 
often  at  five  o’clock,  for  three  hours’ 
work  before  breakfast,  after  swallowing 
a  cup  of  milk.  And  I  believe  it  was  this 
wealth  of  work  of  many  kinds  which 
gave  such  a  zest  to  the  recreation  at 
Kagle  Lodge  on  those  summer  evenings. 
Then,  in  play  hours,  if  the  company 
were  at  all  sympathetic — and  very  little 
company  came  there  which  was  not  so — 
he  would  turn  himself  loose,  and  give 
the  rein  to  those  glorious  and  most  genial 
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high  spirits  which  thawed  all  reserves, 
timidities,  and  conventionalities,  and 
transformed  all  present  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  into  a  group  of  rollicking  children  at 
play,  with  our  host  as  showman,  stage 
manager,  chief  tumbler,  leader  of  all  the 
revels.  In  the  power  and  faculty  for 
excellent  fooling,  which  ran  through 
every  mood,  from  the  grotesque  to  the 
pathetic,  but  with  no  faintest  taint  of 
coarseness,  or  malice,  or  unkindliness, 
and  of  luring  all  kinds  of  people  to  join 
in  it,  no  one  in  our  day  has  come  near 
him. 

It  was  a  faculty  which  had  been  kept 
much  in  restraint  in  early  life,  while  he 
was  fighting  his  way  to  independence 
through  Glasgow  and  Cambridge,  until 
he  gained  the  temporary  haven  of  a 
Trinity  fellowship.  But  his  reputation 
as  master  of  the  revels  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  spread  when  he  came  to  London, 
in  1844,  to  read  for  the  bar.  So  he  was 
at  once  recruited  by  “  the  old  stagers,” 
who  had  just  started  on  the  ”  tum¬ 
bling”  career  which  has  made  the  Canter¬ 
bury  week  famous.  With  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe,  the  Hon.  S.  Whitehead, 
the  Chevalier  Esroin,  the  Smith  family, 
and  the  rest  of  that  unique  band,  he 
helped  to  make  the  little  country  thea¬ 
tre  and  the  long  room  at  the  Fountain 
Inn  a  sort  of  central  shrine  of  good 
wholesome  English  fun  ;  pouring  himself 
out  in  prologues,  epilogues,  play-bills, 
and  squibs,  many  of  which  would  well 
repay  the  zeal  of  any  collector  of  good 
things  who  will  hunt  them  up.  It  was 
for  them  that  in  1846  he  wrote  the  first 
piece  which  made  his  reputation  as  a 
dramatist.  To  Parents  and  Guardians. 

And  one  of  them  (a  contemporary  at 
Cambridge,  now  a  grave  metropolitan 
magistrate),  became  his  chum  in  the 
Temple,  in  the  chambers  where  Thacke¬ 
ray  deposited  his  wig  and  gown  under 
their  charge,  and  wrote  up  his  name  with 
theirs  over  the  door,  in  some  vague  ex¬ 
pectation  of  possible  professional  benefits 
to  accrue  from  that  ceremony.  The 
rooms  were  at  10  Crown  Office  Row, 
looking  over  the  Temple  Gardens,  and 
approached  by  a  staircase  from  the  Ro«. 
They  had  also,  as  a  double  set,  access 
to  a  back  staircase  leading  into  Hare 
Court.  From  which  circumstance,  and 
the  jocose  use  which  both  Thackeray 
and  he  made  of  it,  the  rumor  spread  of 
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the  impecuniosity  of  the  trio,  and  of  the 
shifts  and  stratagems  lor  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  clients  and  the  defeat  of  duns 
which  the  second  staircase  enabled  them 
to  perpetrate,  with  the  aid  of  their  boys 
(the  heroes  of  the  farce,  Our  Clerks). 
It  may  be  said  in  passing,  however,  that 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation 
for  such  stories.  No  taint  of  Bohemia 
hung  about  him  in  this  matter.  He 
spent  liberally  what  he  earned,  but 
nothing  more. 

The  rooms  were  among  the  oldest  in 
the  Inn,  dating  from  the  Fire  of  Lon¬ 
don,  but  convenient  enough,  with  the 
exception  of  one  gloomy  hole,  chris¬ 
tened  by  Tom  “  the  hall  of  waistcoats,” 
because  in  it  stood  the  wardrobe  in 
which  his  chum,  a  well-dressed  man, 
kept  the  liberal  supply  of  clothing  which 
he  had  brought  from  Cambridge.  In  it 
also  swung  the  hammock  in  which  an 
occasional  belated  visitor  slept,  and  the 
laundress  deposited  her  baby  when  she 
came  to  clean  the  rooms  or  help  cook. 
The  block  has  been  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt,  but  he  has  left  a  memorial  of 
them  in  the  “Templar’s  Tribute,”  part 
of  which  may  well  be  repeated  here  : 

“  They  were  lusty,  they  were  musty,  they  were 
grimy,  dull,  and  dim. 

The  paint  scaled  off  the  panelling,  the  stairs 
were  all  untrim  ; 

The  flooring  cracked,  the  windows  gaped, 
the  door-posts  stood  awry. 

The  wind  whipped  round  the  comer  with  a 
sad  and  wailing  cry  ; 

In  a  dingier  set  of  chambers  no  man  need 
wish  to  stow 

Than  those,  old  friend,  wherein  we  denned, 
at  10  Crown  Office  Row. 

*  But  we  were  young  if  they  were  old  ;  we 

never  cared  a  pin. 

So  the  windows  kept  the  rain  out  and  let  the 
sunshine  in. 

Our  stout  hearts  mocked  the  crazy  roofs, 
our  hopes  bedecked  the  walls. 

We  were  happy,  we  were  hearty,  strong  to 
meet  a  hat  might  befall : 

W'ill  sunnier  hours  be  ever  ours  than  those 
which  used  to  go 

Giy  to  their  end,  my  dear  old  friend,  in  10 
Crown  Office  Row  ? 

•  •  a  •  * 

*  Those  scrambling,  screaming  dinners,  where 

all  was  frolic  fun. 

From  the  eager  clerks  who  rushed  about,  like 
bullets  from  a  gun. 

To  the  sore- bewildered  laundress,  with  Soy- 
er's  shilling  book 

Thrust  of  a  sudden  in  her  hands,  and  straight* 
way  bade  to  cook. 
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What  silver  laughs,  what  silver  songs  from 
those  old  walls  would  flow. 

Could  they  give  out  all  thev  drank  in  at  to 
Crown  Office  Row  ! 

***** 

"  You  too  have  found  a  loving  mate  ;  ah,  well, 
’twis  time  to  go  ; 

No  wives  we  had — the  one  thing  bad — in 
10  Crown  Office  Row, 

“  Good-by  old  rooms,  where  we  chummed 
years,  without  a  single  fight. 

Far  statelier  sets  of  chambers  will  arise  upon 
your  site. 

More  airy  bedrooms,  wider  panes,  our  fol¬ 
lowers  will  see. 

And  wealthier,  wiser  tenants,  the  Bench  may 
And  than  we  ; 

But  lighter  hearts,  or  truer.  I'll  defy  the  town 
to  show 

Than  yours,  old  friend,  and  his  who  penned 
this,  10  Crown  Office  Row.” 

Of  the  many  groups,  artistic  and 
literary,  theatrical  and  social,  in  which 
our  old  friend  took  a  leading  hand— of 
which,  indeed,  he  was  the  life  and  soul — 
perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  per¬ 
manently  successful  was  that  of  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson,  at  the  delight¬ 
ful  humor  of  whose  truly  British  tour 
England  wa^  laughing  in  the  bad  times 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Their 
names  have  become  proverbial,  and  (if 
they  are  of  the  old  stock)  our  grand¬ 
children  will  still  be  laughing  at  and 
with  them  in  the  bad  times  thirty  years 
hence.  One  of  that  group  of  friends 
only  is  left,  Richard  Doyle  ;  and  sad  to 
say,  sore  illness  kept  him  from  the  gath¬ 
ering,  though  his  home  is  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  cemetery. 

One  .other  of  these  groups  only  can  be 
referred  to  here,  that  of  1856,  when  he 
ioined  Charles  Kingsley  and  the  writer 
in  an  expedition  to  Snowdonia,  which 
has  become  famous  in  a  small  way  since 
the  publication  of  Kingsley’s  Life.  If 
ever  there  was  a  week  fitted  to  try  man’s 
temper  and  resources  that  was  the  one. 
Most  of  it  was  spent  by  us  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  and  by  loch  and  river,  in 
white  mist,  varied  by  ”  a  rain  of  mar¬ 
bles  and  mini^-bullets — a  rain  which 
searches,  and  drenches,  and  drills,”'  as 
the  parson  described  it.  One  day,  in¬ 
deed,  was  so  bad  that  we  could  not  get 
out,  and  spent  the  time,  mostly  in  the 
kitchen,  chatting  with  Henry  Owen  and 
his  wife,  and  trying  our  hands  on  amus¬ 
ing  and  teaching  his  wild  little  Welsh 
children,  in  both  which  occupations. 
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though  Kingsley  justly  prided  himself 
on  his  success  in  such  business,  Tom 
bore  easily  away  the  palm,  and  by  din¬ 
ner-time  had  made  the  whole  flock  per¬ 
fectly  unmanageable  and  charming,  I 
am  not  sure  that  Charles  Kingsley  was 
not  slightly  piqued  by  their  devotion  to 
their  new  romp  in  spectacles,  who  chat¬ 
tered  to  them  in  wonderful  gibberish  and 
made  fun  of  their  copy-books.  But  how 
we  should  have  got  through  and  carried 
away,  as  we  did,  a  delightful  memory  of 
the  outing,  without  his  wonderful  com¬ 
panionship,  I  do  not  care  to  think.  His 
work  as  an  artist  is.  I  believe,  of  no  re¬ 
pute  in  expert  circles,  but  some  of  the 
sketches  which  he  brought  back  in  his 
portfolio,  blurred  as  they  are  by  great 
rain-drops,  recall  to  me  the  forms  and 
coloring  of  the  Snowdon  group  with  a 
freshness  which  makes  me  sure  there 
must  be  real  power  and  merit  in  them 
somewhere.  It  was  he  who  suggested 
on  the  last  night,  with  his  usual  kindly 
thought,  that  we  might  do  the  Owens  a 
good  turn  by  writing  some  doggerel 
verses  in  their  guest-book,  he  who  kept 
us  up  to  the  woik  till  we  had  finished  it, 
and  added  an  extra  stanza  of  his  own  to 
bring  in  his  genial  pun  on  our  host’s 
name : 

"  With  host  and  hostess,  fare  and  bill,  so 
pleased  we  are,  that,  going, 

W’e  feel  for  all  their  kindness  ’tls  we,  not 
they,  are  Owen  !” 

But  it  would  be  unfair  and  utterly 
misleading  to  leave  readers  under  the 
impression  that  high  jinks  were  the  main 
interest  and  occupation  of  his  leisure. 
Few  men  were  more  interested  in  politics 
and  social  questions.  His  activity  in  the 
former  was  of  course  limited  by  his  em¬ 
ployment  under  the  Crown,  but  when  he 
felt  the  matter  to  be  of  sufficient  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  always  ready  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  taken  open  ground  for  what 
he  held  to  be  the  right.  Though  no 
party  man,  he  was  a  strong  and  steady 
Liberal,  and  in  social  matters  a  Radical 
reformer,  never  afraid  of  new  truth,  and 
prompt  to  help  struggling  causes  with 
pen  and  purse  if  once  convinced  of  their 
worthiness.  His  memorial  lines  on 


Abraham  Lincoln  in  Punch  may  perhaps 
be  cited  as  a'  specimen  of  his  best 
thought  and  manner  on  great  subjects. 
What  other  of  the  gifted  band  who  then 
formed  the  staff  of  that  journal  could 
have  made  that  manly  and  touching 
amende  with  equal  dignity  and  frank¬ 
ness  ? 

‘  Beside  this  corpse  that  bears  for  winding- 
sheet 

The  stars  and  stripes  he  lived  to  rear 
anew. 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet. 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for 
you  ? 

"  Yes  :  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my 
sneer, 

To  lame  my  pencil  and  confute  my  pen  ; 

To  make  me  own  this  hind,  of  princes  peer. 
This  rail  splitter  a  true-born  king  of 
men.” 

Thoughts  of  this  kind  must  have 
passed  through  the  minds  of  many,  be¬ 
sides  the  writer,  of  those  who  followed 
the  hearse  bare-headed  from  the  chapel 
to  the  grave,  almost  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cemetery.  The  long  procession  of 
personal  friends  walked  two  and  two, 
and  formed  round  the  grave  while  the 
last  prayers  were  read.  At  the  end  there 
was  a  short  pause.  One  or  two  friends 
looked  down  on  the  bed  of  lovely  white 
lilies  which  made  the  coffin  invisible, 
and  fell  back.  Then,  one  after  another, 
the  group  bent  over  the  open  grave  and 
went  their  several  ways  in  silence — those 
who  had  beaten  the  world,  those  whom 
the  world  had  beaten,  those  for  whom 
the  struggle  is  still  doubtful — peers  am¬ 
bassadors,  and  right  honorables,  artists, 
authors,  and  actors,  never  to  meet  again 
in  this  world  ;  strangers  to  each  other 
an  hour  before,  strangers  to  each  other 
still,  with  this  only  in  common  that  here 
was  a  soul  gone  from  among  them  true 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  be  in  true 
touch  with  each  and  all.  Henceforth 
there  is  one  more  sacred  spot,  for  many 
of  us,  which  seems  to  say, 

“  Come  hither  in  thine  hour  of  strensrth. 
Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave. 

Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length. 

Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave.” 

Macmillan' s  Magazitu. 
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THE  BLACKBIRD. 

BY  W.  W.  STORY. 

Upon  the  cherry-bough  the  blackbird  sings 
His  careless,  happy  song, 

As  'mid  the  rubied  fruit  he  tilting  swings. 

Heedless  of  Right  or  Wrong. 

No  Future  taunts  him  with  its  fears  or  hopes, 

No  cares  his  Present  fret ; 

The  Past  for  him  no  dismal  vista  opes 
Of  useless,  dark  regret. 

Ah  !  how  I  envy  him,  as  there  he  sings 
His  glad  unthinking  strain, 

Untroubled  by  the  sad  imaginings 

That  haunt  man’s  plotting  brain  ! 

All  orchards  are  his  home  ;  no  work  or  care 
Compels  him  here  to  stay  ; 

His  is  the  world— the  breathing,  open  air — 

The  glorious  summer  day. 

Below,** Earth  blossoms  for  him  ;  and  above 
Heaven  smiles  in  boundless  blue  ; 

Joy  is  in  all  things,  and  the  song  of  Love 
Thrills  his  whole  being  through. 

From  bough  to  bough  its  gay  and  transient  guest 
Is  free  to  come  and  go 
^\^lere’er  the  whim  invites,  where’er  the  best 
Of  juicy  blackhearts  grow. 

His  are  these  sunny  sides,  that  through  and  through 
He  stabs  with  his  black  bill  ; 

And  his  the  happiness  man  never  knew. 

That  comes  without  our  will. 

Ah  !  we  who  boast  we  are  the  crown  of  things. 

Like  him  are  never  glad  ; 

By  doubts  and  dreams  and  dark  self-questionings 
We  stand  besieged  and  sad. 

What  know  we  of  that  rare  felicity 
The  unconscious  blackbird  knows, 

That  no  misgiving  spoils  ;  that  frank  and  free 
From  merely  living  grows  ? 

Haggard  Repentance  ever  dogs  our  path  ; 

The  foul  fiend  Discontent 
Harries  the  spirit  and  the  joys  it  hath 
Are  but  a  moment  lent. 

The  riddle  of  our  Life  we  cannot  guess  ; 

From  toil  to  toil  we  haste. 

And  in  our  sweetest  joy  some  bitterness  ' 

Of  secret  pain  we  taste. 
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Ah  !  for  an  hour  at  least,  when  bold  and  free 
In  being’s  pure  delight, 
loosed  from  the  cares  that  clog  humanity, 

The'  soul  might  wing  its  flight. 

Then,  blackbird,  we  might  sing  the  perfect  song 
Of  Life  and  Love  with  thee. 

Where  no  regret  nor  toil,  nor  fear  of  Wrong, 

Nor  doubt  of  Right  should  be. 

Blackwood" s  Magazine. 
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We  had  been  putting  to  rights  an  old 
surgery  that  it  might  be  turned  into  a 
dwelling-house.  A  complete  set  of 
drawers,  with  names  of  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cal  condiments  printed  thereon,  had 
been  torn  from  the  wall  ;  vast  heaps  of 
bones,  used  formerly  for  scientiflc  pur¬ 
poses,  had  been  taken  from  a  large 
mouldy  cupboard,  and  had  thereafter 
received  Christian  burial  in  a  comer  of 
our  garden.  All  had  -been  done  that 
was  possible  to  sweeten  and  purify  the 
ancient  place,  when  we  discovered  on  a 
certain  shelf  several  dusty  and  stained 
volumes,  which  looked  to  our  eyes  inter¬ 
esting  and  curious.  One  of  the  volumes, 
entitled  Health  and  Longevity,  was  se¬ 
cured  at  once  by  my  young  children,  and 
some  extraordinary  woodcuts  of  venera¬ 
ble  individuals,  more  or  less  hideous, 
were  cut  therefrom,  the  volume  itself  be¬ 
ing  then  thrown  aside.  Some  notes  re¬ 
garding  these  ancient  beings  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

The  first,  whose  portrait  lies  before 
me  as  I  write,  is  named  ‘  Isobel  Walker, 
who  lived  in  the  parish  of  Daviot,  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  and  died  2d  November  1774, 
aged  one  hundred  and  twelve  years.’ 
The  period  of  her  birth  was  established 
beyond  doubt  by  the  records  of  the  par¬ 
ish  of  Rayne,  in  Garloch,  where  she  was 
bom.  Nothing  remarkable  is  known 
regarding  her  mode  of  life,  excepting 
that  she  is  said  to  have  had  ‘  a  placid 
temper,  and  to  have  been  in  that  medi¬ 
um  state  in  regard  to  leanness  and  cor¬ 
pulence  which  is  favorable  to  long  life.’ 
She  is  represented  on  the  plate  as  a 
plump-faced,  cheerful  woman,  with  no 
perceptible  neck,  and  with  an  intelligent 
expression  of  countenance. 

The  next  individual  whose  somewhat 
stolid  countenance  lies  before  me  in  one 


of  the  quaint  wood-engravings,  is  called 
'  Peter  Garden,  who  lived  also  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  in  the  parish  of  Auchterless, 
and  who  died  on  the  12th  January  1775, 
aged  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years.  ’ 
He  was  above  the  average  height,  led  a 
temperate  and  frugal  life  ;  was  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits  to  the  last,  and 
preserved  his  looks  so  well  that  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  fresher  and  younger  man 
than  his  son,  who  was  far  advanced  in 
life.’  There  have,  the  record  goes  on 
to  say,  ‘  been  several  older  people  in 
Scotland  than  either  Isobel  Walker  or 
Peter  Garden,  but  unfortunately  no  pic¬ 
ture  or  engraving  of  them  can  now  be 
found.’  Among  these  was  John  Taylor, 
a  miner  at  the  Leadhills,  who  worked  at 
that  employment  till  he  was  one  hundred 
and  twelve  !  He  did  not  marry  till  he 
was  sixty,  after  which  there  were  nine 
children  bom  to  him.  ‘  He  saw  to  the 
last  without  spectacles,  had  excellent 
teeth,  and  enjoyed  his  existence  till 
1770,  when  he  yielded  to  fate,  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.’ 

The  fourth  venerable  and  antique  per¬ 
son  mentioned  is  ‘  Catharine,  Countess, 
of  Desmond,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  years,  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  1.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Fitzgeralds  of  Dromana  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Waterford,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.,  married  James,  fourteenth 
Earl  of  Desmond  ’  She  was  in  England 
in  that  reign,  and  danced  at  court  with 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  she  retained  her  full  vigor  to 
an  advanced  period  of  life  ;  and  the 
ruin  of  the  House  of  Desmond  obliged 
her  to  take  a  journey  from  Bristol  to 
London,  to  solicit  relief  from  the  court, 
when  she  was  nearly  one  hundred  and 
forty.  She  twice  or  thrice  renewed  her 
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teeth,  and  is  represented  with  a  heavy 
and  voluminous  head-dress,  and  a  most 
stern  and  masculine  cast  of  features. 

So  much  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Our  fifth  wood-cut,  much  defaced  and 
time-worn,  is  a  portraiture  of  ‘  Thomas 
Parr,  son  of  John  Parr  of  Winnington, 
in  the  parish  of  Alderbury  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  who  was  born  in  1483,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  resided  in  the 
Strand,  London,  in  1635  ;  consequently 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  and 
some  odd  months.  He  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  ten  kings  and  queens,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.’  When 
he  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  he  was  brought  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
carried  to  court.  The  king  said  to 
him  :  ‘  You  have  lived  longer  than  other 
men.  What  have  you  done  more  than 
other  men  ?  ’  He  replied  :  ‘  I  did  pen¬ 
ance  when  I  was  a  hundred  years  old.’ 
His  great  rules  for  longevity  are  well» 
known  :  ‘  Keep  your  head  cool  by  tem¬ 
perance  ;  your  feet  warm  by  exercise  ; 
rise  early  ;  go  soon  to  bed  ;  and  if  you 
are  inclined  to  get  fat,  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  your  mouth  shut.’  Or  in 
other  words  :  ‘  Be  moderate  both  in 
your  sleep  and  diet.’ 

Henry  Jenkins  is  the  next  person  on 
our  list.  His  birthplace  is  unknown  ; 

‘  but  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
great  longevity.’  At  the  age  of  between 
ten  and  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Northaller¬ 
ton  with  a  horse-load  of  arrows,  ‘  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  battle  of  Flou'den,  which  was 
fought  on  the  9th  of  September  1513  ; 
and  as  he  died  on  the  8th  December 
1670,  he  must  have  then  been  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-nine  years  of  age.’  He 
had  been  often  sworn  in  Chancery  and 
in  other  courts  to  above  one  hundred 
and  forty  years’  memory  ;  and  there  is 
a  record  preserved  in  the  King’s  Re¬ 
membrancer’s  office  in  the  Exchequer, 
by  which  it  appears  ‘  that  Henry’  Jen¬ 
kins  of  Ellerton-upon-Swale,  laborer, 
aged  one  hundred  .and  fifty-seven,  was 
produced  and  deposed  as  a  witness.’ 
Little  is  known  of  his  mode  of  living  ex¬ 
cept  that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
’  swam  rivers.’  His  diet  is  said  to  have 
been  ‘  coarse  and  sour.’  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  long  white  beard,  a  shovel- 
hat,  and  a  pensive  expression  of  face — 
not  unpleasing. 


Our  next  plate  represents  two  very 
disagreeable-looking  Hungarian  speci¬ 
mens  of  humanity,  named  ‘  Sarah  Roffin 
or  Rovin,  and  John  Rovin,  man  and 
wife.’  They  are  depicted  as  enjoying 
the  sweets  of  domestic  life.  John  Rovin 
is  entering  the  hovel  in  which  they  live, 
with  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  a  bundle 
of  some  kind  on  his  back.  Sarah  is 
aged  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  ;  her 
husband  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  !  In  these  circumstances,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  utter  disgust  and  weariness 
to  be  seen  on  both  faces  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at.  They  had  at  the  time 
their  likenesses  were  taken  ‘  lived  to¬ 
gether  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
years,  and  were  both  bom  at  Stadova  in 
the  directory  Casanseber  in  Temeswaer 
Banat  ;  their  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  being  then  alive.  The  young¬ 
est  son  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  he  has  two  great-grandsons, 
the  one  in  the  twenty-seventh,  the  other 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.’  A 
description  of  the  picture  from  which 
this  engraving  is  taken  has  been  given  in 
the  following  terms  :  ‘  The  dress  of 
John  Rovin  consists  of  a  white  frock 
reaching  almost  to  the  knees,  and  con¬ 
fined  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle  made 
of  rushes,  in  which  is  hung  a  knife.  He 
is  standing  supix>rted  by  a  stick  ;  his 
knees  are  rather  bent  ;  in  his  left  hand 
are  some  heads  of  Indian  corn,  which 
he  is  presenting  to  his  wife.  His  hair 
and  beard  are  a  light  gray  ;  his  eyes  are 
quick,  clear,  and  penetrating ;  and 
though  his  whole  aspect  proclaims  his 
life  to  have  been  a  long  one,  there  are 
no  such  traces  of  old  age  in  him  as  ap¬ 
pear  in  his  wife.  She  stoops  very  much, 
is  wrinkled,  old,  and  yellow,  and  in  her 
whole  aspect  is  displayed  extreme  old 
age  in  its  most  revolting  form.  Near 
her  feet  and  on  the  ground  is  seated  a 
large  handsome  tortoise-shell  cat,  which 
also  appears  very  old.’ 

The  last  of  this  extraordinary  batch  of 
aged  people  is  called  Petratsch  Zortan  or 
Czartan,  aged  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  ;  and  like  the  preceding  pair,  is 
Hungarian.  In  a  Dutch  dictionary  en¬ 
titled  Het  algemeen  Histortch  Woonder^ 
bok,  there  is  an  account  given  of  this  an¬ 
cient  personage,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  :  ‘  Czartan  was  born  in 
1537  at  Kosfrock,  a  village  four  miles 
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from  Temeswaer,  in  Hungary,  where  he 
had  lived  one  hundred  and  eighty  years. 
When  the  Turks  took  Temeswaer  from 
the  Christians,  he  kept  his  father’s  cat¬ 
tle.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he 
walked  with  the  help  of  his  stick  to  the 
post-house  of  Kosfrock,  to  ask  alms  of 
the  travellers.  He  had  but  little  eye-' 
sight  ;  his  hair  and  beard  were  of  a 
greenish-white  color  ;  he  had  few  teeth 
remaining.  His  son  was  ninety-seven 
years  of  age — by  his  third  wife.  Being 
a  Greek,  the  old  man  was  a  strict  ob¬ 


server  of  fasts,  and  never  used  any  food 
but  milk  and  cakes,  called  by  the  Hun¬ 
garians  “  Kollatschen,”  together  with  a 
good  glass  of  brandy.  He  had  descend¬ 
ants  in  the  fifth  generation,  with  whom 
he  sometimes  played,  carrying  them  in 
his  arms.  He  died  in  1724.  Count 
W’allis  had  a  portrait  taken  of  this  old 
man,  when  he  fell  in  with  him  previous 
to  his  death.  The  Dutch  envoy  then  at 
Vienna  transmitted  this  account  to  the 
States-general.  ’ — Chambers's  Journal. 


BITTER-SWEET. 

I  AM  building  o’er  buried  pleasures 
A  cairn  that  shall  mark  their  bed  ; 

I  am  telling  the  tale  of  treasures 
That  have  turned  from  fine  gold  to  lead  ; 

I  am  tuning  my  lute  to  measures — 

Dear  measures  ! — whose  soul  is  fled. 

Bitter-sweet  in  the  sad  December 
The  remembrance  of  May,  Juliette  !  ^ 

Say,  love,  do  you  dare  to  remember  ? 

Sweet  love,  can  you  bear  to  forget  ? 

I  am  straying  by  sullen  rivers 
That  prattle  no  more  of  spring — 

By  glades  where  no  sunbeam  quivers — 

In  woods  where  no  linnets  sing. 

But  only  the  cypress  shivers. 

Brushed  by  the  night-bird’s  wing. 

And  yet  would  I  fain  remember 
That  once  it  was  May,  Juliette  ! 

Not  even  the  sad  December 
Can  force  us  to  quite  forget. 

O’er  this  cairn  shall  I  cease  to  ponder, 

And  scatter  it  stone  from  stone  ? 

Shall  I  break,  ere  I  grow  yet  fonder. 

This  lute  with  its  mocking  tone  ? 

And  shall  f  no  longer  wander 

In  woods  whence  the  birds  are  flown  ? 

Ah  !  bitter-sweet  in  December 
The  remembrance  of  May,  Juliette  ! 

Say,  love,  do  you  dare  to  remember  ? 

Sweet  love,  can  you  bear  to  forget  ? 

Good  Words. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.  By  H.  act  definition  of  its  theme  than  would  appear 
Charlton  Bastian,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  at  a  glance,  for  the  principal  proposition  which 
With  184  Illustrations.  New  York  :  D.  Ap~  it  aims  toesublish  is  that  the  Brain  is  merely 
fleton  Co.  an  organ,  not  the  organ  of  Mind.  Dr.  Bas- 

The  title  of  Dr.  Bastian’s  book  is  a  more  ex-  tian's  view  is  that  the  entire  nervous  system 
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must  'be  regarded  as  the  organ  of  Mind  ; 
and  with  this  extension  of  the  area  of  its  in¬ 
strument  he  proposes  also  a  proportionately 
widened  conception  of  the  scope  of  mental  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  old  doctrine  that  Consciousness 
is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  mental  action  he 
emi^atically  repudiates,  maintaining  that 
Mind  is  to  be  identified  with  co-ordinate  ner¬ 
vous  action,  whether  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious.  Consciousness  he  is  inclined  to  re¬ 
strict  very  greatly  to  the  higher  forms  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  ;  but,  from  his  point  of  view,  mental 
action  begins  with  that  “  discriminating  re¬ 
sponse  to  external  stimulus”  which  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  almost  the  very  lowest  of  animal 
farms.  In  plain  terms,  wherever  nerves  are 
found  there  mental  activity  is  possible  ;  and 
between  the  unconscious  acts  performed  in  or¬ 
der  to  satisfy  ”  visceral  needs.”  and  the  lofti¬ 
est  speculations  of  the  philosopher,  there  is  a 
difference,  nut  of  kind,  but  only  of  degree. 

The  author  puts  this  startling  doctrine  for¬ 
ward,  not  as  an  hypothesis  or  speculation,  but 
as  the  only  possible  satisfactory  inference  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  ascertained  and  estab¬ 
lished  facts  of  nervous  physiology:  and  in  sup¬ 
port  and  illustration  of  it  he  surveys  the  entire 
subject  of  nervous  action  in  animals  and  man. 
Beginning  with  a  chapter  on  the  origin  and  uses 
of  a  nervous  system,  and  another  on  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  nervous  system,  he  then  describes  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  various 
typical  classes  of  invertebrate  animals.  These 
chapters  are  mainly  anatomical  in  character  and 
method  of  treatment,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  immediately  succeeding  chapters  on 
the  nervous  systems  of  the  lower  vertebrate 
animals,  including  fishes  and  birds.  The  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  the  book,  extending  over  more 
than  two  hundred  pages,  contains  full  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  the  Brain  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  parts  in  quadrupeds,  quadruinana,  and 
the  various  races  of  men.  The  method  of 
treatment  in  this  portion  also  is  largely  ana¬ 
tomical,  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  similar  de¬ 
scription  that  we  have  seen  gives  one  so  clear 
an  idea  of  that  wonderfully  complicated  and 
intricately  organized  labyrinth,  the  human 
brain. 

The  last  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
nteresting  subject  of  the  functions  of  the 
Brain  ;  and  here  Dr.  Bastian  deals  exhaustive¬ 
ly  and  satisfactorily  with  the  discoveries  that 
have  been  recently  made  tending  to  establish  a 
theory  of  the  localization  of  special  faculties  in 
certain  parts  of  the  brain.  These  are  treated 
with  an  intentional  blending  of  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and,  with  the  chapters  on  Instinct  and  on  the 
Scope  of  Mind,  constitute  the  most  readable 
portion  of  a  work  all  of  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive  and  valuable. 


The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and. 
though  selected  with  a  sole  view  to  their  utility, 
are,  many  of  them,  admirable  specimens  of 
the  wood-engraver's  art. 

The  Story  of  an  Honest  Man.  By  Ed¬ 
mond  About  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
Co. 

This  story  occupies  a  place  which  is  almost 
or  quite  unique  in  current  French  fiction.  It 
is  not  only  pure  and  unobjectionable  in  tone — 
the  delusion  that  “  French  novels”  are  neces¬ 
sarily  and  invariably  pernicious  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  dispelled  by  such  stories  as  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Messrs.  Appletons’  ”  Collection 
of  Foreign  Authors” — but  it  is  also  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  ”  novel  with  a  purpose”  as  any  in 
English  or  American  literature.  M.  About's 
object  in  writing  it  has  been  to  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking,  to  in¬ 
stil  into  his  leaders  sound  views  of  the  training 
and  education  of  the  young,  to  furnish  a  prac¬ 
tical  example  of  that  fraternal  sentiment  and 
mutual  helpfulness  which  should  supersede  the 
arid  principle  of  competition  in  civilized  socie¬ 
ties,  to  show  how  an  ardent  patriotism  may  be 
combined  with  a  due  consideration  for  the 
larger  rights  of  the  race  —in  short,  to  provide  for 
the  present,  and  especially  for  the  rising,  gen¬ 
eration  a  sort  of  guide  and  exemplar  for  the 
conduct  of  life.  Unlike  most  novels  with  a 
purpose,  however,  ”  The  Story  of  an  Honest 
Man”  is  as  readable  and  entertaining  as 
though  "  art  for  art's  sake”  had  been  its 
author's  creed.  It  deals  with  the  largest  and 
widest  interests  cf  simple  human  lives  ;  its 
character-drawing  is  in  the  highest  degree  vivid 
and  faithful  ;  the  incidents  are  natural  but  an¬ 
imated  ;  and  the  background  is  eminently  pic¬ 
turesque.  Realistic  romance  or  romantic 
realism  are  the  alternative  phrases  which  occur 
to  the  mind  in  attempting  to  describe  the  gen¬ 
eral  result,  and  there  are  few  recent  books  in 
which  entertainment  and  instruction  are  so 
happily  combined. 

The  essential  unity — the  ”  solidarity.”  as 
the  author  Would  probably  prefer  to  call  it — of 
mankind  is  impressively  brought  out  in  such  a 
book  as  "  The  Story  of  an  Honest  Man." 
The  audience  to  which  M.  About  has  evidently 
and  intentionally  addressed  his  words  is  the 
Frenchman  of  the  present  day  and  genera¬ 
tion  ;  yet  the  lessons  which  he  teaches  and  the 
ideals  which  he  suggests  are  such  as  commend 
themselves  to  the  thinking  and  serious  minds 
of  all  nations  and  of  all  times.  La  Bruyere 
said  long  ago  that  to  be  a  good  man  is  to  be  a 
good  Frenchman  ;  M.  About  shows  by  exam¬ 
ples  drawn  from  real  life  that  to  be  a  good 
Frenchman  is  to  be  a  good  man. 

We  cordially  commend  “  The  Story  of  an 
Honest  Man”  to  those  readers  who,  while  en- 
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joying  a  keen  pleasure  in  the  realm  of  art,  like 
also  to  feel  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  cor¬ 
respondingly  profited  in  the  domain  of  ethics. 

Like  and  Letters  of  Horace  Bushnell. 
With  Two  Portraits.  New  York  :  Harper 
dr*  Brothers. 

No  author’s  name  is  placed  upon  the  title- 
page  of  this  somewhat  stately  volume,  but  the 
'  work  was  mainly  done  by  the  two  daughters 
of  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  performed  a  difficult  and  delicate  task 
shows  that  the  ancestral  talent  has  not  been 
wholly  lost  in  the  transmission.  Not  that  the 
biography  is  what  we  should  call  a  perfect  one. 
To  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  Dr. 
Bushnell's  writings  and  opinions,  the  copious 
extracts  from,  and  long  resumes  of,  published 
works  will  be  apt  to  seem  rather  superfluous 
and  tedious  ;  while  the  authors  have  not  been 
sufficiently  explicit  and  systematic  for  those 
who  now  become  acquainted  for  the  first  time 
with  him  who  has  been  truly  called  “  one  of  the 
most  truly  great  and  ([uickening  thinkers  of 
our  time." 

In  spite  of  this  imperfection  of  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  the  book  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  interest¬ 
ing,  for  it  not  only  affords  a  very  complete  and 
attractive  personal  portrait  of  Dr.  Bushnell, 
but  it  really  throws  important  light  upon  his 
position  and  character  as  a  preacher  and  theo¬ 
logian.  From  some  of  the  letters  here  made 
public  for  the  first  time  a  clearer  and  more  ex¬ 
act  idea  of  Dr.  Bushnell’s  attitude  toward  the 
great  questions  of  theological  controversy  can 
be  derived  than  from  his  special  and  elaborate 
treatises.  In  most  of  these  treatises  there  is, 
to  our  mind,  a  lack  of  precise  definition  that 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  discover  exactly 
what  the  thought  is  that  lies  behind  the  care¬ 
fully  labored  phrases.  Theie  is  no  such  diffi 
culty  in  the  letters  —the  man  here  coming  in  to 
aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  theologian. 

Before  being  put  into  print,  the  book  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  received  the  careful  revision  of 
several  clergymen  who  knew  Dr,  Bushnell 
well ;  and  one  of  them,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  of 
Hartford,  contributes  a  highly  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  of  personal  reminiscences. 

Troublesome  Daughters.  A  Novel.  By  L. 

B.  Walford.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New 

York  ;  Henry  Holt  dr*  Co, 

I”  its  notice  of  this  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  “  Mr.  Smith,"  the  Athenueum  says  :  “  If 
the  story  of  ‘  Troublesome  Daughters’  were  at 
all  equal  in  merit  to  the  author’s  delineation  of 
character,  the  book  would  be  one  of  the  best  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  charming  published  of 
late.  The  story  is  not  wanting  in  variety  and 
movement,  but  it  is  very  much  wanting  in  in¬ 
terest.  Love  unrequited  turned  to  hate,  and 


prompting  a  low  bred  man  to  tell  his  rival  that 
the  girl  is  touched  with  insanity,  is  not  a  pro¬ 
bable  state  of  things  ;  but  to  make  the  real 
lover  accept  the  statement,  and  run  away  from 
England  without  making  any  inquiry,  is  too 
haish  an  improbability  to  force  upon  th»  read¬ 
er.  The  misunderstandings  which  commonly 
in  novels  lead  to  the  plot  are  often  very  small, 
and  seem  quite  inadequate  by  reference  to  real 
life  ;  but  the  mistake  upon  which  depends  al¬ 
most  the  whole  of  the  misery  and  separation — 
fortunately  of  no  very  agonizing  kind — in 
‘  Troublesome  Daughters  ’  really  seems  utterly 
impossible,  even  under  the  circumstances 
which  the  author  relates.  Again,  a  break  of 
five  years  in  the  middle  of  the  story,  and  the 
gap  filled  by  a  monologue  in  which  the  impor¬ 
tant  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  in¬ 
terval  are  told,  help  to  dull  the  reader’s  in¬ 
terest.  Talk  of  that  kind  on  the  stage  is  often 
necessary  to  explain  what  is  going  on,  but  it 
has  an  air  of  unreality  even  there,  and  in  writ¬ 
ing,  where  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  it  is  still 
harder  to  make  it  appear  natural.  Of  course, 
it  is  done  to  add  vivacity,  but  Mrs.  Walford’s 
share  of  that  excellent  quality  is  so  large  and 
so  genuine  that  she  requires  not  to  add  an  un¬ 
real  appearance  of  it.  The  first  volume  of 
‘  Troublesome  Daughters  ’  is  delightful  ;  it 
sparkles  with  gayety  ;  it  is  very  original  and 
very  natural.  One  can  only  regret  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  story  have  necessitated  the 
introduction  into  the  other  two  volumes  of  too 
great  an  amount  of  description,  analysis,  and 
explanation." 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Dr.  George  Macdonald  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Perry  Bar  Institute,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  is  to  deliver  his  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  on  October  19th. 

Lady  Duffus  Hardy,  who  for  the  past 
twelve  months  has  been  travelling  in  the 
United  States,  has  written  a  book  on  America, 
which  will  be  published  in  London  during  the 
coming  season. 

Abbeddin  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister,  who  is  an  Albanian  by  birth,  writes  and 
speaks  Greek  fluently,  and  has  lately  published 
a  poem  in  that  language  entitled  “To  the  Al¬ 
mighty.” 

M.  Maspero,  says  the  Revue  Critique,  has 
been  intrusted  by  the  French  Minister  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  with  the  mission  of  visiting  the 
museums  of  Italy  and  collecting  materials  for 
a  history  of  Egypt. 

Dr.  Harkavy,  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
St.  Petersburg,  has  discovered  among  the 
new  collection  of  the  mss.  of  this  library  the 
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greater  part  of  R.  Saadyah  Gaon’s  Arabic  com¬ 
mentary  on  Isaiah. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Thackeray  being  added  as  a  compan¬ 
ion  one  to  that  of  Macaulay  in  the  Reform 
Club.  Thackeray  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Reform,  and  many  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  were  penned  in  its  library. 

Mrs.  Haweis,  in  accordance  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  repeatedly  made  by  schoolmasters  and 
others  engaged  in  tuition,  is  preparing  a  Chau¬ 
cer  for  Schools,  founded  upon  her  well-known 
Chaucer  for  Children,  several  thousands  of 
which  have  already  been  sold.  The  book  will 
not  be  illustrated,  but  will  be  carefully  anno¬ 
tated,  and  specially  adapted  to  class  lessons. 

The  well-known  publisher,  Nicole  Zani- 
chelli,  of  Bologna,  announces  a  new  "  Library 
of  Italian  Classics,"  comprehending  works  of 
every  period  of  Italian  literature.  Each  will 
be  published  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  form,  and  accompanied  by  a  critical  com¬ 
mentary.  The  volumes  will  be  of  i6mo  size 
and  in  Elzevir  type.  Each  work  will  be  sold 
separately,  and  modern  and  ancient  authors 
will  appear  alternately. 

The  speculative  builder  is  destroying  an¬ 
other  place  of  historic  interest.  The  Manor 
House,  Stoke  Newington,  where  Edgar  Poe 
and  other  celebrities  went  to  school,  and  which 
tradition  connects  with  the  times  of  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  and  the  Commonwealth,  is  being  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  a  row  of  shops.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  a  place  of  much  interest 
for  American  travellers. 

There  will  appear  very  shortly  in  Germany 
the  correspondence  of  Novalis  with  Friedrich, 
August  Wilhelm.  Charlotte,  and  Caroline  Schle- 
gel,  edited  by  Dr,  J.  M.  Raich.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  letters  exchanged  by  Har- 
denberg  with  his  friend  Frietirich  Schlegel  have 
been  published  to  the  world.  Indeed,  the  let¬ 
ters  were  long  thought  to  have  perished,  and 
quite  lately  the  literary  historian  R.  Haym  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regrets  on  this  subject. 

A  COLLECTION  of  the  “  Published  Letters  of 
John  Ruskin,  D.C.L.,”  is  to  appear  shortly, 
edited,  with  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes, 
by  "  An  Oxford  Pupil.”  The  first  volume, 
which  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  will 
contain  Letters  on  Art  and  Science  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  will  be  devoted  to  Letters  on  Politics, 
Economy,  and  Miscellaneous  Matters.  A  fac¬ 
simile  of  one  of  the  letters  will  be  given  with 
the  first  volume.  As  usual,  copies  are  to  be 
supplied  by  Mr.  George  Allen,  of  Orpington. 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  books  was  held 
lately  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  Cercle  de  la  Li- 
brairie  in  Paris.  In  the  retrospective  depart- 1 


ment  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  first 
books  printed  in  each  French  town.  The  cat¬ 
alogue  of  this  exhibition  was  a  marvel  of  typog¬ 
raphy.  Eight  printers,  eight  paper-makers, 
and  eight  ink-manufacturers  undertook  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  gratuitously  ;  and,  as  they  were  all  left 
entirely  free  in  their  choice  of  type,  paper,  and 
color  of  ink,  etc.,  a  most  bitarre  and  original 
work  was  produced,  but  one  which  does  high 
credit  to  French  typography. 

The  edition  of  Shelley’s  prose  works  which 
Mf.  Buxton  Forman  has  just  finished  putting 
through  the  press,  and  which,  like  his  edition 
of  the  poetical  works,  is  in  four  volumes,  con¬ 
tains  much  that  will  be  new.  Shelley’s  own 
prose  publications  are  accurately  reprinted  for 
the  first  time,  and  ”  The  Necessity  of  Athe¬ 
ism”  and  ’’  A  Letter  to  Lord  Ellenborough” 
are  at  length  given  from  original  copies.  Mrs. 
Shelley’s  two- volume  collection  of  posthumous 
essays,  fragments,  translations,  and  letters  from 
Italy  is  reprinted  with  very  considerable  ad¬ 
ditions  ;  all  outlying  prose  essays,  fragments, 
etc.,  are  included,  and  nearly  all  outlying  let¬ 
ters.  except  thiise  in  Hogg’s  "  Life  of  Shelley” 
and  the  ’’  Shelley  Memorials.”  The  principal 
works  not  before  published  are  the  much- 
talked -of  essay  “  On  the  Devil  and  Devils."  a 
considerable  series  of  "  Notes  on  Sculptures  in 
Rome  and  Florence,”  and  the  long  letter 
which  Shelley  wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt,  as  editor 
of  the  Examiner,  on  the  iniquitous  trial  of 
Richard  Carlile  for  publishing  Paine’s  “  Age 
of  Reason.”  There  are  several  new  letters, 
and  a  large  number  of  those  previously  pub¬ 
lished  have  been  revised  beside  the  MSS.  The 
whole  series  of  letters  now  given,  instead  of 
sixty-eight  as  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Among  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  an  etching  of  Casa  Magni,  the 
poet's  last  abode,  a  fac-simile  of  a  drawing  by 
Shelley,  and  the  pedigree  of  Shelley  from  the 
records  of  the  College  of  Arms.  A  copious  in¬ 
dex  to  the  whole  eight  volumes  has  been  add¬ 
ed. —  The  Alheneeum. 

- ••• - 
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On  a  Suspected  Variation  in  the  Posi¬ 
tion  OF  THE  Earth’s  Axis. — It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  if  from  any  cause  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  earth  does  not  coincide  with  the 
axis  of  figure,  the  former  will  revolve  round 
the  latter  in  a  period  of  about  306  days.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  there  ought  to  appear  a  small  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  apparent  latitude  of  Greenwich,  de¬ 
duced  from  observation  of  the  Pole-star, 
which  would  go  through  all  its  variations  in 
about  ten  months.  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell 
endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  the  Greenwich 
Observations  for  the  years  1851-54  gave  any 
indication  of  the  existence  of  such  a  variation. 
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but  with  doubtful  results.  The  subject  has 
been  lately  taken  up  by  Mr.  A.  Downing,  of 
the  Royal  Observatory,  who  has  discussed  the 
observations  of  Polaris  made  between  1868  and 
1877.  He  finds  evidence  of  a  small  periodical 
variation  with  a  ten  months’  period.  The  co¬ 
efficient  of  this  term  amounts,  however,  to 
only  o' -075 =o'- 15. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  axis  of  figure  of 
the  earth  revolved  round  the  axis  of  rotation 
in  a  circle,  about  six  feet  in  radius,  once  in  ten 
months.  This  result  is  in  close  accordance 
with  one  derived  by  Professor  Peters  from  a 
discussion  of  the  observations  made  at  Pul- 
kowa.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr,  Nyr6n  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  values  for  this  variation  in  latitude  at 
these  different  periods,  which  are  discordant 
with  each  other,  and  would  indicate  some 
different  source  as  that  of  the  variation. 

Physiological  Changes  according  to 
Zones. — Medical  authority  is  now  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  im¬ 
portant  physiological  changes  induced  in  the 
human  economy  by  a  change ^of  climate — as 
from  temperate  to  tropical,  and  the  reverse — 
especially  in  respect  to  the  peculiarities  of  res¬ 
piration,  the  pulse,  temperature  of  the  body, 
kidneys  and  skin,  and  weight  and  strength. 
Thus,  in  the  matter  of  respiration,  the  result  of 
many  experiments  shows  that  in  the  tropics 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest 
for  air,  with  a  decrease  of  the  number  of  res¬ 
pirations,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  lungs, 
unaltered  in  size,  contain  less  blood  and  more 
air  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates,  the 
blood  being  in  part  diverted  to  the  excited  skin 
and  liver.  It  is  calculated  that,  in  a  tropical 
climate,  the  lungs  eliminate  less  carbon,  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  ounce  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  than  in  the  temperate  zones — hence,  in 
hot  countries,  the  diet  should  be  less  carbo¬ 
naceous. 

Fungus  and  Intermittent  Fever. — The 
physical  cause  of  marsh  or  intermittent  fever 
is  attributed  by  Professor  Klebs  to  a  kind  of 
poisonous  fungus.  This,  it  appears,  was  as¬ 
certained  by  him  and  Professor  Tommasi 
after  several  weeks  of  research  and  inquiry, 
during  the  spring  season,  in  Agro  Romano — a 
locality  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  this 
particular  kind  of  fever.  They  examined 
minutely  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  of 
that  district,  as  well  as  its  soil  and  stagnant 
waters,  and,  in  the  two  former,  they  discovered 
a  microscopic  fungus,  consisting  of  numerous 
movable  shining  spores  of  a  longish  oval 
shape.  This  fungus  was  found  to  be  artificially 
generated  in  various  kinds  of  soil.  The  fluid 
matter  obtained  was  filtrated  and  repeatedly 
washed,  and  the  residuum  left,  after  filtration, 
was  introduced  under  the  skin  of  healthy 


dogs.  The  animals  experimented  on  all  ha 
the  fever  with  the  regular  typical  course. 

Steel  and  Iron  as  Building  Materi¬ 
als. — Two  papers— one  on  Iron  as  a  Material 
for  Architectural  Construction,  the  other  on 
Mild  Steel  and  its  Application  to  Building 
Purposes — have  been  read  and  discussed  at 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,took 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  made  clear  to  all 
who  heard  him  what  is  meant  in  the  present 
day  by  steel,  particularly  that  form  of  the 
metal  described  technically  as  ‘‘mild  steel.” 
He  made  clear  too  the  reason  why  steel  is 
pure,  and  iron  more  or  less  impure.  In  pro¬ 
ducing  the  steel  now  used  in  engineering  and 
architecture,  a  mass  of  some  ten  or  twelve  tons 
may  be  seen  in  the  furnace  in  a  state  of  perfect 
fluidity,  in  which  state  it  is  tested  by  means  of 
samples  both  as  to  its  chemical  and  mechan¬ 
ical  condition.  That  steel  can  be  shaped  as 
required  for  any  purpose.  Mr.  Siemens  holds 
that  ‘‘  for  purposes  where  boldness  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  outline  are  essential  no  material  can 
rival  steel.  When  we  want  to  bridge  a  third 
of  a  mile  in  span,  or  to  construct  a  roof  or 
dome  of  enormous  size,  there  is  no  material 
that  can  serve  our  purpose  like  steel.  If  the 
object  is  simply  to  get  tensile  strength,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  chains  of  a  suspension-bridge, 
the  use  of  steel  wire  enables  us  to  attain  a 
limit  of  strength  exceeding  a  hundred  tons  per 
square  inch,  or  as  much  as  five  times  the  ten¬ 
sile  strength  of  wrought-iron.”  In  building  a 
house  of  an  area  thirty  feet  by  sixty,  the  using 
of  steel  girders  instead  of  wood  would  effect  a 
saving  of  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  the 
rooms  would  be  higher.  This  mild  steel, 
which  has  nearly  expelled  iron  from  naval  con¬ 
struction,  has  an  absolute  strength  of  about 
thirty  tons  per  square  inch  ;  but  its  toughness 
is  such  that  if  a  bar  eight  inches  in  length  is 
subjected  to  increasing  strains,  it  will  stretch  to 
ten  inches  before  giving  way.  This  steel  is  of 
uniform  strength — a  great  advantage  when 
overloaded,  or  in  case  of  fire,  and  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  wrought  into  the  highest  artistic 
forms. 

A  New  Voltaic  Battery. — The  ingenious 
French  mechanician,  M.  Regnier,  well  known 
for  his  electric  incandescent  carbon  lamp,  in 
which  a  small  pencil  of  carbon  rests  on  the 
edge  of  a  carbon  disk,  has  brought  out  another 
novelty  in  the  form  ot  a  powerful  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  accounts,  a  constant  voltaic  cell, 
which  has  likewise  the  advantage  of  yielding 
residues  capable  of  being  regenerated  by  elec¬ 
trolysis.  The  battery  is  a  hydro-electric  one, 
and  in  strength  is  comparable  to  that  of  Bun¬ 
sen,  without  the  attendant  objections  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  zinc  plate  is  immersed  in  a  solution 
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of  caustic  soda,  the  negative  plate,  which  is  of 
copper,  being  depolarized  by  a  solution  of  suU 
phate  of  copper  separated  from  the  alkaline 
liquor  by  a  porous  partition.  The  couple  thus 
constituted  is  said  to  be  very  constant ;  and  its 
electro-motive  force  is  high,  from  1'3  to  i-s 
volts,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solu¬ 
tions.  As  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  caustic  soda  in  their  pure  state  have  only 
a  medium  conductivity,  M.  Regnier  diminishes 
their  resistance  by  adding  certain  other  salts 
not  suted.  He  also  notably  reduces  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  porous  plate  by  fashioning  it  of 
parchment-paper,  as  already  employed  bv  Sir 
William  Thomson.  M.  Carr6,  and  others.  The 
zinc  is  not  amalgamated,  nevertheless  it  is  not 
attacked  when  on  open  circuit  by  the  liquid 
surrounding  it.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
weight  of  zinc  consumed  is  in  accord  with  the 
theoretic  quantity  corresponding  to  the  elec¬ 
tricity  generated.  The  battery  emits  no  vola¬ 
tile  products,  and  therefore  there  is  no  loss  of 
material,  though  it  is  transformed  into  other 
combinations.  These  products  can  be  regen¬ 
erated  or  brought  back  to  their  original  state. 
The  zinc  and  copper  can  be  recovered  from  the 
waste  liquor  by  electrolysis. 

Destructibility  of  Human  Bones.— An 
instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  human 
bones  disappear  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
Dutch  Government  in  1853  drained  off  the 
g^eat  Haarlem  Lake,  on  which  there  had  been 
many  shipwrecks  and  naval  fights,  and  where 
thousands  had  found  a  watery  grave.  The 
canals  and  trenches  dug  to  a  considerable 
depth  through  the  rescued  land  are  estimated 
to  have  an  aggregate  length  of  thousands  of 
miles,  and  yet  not  a  single  human  bone  was 
exhumed  from  first  to  last.  Some  weapons 
and  a  few  coins  and  one  or  two  wrecked  ves¬ 
sels  alone  rewarded  the  efforts  and  researches 
of  the  curiosity-hunters.  Here,  as  in  cavern 
deposits  and  river  gravels  generally,  works  of 
art  alone  furnished  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
man,  even  though  no  part  of  the  deposit  could 
be  more  than  300  years  old,  as  the  lake  was 
formed  by  an  indundation  toward  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Sensitiveness  in  the  Acacia.— Mr.  T.  L. 
Phipson  has  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  some  curious  results  of 
experiments  made  on  the  leaves  of  the  common 
acacia  (Robinia  fsenJacacia).  He  finds  that 
when  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  well  expanded 
in  bright  sunlight,  the  application  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  smart  blows  with  the  finger  upon  the 
terminal  leaflet  will  cause  all  the  leaflets  of  the 
leaf  to  fold  up  and  go  to  sleep,  just  as  they  do 
at  night.  In  one  case  the  leaflets  occupied  five 
minutes  in  closing ;  in  another  instance  four 
minutes  and  a  half.  The  leaflets  close  one 


after  the  other,  commencing  with  those  nearest 
the  terminal  leaflet.  Mr.  Phipson  observed 
that  the  leaves  required  from  two  to  three 
hours  of  exposure  to  the  sun  before  they  were 
again  fully  expanded. 

The  Electric  Light  in  Montreal. — Some 
half-dozen  members  of  the  Harbor  Commis¬ 
sion  met  at  the  Harbor  Office  recently,  be¬ 
tween  q  and  10  o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  electric  light  subjected  to  a 
further  test.  The  lights  were  extinguished 
three  or  four  times,  when  the  wh.-irves  and 
shipping  were  plunged  in  an  intense  dark¬ 
ness,  and  when  the  lamps  were  again  lighted, 
the  contrast  was  as  great  as  it  was  agreeable. 
When  this  experiment  had  been  sufficiently 
tried,  the  party,  which  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Andrew  Robertson,  C.  H.  Gould,  J.  B.  RoU 
land,  Victor  Hudon,  Edward  Murphv  and  Mr. 
William  Smith,  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine, 
went  down  to  the  vessels  to  watch  the  labor¬ 
ers  at  work.  The  men  appeared  to  go  around 
with  as  much  confidence  as  they  would  in  day¬ 
time,  and  worked  quite  as  rapidly.  A  news¬ 
paper  was  read  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
yards  from  one  of  the  lamps.  Every  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  party  expressed  himself  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  new  light,  and  satisfied  that 
it  was  an  inestimable  boon  to  those  employed 
in  unloading  and  loading  vessels  during  the 
night. 

Experiment  in  Electricity. — Professor 
H  C.  Spaulding,  of  Boston,  is  about  to  make 
a  gigantic  experiment  at  Holyoke,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  is  to  build  a  tower,  if  his  purposes 
are  carried  out,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  in  height,  having  a  lantern  supplied  with 
an  electrical  apparatus  capable  of  producing 
a  light  of  three  hundred  thousand  candle- 
power,  or  thirty  times  as  strong  as  any  ever 
attempted.  The  Water-Power  Company  of  the 
town  have  given  permission  to  use  a  wheel 
generating  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power, 
and  the  idea  is  so  to  illuminate  the  atmosphere 
just  over  the  town  that  the  reflected  radiance 
will  enter  houses  like  daylight.  Seven  such 
towers  would  light  the  whole  place  ;  but  one 
answers  for  the  experiment,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  lighting  would  be  ultimately  cheaper 
than  the  present  method. 

Scientific  Feeding. — Of  late  years  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  dietary 
of  the  German  soldiers.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  supply  a 
man  with  enough  bread  and  meat  to  keep 
him  alive,  but  that  his  bodily  vigor,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  his  efficiency  as  a  soldier,  will  be 
increased  if  his  diet  partake  of  a  more  varied 
character,  and  if  his  food  be  cooked  in  a  more 
varied  manner.  In  one  regiment  a  steam 
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cooking-apparatus  has  been  in  use  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  has  given  such  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  simi'.ar  cooking  arrangements  will, 
it  is  stated,  be  provided  in  all  new  barracks, 
and  largely  introduced  into  already  exi>ting 
buildings.  The  English  soldier  would  prob¬ 
ably  greatly  rejoice  if  similar  attention  were 
given  to  the  preparation  of  his  meals.  The 
ration  supplied  to  him  is  larger  in  quantity 
and  generally  better  in  quality  than  that  issued 
to  the  troops  of  any  Continental  army,  but  there 
is  certainly  room  for  improvement  and  for  the 
introduction  of  a  greater  variety  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  cooking  it. 


VARIETIES. 

James  Russell  Lowell’s  Poetry. — The 
judgment  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  in 
his  lucid  prefatory  notice,  that  Mr.  Lowell’s 
chief  Claim  to  admiration  must  rest  upon  his 
“  biglow  Papers,”  cannot  be  successfully 
challenged.  This  fact,  however,  still  permits 
the  conviction  that  there  is  present  in  Mr. 
Lowell’s  poetry  of  thought  and  sentiment  a 
purity  of  tone,  a  tenderness  of  feei  ng,  a  gen¬ 
eral  grace,  and,  at  times,  an  absolute  beauty  of 
expression,  which  the  world  would  be  the 
poorer  for  losing.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
drawbacks  which  separate  his  imaginative 
work,  regarded  as  a  whole,  from  that  ot  the 
highest  class.  In  the  first  place  his  tendency 
is  to  be  didactic  and  discursive.  His  art  is 
usually  rather  of  that  mixed  kind  which  in  turns 
comments  upon  and  describes  life  and  nature 
than  of  that  more  genuine  kind  which  exempli¬ 
fies  them.  Hence  he  more  frequently  writes 
poetry  than  organic  poems.  Some  of  these 
latter  may,  however,  occasionally  be  found,  as 
in  his  tenderly  plaintive  “  Requiem”  and  in 
some  of  his  love  songs,  though  they  are  hardly 
equal  in  expression  to  the  sentiment  which  in¬ 
spires  them.  In  many  of  his  productions  there 
is  an  over-elaboration  of  detail,  and  a  want  of 
concentration  and  glow  which  leaves  them, 
notwithstanding  their  grace,  comparatively 
vague  and  colorless.  Often  with  conscientious 
accuracy  he  gives  general  aspects  of  nature  and 
general  tones  of  feeling,  and  yet  misses  that  in¬ 
dividualizing  touch  which  sets  the  familiar  in  the 
light  of  a  new  revelation.  .  .  .  Verse  like  this, 
so  suggestive  in  spirit  and  often  so  picturesque 
or  epigrammatic  in  form,  will  always  secure 
appreciative  readers.  Yet  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
guised  that,  in  turning  from  Mr.  Lowell’s  se¬ 
rious  work  to  the  “  Biglow  Papers,”  we  be¬ 
come  at  once  sensible  of  the  difference  between 
high  accomplishment  and  genius.  In  his  med¬ 
itative  and  sentimental  poetry  he  resembles 
the  student  who  has  so  far  mastered  a  foreign 
language  as  to  use  it,  on  the  whole,  with  cor¬ 


rectness,  though  with  some  hesitancy  and  cau¬ 
tion.  In  the  “  Biglow  Papers,”  so  full  of 
spontaneous  humor,  of  apt  and  familiar  illus¬ 
tration,  and  of  that  high  purpose  which  makes 
even  the  dissection  of  selfish  foibles  genial— in 
these  he  speaks  his  native  tongue,  displays  all 
its  resources  of  idiom  and  dialect,  and  utters 
no  phrase  which  does  not  go  home  to  the  lis¬ 
tener. —  The  Athenaum. 

Passion  Plays.— The  revival  of  Passion 
Plays  in  our  own  times  cannot  be  looked  upon 
but  with  very  mixed  feelings.  Performed  in 
the  open  air,  amid  charming  scenery,  there  is 
much  to  captivate  ;  and  the  honesty  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  performers  appear  to  be  unques¬ 
tioned.  T  he  aged  priest-dramatist.  Rath  Dai- 
senberger,  may  have  done  much  to  elevate  the 
Passion  Play,  condemned  by  so  many  royal 
edicts.  The  costumes  of  the  Roman  soldier 
may  be  correct ;  the  orchestra,  under  Schul- 
meister  Kirchenholei,  may  be  all  that  can  be 
desired  ;  the  chorus  may  be  effective,  and  well 
led  by  the  dignified  choragus,  Herr  Dierner  ; 
Anastrasia  Krach  may  make  a  beautiful  Ma¬ 
donna,  and  Joseph  Mayer  may  perform  the 
part  of  Christus  in  a  calm  and  earnest  man¬ 
ner,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  deep,  rich 
voice  ,  but  still  we  are  told  ”  the  peasants 
laughed,  and  the  more  refined  visitors  tittered 
occasionally.”  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  no 
matter  how  simple  or  naive  the  performance — 
how  earnest  or  solemn  the  performers  ?  The 
subject  itself  is  repulsive,  and  the  enaction  of 
such  sacred  themes  can  be  only  calculated  to 
bring  religion  into  ridicule  and  contempt. 
Such  familiarity  with  holy  subjects  may  have 
been  tolerated  in  the  midd'e  ages,  but  they  are 
an  anachronism  in  our  times,  even  in  the 
secluded  valley  of  the  Ammer.  The  sparrows 
may  twitter  on  the  roof  of  Pilate’s  house,  and 
the  lark  spring  from  the  meadows  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  theatre  and  the  mountain  ;  the  act¬ 
ing  of  Judas  may  be  magnificent ;  but  there 
is  an  absurdity  in  his  hanging  himself  upon  a 
tree,  which  was  enhanced  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  performance  this  year  by  the  breaking 
of  the  branch.  The  crucifixion  scene  may  be 
terribly  realistic  ;  but  all  right-minded  persons 
will  ask  themselves.  Is  it  a  subject  for  theatrical 
representation,  because  it  is  one  capable  of 
representation  by  high  art  ?  The  Passion 
Play  of  Ammergau  will,  like  any  other  novelty, 
have  its  run,  and  thousands  of  strangers  will 
hurry  away  to  witness  such  a  performance, 
from  its  very  questionable  peculiarity,  if  not 
offensiveness ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
fever  will  not  last,  and  still  more  so  that  it 
mav  not  be  propagated  to  other  places  and 
countries,  where  such  performances  might  be 
attended  by  many  bad  consequences. — Col- 
bum’s  New  Monthly  Magasint. 
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The  Invention  of  Glass. — The  art  of 
glass-making  has  not  been,  like  those  of  pot¬ 
tery  and  of  metallurgy,  a  possession  of  nearly 
all  tribes  of  the  human  race  in  the  earliest  in¬ 
fancy  of  their  civilization.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Mexicans  or  Peru¬ 
vians,  although  both  had  made  very  con¬ 
siderable  advances  in  civilization  and  art. 
Even  the  Chinese  did  not  possess  it  at  any  very 
early  time,  for  about  200  years  b.c.  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  remote  date  at  which  that 
nation  even  claims  to  have  practised  it.  Glass 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  nor  do  any  frag¬ 
ments  appear  to  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  upon  the  supposed  site  of  Ilium.  He 
has,  however,  stated  that  he  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Mycenae  some  disks  of  glass  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  have  been  ornaments  of  doors,  and  a 
bead  of  the  same  material.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  too  bold  an  assertion  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  art  throughout  the  world  springs 
from  one  source — namely,  Egypt ;  certainly  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  glass  are  Egyp¬ 
tian.  We  may  trace  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  by  which  the  art  of  making  it  may  have 
been  transmitted  from  Egypt  to  every  part  of 
the  globe  where  it  is  now  or  has  been  practised. 
One  consequence  of  this  is  that  objects,  though 
produced  in  other  countries,  closely  resemble 
one  another — e.g.,  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  in 
the  earlier  ages,  and  in  the  later  Egyptian  and 
Roman,  nor  in  many  rases  can  any  difference 
be  found  between  glass  made  at  Rome  itself 
and  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  So  in 
later  times  workmen  from  Venice  imitated  the 
products  of  Murano,  in  Spain,  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  Prance,  and  England.  It  is  therefore 
very  often  impossible  to  ascribe  objects  to  their 
place  of  manufacture  with  the  confidence  which 
can  be  felt  in  the  case  of  arts  more  autoch¬ 
thonous  than  that  of  glass — e.g.,  the  ceramic. 
— Pottery  Gautte. 

Intelligence  in  Birds. — The  Central  Pri¬ 
son  at  Agra  is  the  roosting- place  of  great 
numbers  of  the  common  blue  pigeon  ;  they  fly 
out  to  the  neighboring  country  for  food  every 
morning,  and  return  in  the  evening,  when  they 
drink  at  a  tank  just  outside  the  prison-walls. 
In  this  tank  are  a  large  number  of  fresh  water 
turtles,  which  lie  in  wait  for  the  pigeons,  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  and  at  the  edge 
of  it.  Any  bird  alighting  to  drink  near  one  of 
these  turtles  has  a  good  chance  of  having  iu 
head  bitten  off  and  eaten  ;  and  the  headless 
bodies  of  pigeons  have  been  pjcked  up  near  the 
water,  showing  the  fate  which  has  sometimes 
befallen  the  birds.  The  pigeons,  however,  are 
aware  of  the  danger,  and  have  hit  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  to  escape  it  :  A  pigeon  comes  in 
from  its  long  flight,  and,  as  it  nears  the  tank, 
instead  of  flying  down  at  once  to  the  water's 


edge,  will  cross  the  tank  at  about  twenty  feet 
above  its  surface,  and  then  fly  back  to  the  side 
from  which  it  came,  apparently  selecting  for 
alighting  a  safe  spot  which  it  had  remarked  as 
it  flew  over  the  bank  ;  but  even  when  such  a 
spot  has  been  selected  the  bird  will  not  alight 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  on  the  bank  about 
a  yard  from  the  water,  and  will  then  run  down 
quickly  to  the  water,  take  two  or  three  hurried 
gulps  of  it,  and  then  fly  off  to  repeat  the  same 
process  at  another  part  of  the  tank  till  its  thirst 
is  satisfied.  I  had  often  watched  the  birds 
doing  this,  and  could  not  account  for  their 
strange  mode  of  drinking,  till  told  by  my 
friend,  the  superintendent  of  the  prison,  of  the 
turtles,  which  lay  in  ambush  for  the  pigeons. — 
Nature. 

Antiquity  of  Nursery  Rhymes.— Many 
of  these  productions  ,have  a  very  curious  his¬ 
tory,  if  it  could  only  ^  traced.  Some  of  them 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  names  distin¬ 
guished  in  our  literature  ;  as  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith,  for  instance,  is  believed  in  his  earlier 
days  to  have  written  such  compositions.  Dr. 
E.  F.  Rimbault  gives  us  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  some  well-known  favorites  :  “  Sing 

a  Song  of  Sixpence”  is  as  old  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  “  Three  Blind  Mice”  is  found  in  a 
music-book  dated  1609.  “  The  Frog  and  the 
Mouse”  was  licensed  in  1580.  “  Three  Chil¬ 

dren  Sliding  on  the  Ice”  dates  from  1639. 
“  London  Bridge  is  Broken  Down”  is  of  un¬ 
fathomed  antiquity.  ”  Girls  and  Boys  come 
out  to  Play”  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  as  is  also  ”  Lucy  Locket  lost  her 
Pocket,”  to  the  tune  of  which  the  American 
song  of  ”  Yankee  Doodle”  was  written. 
“  Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat,  where  have  you 
been  ?"  is  of  the  age  of  Queen  Bess.  ”  Little 
Jack  Horner”  is  older  than  the  seventeenth 
century.  “  The  Old  Woman  Tossed  in  a 
Blanket”,  is  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  to 
which  monarch  it  is  supposed  to  allude.— 
Fireside. 

Cold  Feet  in  Bed. — The  association  be¬ 
twixt  cold  feet  and  sleeplessness  is  much 
closer  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Persons 
with  cold  feet  rarely  sleep  well,  especially 
women.  Yet,  the  number  of  persons  so 
troubled  is  very  considerable.  We  now  know 
that,  if  the  blood  supply  of  the  brain  be  kept 
up,  sleep  is  impossible.  An  old  theologian, 
when  weary  and  sleepy  with  much  writing, 
found  that  he  could  keep  his  brain  active  by 
immersing  his  feet  in  cold  water ;  the  cold 
drove  the  blood  from  the  feet  to  the  head. 
Now,  what  this  old  gentleman  accomplished 
by  design,  is  secured  for  many  persons  much 
against  their  will.  Cold  feet  are  the  bane  of 
many  women.  Tight  boots  keep  up  a  blood- 
less  condition  of  the  feet  in  the  day,  and  in 
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many  women  there  is  no  subsequent  dilation 
of  the  blood  vessels  when  the  boots  are  taken 
ofT.  These  women  come  in  from  a  walk,  and 
put  their  feet  to  the  fire  to  warm — the  most 
effective  plan  of  cultivating  chilblains.  At 
night,  they  put  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  have 
a  hot  bottle  in  bed.  But  it  is  all  of  no  use  ; 
their  feet  still  remain  cold.  How  to  get  their 
feet  warm  is  the  great  question  of  life  with 
them — in  cold  weather.  The  effective  plan  is 
not  very  attractive  at  first  sight  to  many  minds. 
It  consists  in  driving  the  blood-vessels  into 
firm  contraction,  after  which  secondary  dila¬ 
tation  follows.  See  the  snow-baller's  hands  ! 
The  first  contact  with  the  snow  makes  the 
hands  terribly  cold  ;  for  the  small  arteries  are 
driven  thereby  into  firm  contraction,  and  the 
nerve-endings  of  the  finger  tips  feel  the  low 
temperature  very  keenly.  But,  as  the  snow- 
bailer  perseveres,  his  hands  commence  to 
glow  ;  the  blood-vessels  have  become  sec¬ 
ondarily  dilated,  and  the  rush  of  warm  arterial 
blood  is  felt  agreeably  by  the  peripheral  nerve- 
endings.  This  is  the  plan  to  adopt  with  cold 
feet.  Thev  should  be  dipped  in  cold  water 
for  a  brief  period  ;  often  just  to  immerse 
them,  and  no  more,  is  sufficient ;  and  then  they 
should  be  rubbed  with  a  pair  of  hair  flesh- 
gloves,  or  a  rough  Turkish  towel,  till  they 
glow,  immediately  before  getting  into  bed. 
After  this  a  hot-water  bottle  will  be  success¬ 
ful  enough  in  maintaining  the  temperature  of 
the  feet,  though  without  this  preliminary  it  is 
impotent  to  do  so.  Disagreeable  as  the  plan 
at  first  sight  may  appear,  .it  is  efficient;  and 
those  who  have  once  fairly  tried  it  continue 
it,  and  find  that  they  have  put  an  end  to  their 
bad  nights  and  cold  feet.  Pills,  potions, 
lozenges,  "night-caps,”  all  narcotics,  fail  to 
enable  the  sufferer  to  woo  sleep  successfully  ; 
get  rid  of  the  cold  feet,  and  then  sleep  will 
come  of  itself. — British  Medical  Journal. 

CoMfETiTivK  Examinations  in  China. — 
The  three  degrees  which  exist  in  China  at  the 
present  day,  are  the  Siu-ts  ’ai,  or  Elegant 
Scholar  ;  the  Keu-jin,  otherwise  Heaou-leen,  or 
Dutiful-Son  ;  and  Tsin-szc,  the  earlier  creation 
of  Yang-te.  The  same  books  also  upon  which 
it  was  ordained  that  the  candidates  should  be 
examined  eleven  hundred  years  ago,  are  still 
used  for  the  like  purpose.  But  as  with  ad¬ 
vancing  culture  the  number  of  competitors 
multiplied  exceedingly,  it  became  obviously 
impossible  that  offices  should  be  found  for  all 
those  who  were  successful,  and  the  contests, 
especially  for  the  lowest  degree  of  Siu-ts'ai, 
soon  ceased  to  be  for  anything  more  than  the 
honor  of  the  degree.  '1  hose  who  succeed  in 
becoming  Tsin-sze  are,  as  a  general  rule,  ap¬ 
pointed  at  once  to  the  mandarinate,  and  a 
Keu-jin  who  has  influence  in  high  quarters 


generally  gets  employment,  but  the  degree  of 
Siu-ts’ai  does  nothing  more  than  qualify  the 
holder  for  official  life.  U  nfortunately  for  the 
chances  of  these  pass-men,  the  practice  of 
drawing  all  officials  from  the  literati  has  fallen 
into  desuetude  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this 
departure  from  ancient  custom  been  carried 
that  nearly  one  half  of  the  mandarins  of  the 
present  day  have,  it  is  said,  never  faced  the 
examiners.  Still  the  competitive  examinations 
form  the  only  officially  recognized  road  to  the 
mandarinate,  and  this  alone  is  enough  to  keep 
the  examiners’  lists  full.  But,  apart  from  this 
consideration  the  high  value  which  is  atuched 
by  tradition  to  literary  culture  induces  every 
one  in  whom  glimmers  the  least  intellectual 
light  to  tempt  fortune  in  the  e.xamiiiation  hall. 
The  first  ambition  of  every  self-made  man  is 
that  a  son  may  be  born  to  him  who  will  reflect 
glory  on  his  gray  hairs  by  winning  a  degree. 
He  feels  that  his  acquired  wealth  is  as  nothing 
to  him,  so  long  as  his  household  is  without  the 
wearer  of  a  buttoned  cap  to  raise  it  above  the 
families  of  the  people,  and  to  link  it  with  the 
inhabitants  of  yamuns  (i.e.  official  residences). 
— Comhill  Magazine. 

Indian  Powers  of  Memory. — A  remark¬ 
able  demonstration  has  recently  taken  place  at 
Bombay.  A  number  of  educated  natives  in 
high  position  have  been  seized  by  a  kind  of 
panic  on  suddenly  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
orthodox  Brahmanism,  or,  as  they  term  it, 
the  Aryan  religion,  is  decaying  and  disappear¬ 
ing.  This  they  attribute  to  the  decline  of  San¬ 
scrit  learning  consequent  on  the  decline  of  na¬ 
tionality  and  patriotism  among  the  native 
princes. 

They  have  accordingly  resolved  to  unite  in 
a  common  effort  for  the  revival  of  Sanscrit  lore 
and  for  a  diffusion  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
HindQ  religion.  The  movement  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  in  rather  a  singular  manner.  A 
monster  meeting  has  been  held  at  Bombay  in 
honor  of  a  blind  Pandit  named  GattQ-Lftlajl. 
Addresses  have  been  delivered  in  his  praise, 
and  a  sum  of  18,310  rupees  presented  to  him 
as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  relig¬ 
ion,  his  success  ’’  in  purifying  men’s  minds,” 
and  his  ’’  attractive  genius  for  making  extem- 
I>ore  |K>ems”  (s'lghra-kavitS-s'akti). 

Pandit  GattQ-LAlajl  was  born  at  Kotah  in 
1845,  while  his  parents  were  on  a  pilgrimage. 
He  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  through  small¬ 
pox,  at  the  age  of  eight.  He  is  chiefly  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  poiver  of  composing  impromptu 
Sanscrit  verses,  in  which  no  Italian  improvisa- 
tore  has  ever  displayed  equal  talent. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  Bombay  he  called 
on  me,  accompanied  by  three  amanuenses,  and 
requested  a  trial  of  his  powers,  declaring  him¬ 
self  capable  of  composing  six  sets  of  extempo- 
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raneous  verses  simultaneously,  on  any  six  sub¬ 
jects  and  in  any  six  metres  1  liked  to  select. 

I  proposed  three  subjects — a  description  of 
Bombay,  the  advantage  of  Sanscrit  learning, 
and  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India 
— naming  at  the  same  time  three  of  the  most 
difficult  metres  I  could  remember.  Without  a 
moment’s  delay  the  Pandit  dictated  the  re¬ 
quired  verses  to  his  scribes  with  wonderful 
precision  and  rapidity.  He  also  conversed 
fluently  in  Sanscrit,  and  impressed  me  very 
favorably  with  his  finished  scholarship  and 
the  extent  of  his  literary  acquirements.  Im¬ 
promptu  versifiers  of  this  kind  are  called 
S'lghra-Kavis  or  As'u-Kavis. 

The  blind  Pandit's  successful  tour  de  force 
in  my  presence  was  doubtless  more  due  to  great 
powers  of  memory  than  to  poetical  genius.  A 
Hindu's  capacity  for  keeping  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  subjects  in  his  recollection  at  one  time,  and 
yet  abstracting  his  mind  so  as  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  each  one  separately  and  con¬ 
secutively,  is  surprising.  In  this  respect  he 
far  outdoes  Europeans.  While  I  was  travel¬ 
ling  in  the  south  of  India '  I  was  visited  by  a 
S'atSvadhftnl — that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  could 
attend  to  one  hundred  things  at  once.  He 
could  play  several  games  of  chess,  write  and 
repeat  poetry,  work  out  problems,  and  make 
calculations  of  all  kinds  simuluneously.  I 
also  heard  of  a  Trins'adavadhSnl,  or  man  who 
could  attend  to  thirty  subjects. 

AshtavadhSnIs,  or  persons  capable  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  eight  subjects  simultaneously,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  throughout  all  parts  of 
India.  A  man  whose  powers  of  attention  are 
of  this  more  limited  calibre  displays  his  skill 
by  asking  eight  persons,  entire  strangers  to 
himself,  who  speak  eight  diflerent  dialects,  to 
repeat  the  first  word  of  eight  different  sen¬ 
tences,  and  then  the  second,  and  so  on  consecu¬ 
tively,  till  every  word  of  the  eight  sentences 
have  been  repeated.  Thereupon,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  AshtSvadh&nl  repro¬ 
duces  all  the  eight  sentences,  separately  and 
continuously,  with  each  word  in  proper  order, 
though  the  utterance  of  each  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  interpolation  of  seven  other 
words  in  different  languages. 

Monier  Williams. 

Income  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Family. — The  Scotch  are  famous  for  their 
thrifty  habits,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  the 
thriftiest  Scotchman  of  them  all.  He  inherited 
from  his  uncle  an  estate  so  hampered  with 
jointures  and  debts  that  he  was  the  poorest 
duke  in  Great  Britain,  but  by  saving  and 
sparing  and  living  quietly  he  now  enjoys  a 
line  income,  and  lays  away  a  good  part  of  it. 
His  experience  has  taught  him  the  value  of 
money,  and  he  has  placed  one  of  his  sons  in 
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Coutts’  banking-house  ;  another  married  a 
Manchester  lady  of  wealth,  and  is  in  a  stock¬ 
broking  house  which  does  a  good  deal  of 
business  for  the  Rothschilds  ;  his  eldest  son 
married  a  royal  princess  with  a  dowry  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  an  allowance 
from  Parliament  of  thirty  thousand  a  year; 
another  son  is  in  Parliament ;  another  in  the 
navy  ;  a  daughter  is  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  with  over  a  million  a  year  ; 
and  the  duke  himself  draws  an  amount  of 
public  pay  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
his  Kensington  house. 

Palm-leaf  Fossils  in  Colorado. — Mr,  E. 
F.  Johnson,  the  expressman,  brought  into  the 
Gautte  office  yesterday  some  very  interesting 
fossil  remains  which  he  had  just  discovered. 
In  speaking  of  his  discovery  he  said  :  “  A 
year  ago  iny  son  reported  that  he  had  found 
upon  the  bluffs  northeast  of  town  a  petri¬ 
fied  fi>h-tail,  but  imbedded  in  too  large  a 
rock  for  him  to  carry.  He  has  often  urged 
me  to  go  with  him  and  get  it.  I  finally  went, 
and  to  my  astonishment  found  that  he  had 
discovered  a  very  fine  impression  of  a  palm- 
leaf,  and  I  soon  found  three  other  perfectly- 
printed  leaves  of  the  same  variety.  The 
leaves  were  of  enormous  size,  the  ribs  diverg¬ 
ing  from  the  base  just  like  palm  fans,  but 
upon  a  very  much  larger  scale.  The  esti¬ 
mated  size  of  one  leaf,  calculated  from  reli¬ 
able  data  furnished  by  the  ratio  of  divergence, 
is  found  to  be  8  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide." 
Mr.  Johnson  also  found  several  sections  of 
palm  tree  trunks,  one  of  which  he  brought  to 
the  Gautte  office,  together  with  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  leaves. 

AUTUMN  SONG. 

[t«ANSLAT(D  from  LUDWIG  TIRCK.] 

Into  the  ficLU  flew  a  little  bird ; 

In  the  joyouA  aunahine  hb  M>n(  was  heard  ; 

And  wondrous  swtet  was  the  sound  of  his  lay. 

“  Farewell,  1  am  Roing  !”  it  seemed  to  say — 

“  Far,  far  away 
_Musi  I  travel  10-day,” 

To  that  sweet  field-music  1  lent  an  ear; 

It  made  me  sorry  and  glad  to  hear ; 

With  an  aching  joy,  with  a  gladsome  pain. 

My  heart  ruse  lightly,  then  sank  again. 

”  Say  heart,  say  heart. 

Art  thou  breaking  (or  pleasure,  or  breaking  for  pain  I” 
The  leaves  around  me  tell  sadly  down. 

Then  I  said,  “  Alas  I  the  Autumn  is  nigh  I 
The  summer  swallow  has  homeward  flown. 

Perchance,  thus  love  and  longing  fly — 

Far,  far  and  swift. 

With  time  they  drift.” 

But  the^siinshinc  streamed  around  me  anew  ; 

Hack  to  me  quickly  the  little  bird  flew. 

And  sang,  as  he  saw  ray  falling  tears — 

“  Love  knows  no  winter  in  his  years. 

Nay,  nay ! 

For  Love  there  is  no  such  thing  ; 

It  is,  and  it  must  be  always.  Spring  !” 


L.  T.  M. 
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